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THIS BOOK 


Perhaps the most thorough and comprehensive work ever 
written and published on the Pioneer, this book along with 
volume one contributes to Iowa and American history the 
foundations upon which were builded the commonwealths 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, as well as Iowa. 

Of this great -wheel of Midwestern States, Iowa is the 
hub. Here Pioneer life came to its final fruition. The 
period covered by the author (1830 to 1870) illustrates 
the movements, ideas, impulses, motives, activities, and 
achievements of the American Pioneer at their highest. 

The author lived in Iowa many years. He was intimate^ 
ly acquainted vrith the Pioneers as of his own group of 
people. Accordingly his infearmation came largely from his 
own personal experiences, observations, and conversations 
with scores of Pioneers. These pages are the result of a 
lifetime of observation and intense thinking. 

Before the death of Mr. Parker in May, 1928, the 
manuscript for the two volumes was placed in the custody 
of the State Historical Society of Iowa with the request 
that it be published as written without additions or de- 
letions. With the exception of a few changes in punctua- 
tion, capitalisation, and paragraphing, the work is printed 
as it came to th« Society some years ago from the hands 
of the author. The original manusaipt will be preserved 
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This Book 

among the collections of the State Historical Society at 
Iowa City. 

There may be readers who do not agree with some of 
the statements made in the pages of this book. This would 
not be surprising since there are few if any readers who 
were eye witnesses of the life of the Pioneers (1830'1870) 
as covered by Mr. Parker who wrote from his own per- 
sonal experiences. Since the editor could not discuss any 
points with the author, he has left practically all state- 
ments stand as they are found in the original manuscript. 

Benj. P. Shambauoh 

Omca or thb SupsEiNTaNoiN'r and Bwtoe 
Statu Historical Sooimtt or Iowa 
Iowa City Iowa 
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ELEMENTS IH CURREHT LIFE 

Let it be assumed that the whole of a given population 
has pulled up its roots elsewhere; that its individual units 
have been drawn from many sources and have settled upon 
their own lands in new homes; that they have accepted 
the laws and regulations which they find or bring, and 
have added some simple adaptations to meet new needs; 
that they have inherited or developed an industrial on 
ganization; that their forms of religion have become so 
dovetailed that all can freely worship in the way that may 
best suit them; and that they have devised and put into 
operation a system of education that meets their needs. 
All these elements concurring, the rest of their duties and 
work must consist of an harmonious adjustment to new 
surroundings and to themselves as individuals and classes. 
These things may fairly be defined as their social structure ; 
made up of the infinite details which do not easily lend 
themselves to accurate classification. 

Such a title will naturally include both the specific and 
the general; but no man could make it wholly comprehen' 
sive. The individual acts and tastes, the formation, modi- 
fication, or extension of the family life, the methods of 
working and of living, the manners, the recognition of the 
amenities or their spread, the attitude towards lot or posi- 
tion in the human scheme, how they find and follow 
leaders or principles, their relation to culture, learning, 
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and those qualities of mind or heart that lie outside phy' 
sical or material needs or wants, and what, after these 
things have been done, is to be their opinion of each other 
as shown in the ramifying associations they have formed — 
all must be deemed a part of their collective life. 

Such a task cannot be faced with light-hearted con- 
fidence. So many of these manners, customs, methods are 
traditional : the perpetuation of habits, formed long before 
and actively in operation through many human scenes : 
to assume them to have any element of novelty would be 
little less than preposterous. To expect that distinctivdy 
new qualities or habits should develop upon an area bearing 
only a small relation to the organited life of which it is 
a part, even in one great country, to say nothing of human- 
ity in general, is unreasonable. 

Changes are not the work of years but of centuries. The 
student is, therefore, thrown back upon the necesdty of 
dealing with much that is merely a series of automatic 
episodes which, surviving into this life in new physical 
surroundings so excites wonder because of its universality, 
that he is entitled to ask whether anything in man, except 
the individual human body, ever really dies. It emphaswes 
the conclusion, old when the ages were young, that there 
is nothing new under the sun. 

THE FAMILT AS THE FOUNDATION 

1. The primary, central fact of this life was the family 
— the American family as modified by the peculiar con- 
ditions and experiences through which it had then been 
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passing for nearly two hundred years. The patriarchal, 
feudal, and monastic systems had come, exercised their 
influence, and, so far as it is possible with anything human, 
had disappeared. The key idea was the protection of the 
weak by the strong whether with its accepted head (the 
father) who stood guard in his turn and his way, or the 
mother whose sheltering arms were open to receive and 
nourish her own. This family was the perfected fruit of 
that liberty which had been so long in coming. It was not 
measured by rights or their assertion; in its later stages 
it was the slow growth of changes under the influence of 
Christianity. 

2. In this family there was equality in responsibility; 
normally, within the lines of age and strength, there were 
no exemptions. The man and the woman were bound in 
both custom and conscience to labor, and each child was 
expected at an early age to take up those employments 
which brought or promised economic independence and 
fixed its place in the scheme of life. If these social edicts 
were disregarded, disobeyed, or neglected, the punishment 
was as automatic as it was certain. This equality of re' 
sponsibility was not based consciously upon the edict pro' 
nounced in the Garden of Eden, terrible as it has always 
been assumed to be. 

Whatever the Pioneer may have professed either in 
name or reality, labor was not a curse; it was a duty and, 
in the climate where he found himself, a necessity. It was 
not the same for all without regard to sex. While the in' 
dustrial revolution had destroyed this industry or that 
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series of employments for woman and had banished them 
to the factory, one after another, it had not driven her 
as in some countries to work on the land. More and more 
she had been drawn into the seclusion of the home where 
her dominion was supreme, and yet her relations to the 
farm, her place in the division of its work and rewards, 
were as clearly defined as that of the man, 

3. Out of the family, and inextricably intertwined with 
it, came the individual with his duties and their resulting 
obligations. There was no other force with which he could 
deal. There was no State, no organised social machinery, 
upon which within the limits of his own independence he 
could call. He had either to accept the labor and the dis' 
cipline that awaited him and do his allotted part, or he 
was nothing. 

4. But while this was an associative life it was never 
communal. It was, therefore, though its members scarcely 
knew it, the beneficiary and the victim of individual and 
social heredity and of its sequence ; natural selection. 
Nominally, all families and all individuals in them were 
the same; in reahty, they were seamed and stratified with 
natural and artificial distinctions in a way quite as marked 
as in the social and political systems which they condemned 
and fondly hoped to banish from the world. 

5. Out of these fundamental dements, none of them 
new, but working together on strange scenes where their 
cooperation would earlier have s^med impossible, was 
created this social atmosphere of the Pioneer. It was little 
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complicated by what would then have been called foreign 
or outside manners, habits, customs, modes of thought or 
action — although we now know that they were universal, 
not racial or national, products. The assimilation of Anglo- 
Saxon ideas (this term while misleading is popular and thus 
fairly capable of understanding) to these rough environ- 
ments had been so complete that practically nothing else 
was known. While the population affected would have 
resented the assumption that they were as English as the 
English themselves had been when the first migrations were 
made, they were never able to escape from their origin. 
Even when foreign strains were introduced, so strong was 
this racial heredity that nothing could do more than modify 
it; to eradicate, or even seriously change it, was impossible, 
6. On this culminating Pioneer scene, the social con- 
ditions (those methods of thought and action which con- 
trol men) were inevitably survivals from a series of Pioneer 
communities that spread themselves over a protracted period 
during which effective settlement had been under way in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and Illinois 
and, to a modified extent, in Michigan and Wisconsin. As 
population of varied origins met on these training grounds, 
there were gradually developed characteristics not prominent 
in any one of the sources. But it would probably puJjde 
even the most 2;ealous and industrious researcher to find 
anything new aU along this Hne; although it would not be 
difficult to discover the revival of a great number of things 
that had been lost upon the older line of march- 
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FKEiiUmT CHAHGES OF SCEHE 

I HAVE constantly emphasizied the fact that this Pioneer 
life, seeming to be so much a thing apart, was, after all, 
nothing but a continuation of other scenes, a survival of 
the methods and ideas that had fought their way through 
a rough and unfriendly coast line; over mountains of which 
almost nothing was known; on into plains whose natural 
fertility being wholly beyond knowledge was equally raised 
above their imagination; and that every mile of their march 
was made in spite of the hostility of red men and through 
a forest that resisted their advance at every step. I have 
insisted, almost to exaggeration, that the men fated to 
conduct this long new adventure, covering three genera' 
tions of men, were not weak and ignorant, throwing them' 
selves into the world for the sake of idle adventure with 
its inevitable suffering and hardships, or for mere existence, 
and that they were not composed of educated dreamers 
going out from comfortable surroundings as incurable 
idealists. 

It should be recognizied that in no place and at no time 
in history have men with a settled social position at home 
and with either inherited or acquired mental culture em' 
igrated in such numbers that they could at once set up 
an old and delicate way of living in a new environment. 
In spite of all claims, this was not true originally in Vir' 
ginia, New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Canada, 
or Florida. There have been in all of them the represent- 
atives of families enjoying at home some of these cultural 
advantages; but they bore so small a ratio to the whole 
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Escape from Curse of Slavery 

that ever5rwhere the little leaven has had too much to do 
to leaven the lump. That it has succeeded in some measure 
is due to the fact that among the men drawn into this 
swift current there was a number sufficient in the mass 
to maintain and extend the traditions and character left 
behind them. 

ESCAPE FROM THE CURSE OF SLAVERY 

In the southern colonies, from which so large a proportion 
of the Pioneers drew their motive and their representatives, 
the laws of primogeniture and entail were discarded at 
an early day, but not before the Western movement had 
reached its initial stages. This gave an impetus which, 
though not overwhelming, turned migration into some- 
thing larger and more far-seeing than the desire for per- 
sonal adventure. It also made it impossible to perpetuate 
a rural gentry like that which had laid the foundations 
and built up- the colonies of Virginia and Maryland. Out 
of these had already come a large proportion of men of 
a lofty type and fairly adapted to the new surroundings 
that were to make them a strong force in the resulting de- 
velopment. 

The systems of landholding and labor had changed al- 
though the fact is dear that even Virginia was not made 
by the work of slaves, whether white or black. The num- 
ber of negroes was so small, they were so wild and in- 
efficient, that analysis would probably show for the first 
century of black labor a cost much greater than the return 
from it. The men who in (he early days of Virginia built 
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ships cind docks, developed a foreign trade, felled timber, 
cleared forests, and created an industry in a product wholly 
new, organized political and social life and thus began and 
carried on a great experiment, were both white and free. 

The character of American development, as well as that 
of the men who had made it, was as firmly fixed in 1619 
when the first handful of blacks were landed in Virginia 
as it is now. Few deductions in the annals of men arc 
clearer than that as a race the negro was the same draw- 
back, even from the lowest economic point of view, from 
the moment he set foot on the continent of America as 
from the conditions which outside his initiative or fault 
but inside his unchangeable character he has always been. 
The curse, the inherent iniquity of permanent slavery, did 
not come solely from its injustice to the negro — serious 
as this was — but also from its enervating and destructive 
effects upon the white. The black race so far as it has 
been made at all — in America or elsewhere — is the pro' 
duct of that system which taking it out of abject savagery 
has given it a language and by reason of its own powers 
of mimicry has enabled it to take on the semblance of 
civilization. The strength of the new movement to the 
westward lay in the fact that it afforded the white man 
an effective escape from this blight and gave him a real 
chance to assert himself. 

A RURAL GSHTRT COULD MOT BE PERPETUATED 

It was impossible in these new surroundings to perpetuate 
a rural gentry like that from which after more than a 
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century and a half in Virginia had come a peculiar society 
with many leaders of a high order. In this tedious progress 
to the westward the system of landholding had changed; 
but the men were of exactly the same type, offshoots from 
the same origins, even from the same families with the same 
self-reliance and independence and a like inherent capacity 
for leadership. And yet, few of these men had held large 
areas of land or could have used them with advantage to 
purse or position. Such holdings were no longer necessary 
for social standing but neither here nor anywhere dse, 
could men command influence without individual owner- 
ship of land. 

The whole West was both made and ruled by the 
average farmer. Even the lawyer and the doctor generally 
had a stake in the land, as did the local banker or man 
of business who came into anything resembling recognition. 
Perhaps nothing so weakened the clergy as the absence of 
this direct participation in the dominating industry. It was 
believed almost instinctively that no man could understand 
the motives and the character of the farmer unless in some 
form or other he was actually interested through owner- 
ship. From the beginning this unconscious free-masonry, 
growing naturally out of the unity of origin and purpose, 
was one of the striking features of the life of the whole 
Pioneer region. 

The people of the original colonies were bound together 
by a great number of influences. They had special recipro- 
cal products for which each must seek a distant market; 
they had war, Indians, differences with the Mother Coun- 
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try, religious intolerance and persecution; a sterile soil; 
diverse attachments drawing them to both the old and 
the new; while the Pioneers, compelled to overcome natural 
difficulties no less serious, had to fall back upon themselves 
for association. Each colony had long since fairly assimilat' 
ed its people to their environment while the new West, 
drawing from these various sources, had to do this work 
for itself and in its own way. Out of so many possible 
leaders, where outward or artificial qualifications had been 
lost, there was a constant semrch for (he right man for 
each task or position but it would have been as futile for 
any man to think that the ownership of a thousand acres 
of land would confer any distinction as it would have been 
to hope so to cultivate it as to produce an economic return. 

Whatever may have been the extent of individual hold' 
ings there was no shading of responsibility. As men by 
their own efforts made their places by working with their 
hands, they could do nothing else with any fitness for 
leadership that they might develop than to make it appear 
in what they did. The passion for laying field to field 
scarcely existed; but if success on a small scale came, the 
process of espansion involved unremitting industry, pru* 
dence, modesty of demeanor, and a manly attitude upwards 
neighbors. No man was quicker to resent anything like 
airs or patronage than the average farmer of the times, 
none recognized with more generosity the merits of a neig^' 
bor, but he did require that the resulting superiority should 
be demonstrated, not asserted or assumed. 

The motto, noblesse oblige, having its cffigin in the 
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obligation to behave honorably and generously as imposed 
by position or birth could not find the same order of illus' 
tration in this life and was practically unknown in formal 
outward expression; but, in the reality of its meaning, in 
effect upon motive and action, it was probably never found 
in greater degree than among these men, each dependent 
upon his personal labor, almost wholly manual, for success. 

Pride was as much in evidence as in more settled forms 
of society. While it was not expressed by formal exclusive' 
ness it was none the less effective and was passed down 
the line with a persistency as great as if it had belonged 
to some settled aristocracy long fixed by law and custom. 
It was not assertive and neither had nor needed formula' 
tion into words; it was, nevertheless, as much an inheritance 
as completely recognised as if the old words, gentleman 
and lady, had been daily defined and exhibited their formal 
living representatives flaunted before the world with aU 
the vanity inseparable from settled castes. It was the thing 
itself, and the maintenance of its standard, that were both 
important and vital : not the name or form. 

It was, in fact, a quality of the mass more than of the 
individual. Men of ideas and substance living in distant 
townships or neighborhoods knew each other by instinct 
as belonging to the type which never varied over the 
fifteen hundred miles and the years running into centuries, 
thus separating the end of the journey from its beginning. 
They had nothing to learn about each other except to 
meet and know that there was work to be done and that 
it was incumbent upon them to find out where and what 
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it was in order that they might do it. They were assimilat' 
ed in origin, sufferings, and outlook. If their physical 
horizon was restricted, the same religion, language, and 
institutions were theirs in common and in spite of limita- 
tions and by reason of their character they were still led 
on. A man or woman to whom these were foreign was 
lost however wise or successful outwardly : their very 
presence was akin to a strange insoluble body in a chemical 
combination. 

THE LEADERS IH DEVELOPMENX 

The power to do his work did not come to the Pioneer 
by accident; nor was it the product of the new theories 
then propounded as the restilt of the increase of popula- 
tion, the devdopment of material resources, or the violent 
political and industrial floods whidb in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century threatened to submerge two con- 
tinents. It was an inheritance from all that had gone be- 
fore : an inheritance which no wild, impossible idea of 
equality could destroy or affect. Since the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species there has been much discussion 
of theories back of the reality of heredity and an assump- 
tion that the thing itself was something new to human 
thought; but the people who for more than a century made 
their way over mountains and through the wilderness until 
they came to the prairie and then passed over and into it 
knew better; they saw this heredity con^antly before their 
eyes as a concrete fact. It was impossible by any deception 
to make them bdieve that thorns grew on fig-trees, or tibat 
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a silk purse could be made from a sow s ear. However 
sparse the population, however serious the difficulties and 
hardships, or however much the society about them might 
seem to be a mere jumble, they saw that the better the 
origin the better the man, and that quite uniformly he must 
do the constructive work whether in the fortune of the 
time its texture was coarse or fine. 

This man adjusted himself to his surroundings; he had 
to be an intelligent and enterprising citizen; the leader, 
less individually than collectively, in religious and educa' 
tional agencies; he must plou^ a straighter furrow and 
eifectively cultivate more land; he had to cut and handle 
more timber; and, as the industrial leader in his own 
neighborhood, he could be trusted to find and introduce 
and sometimes to devise the best machinery. If, by chance, 
this type of man was missing anywhere (he sometimes 
failed for a time to appear, effectivdiy, in small areas) 
nothing could be done until he was found. He was not 
always the richest or the most prosperous, but he was 
certain to make his influence fdt even in a material way. 
Often such a man or family would emerge but slowly from 
the crude surrounding activities. Sometimes a family of 
this type would seem to be submerged for a generation or 
so; but, in the long run its members were pretty sure to 
rise out of the ordinary ruck and take their natural places. 
Nor did luck or favorable environment produce the win' 
ning qualities : these mtjst exist as part of the inherent 
gifts which no kind of misfortune could permanently re- 
press. There were few forces or elements to interfere with 
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this survival of the fittest. Even the terrible climatic es' 
tremes, the isymotic diseases whose mortality was little 
relieved by adequate medical treatment, the grinding phy' 
sical toil, the persistence of an unbending individualism 
that gave neither help nor sympathy until they were earned, 
the mediocrity and pretension that obtruded themselves 
on every hand, the truculent political spirit from which 
there was no escape, the primitive industrial organiaation 
— nothing could keep down families that had the stuff 
in them or elevate above the commonplace those without 
it. One class produced the order of families which seldom 
failed; out of the other came those who could hardly hope 
to command any success that added permanently to the 
achievements of the mass. 

FUTILITY OF IKHERITBD PROPERTY 

So, TOO, the common talk about property enabling men to 
pass over or extinguish these indelible social lines in a 
population, whether new or old, is most misleading. The 
fact is that the type next below had more acquisitive 
power. It retained its ingrained provident qualities and 
the willingness to live on the poorest of its products be' 
cause the best would command a higher price; its lack of 
interest in the education of its heavier, more stolid children, 
its want of taste or pride, and the absence of public spirit 
all contributed to give this class an artificial position for 
a time. Among them was always found the man who 
boasted that he was sdf'madc — a boast that, if true, 
generally reflected upon his creator. In reality there is 
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no such creature in all the categories of mankind. If men 
are at their best, or are doing work for which they have 
both call and training, they are of God’s making; if they 
are neither, if they disregard all laws or morals, seeking 
to push through as a strong animal crashes its way into 
or out of a jungle or across a river, the brazen assumption 
running through our history and life that such masks of 
men are vital or creative is as misleading as it is false. 

It is ever3rwhere true that if men are not honestly doing 
their best, even in narrow material surroundings, then what- 
ever the seeming ability or position may be there is no 
real place for them in the world’s larger councils. It is 
true that greatly to the hurt of the world large numbers 
of pushing men, devoid of the real instincts and power 
needed in a crisis with little of training and less of capacity 
for contributing to the larger destinies, did so clog the 
wheels as to make progress difficult; but it was only when 
they had failed that the real leaders with inborn moral 
strength could come to the front to save or make a situation. 

It was because of these needs that the Pioneer cannot 
be confused with the immigrant. The latter was a follower, 
a gleaner. It was less that he came into his new environ- 
ment without an idea of the work that was to be done 
than that he was incapable of a creative act. In order 
to paint a scene or reproduce a figure the artist must first 
see it : when his imagination carries him further he under- 
stands and reveals things that others neither see nor sus- 
pect. In the case of the Pioneer, he was the product of 
generations of intelligent reliance, coupled with insight, 
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training for his task in body, eye, and mind, while the inv 
migrant and his forebears who were only peasant in type 
had been submerged in the commonplace. 

AH this but demonstrates that it is not mere working 
ability that was involved. It was the power so to direct 
or deflect work that if it was manual it should also be 
spiritual, with a capacity for creation and for putting be' 
hind it such vision that whatever its nature it was enabled 
to look beyond itself into its effects. This power is as 
distinctly heritable* as physical, mental, or moral chauracter' 
istics or qualities. This was the gift that the true Pioneer 
needed and had, and the result is a monument to his power 
to see as well as to his work. 

Perhaps the most important of this man’s natural gifts, 
the resxilt of his admixture of blood, his close assodation 
with all the human elements about him, and his familiarity 
with its ideas and aspirations as well as with the trades 
that made up its industries, gave him gradually — as a new 
faculty, almost a new sense — the insight to understand 
and the power to mould so far as possible the very im' 
migrant with whom in increasing almc»t overwhelming 
numbers he was finally fated to deal into his own way 
of thought and action and an outward show of success. 

* Charles Darwin to Francis Galton, December S, 1869 : “You 
have made a convert of an oppon«it in one sense, for I have always 
mamtained that, excepting fools, men did not differ much in in> 
tcllect, only in aeal and hard work; and I still think this is an 
eminently important difference,” The rejoinder that might be 
made to his remark about hard work, is mat ^axacter, including 
die aptitude for werlh is heritable like every other faculty. — GbP 
ton’s Memories of My Life (1908), pp. 290, 291. 
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APPLICATIOH TO THE PIONEER AREA 

So FAR, however, as our period is concerned the develop- 
ment was as distinctly American as anything could be, no 
less in the individuals who constituted the leaders and the 
led of this movement than in the ideas and aspirations that 
drove them forward. Nor were this man’s activities and 
achievements local either in inspiration or application. From 
the time that he crossed the rivers or mountains into the 
great watershed which separated him from his place of 
origin on the coast, until he had fulfilled his mission, he 
was moved by the same desires and ambitions. He pro- 
ceeded as the same independent, constructive, bold, almost 
truculent, character that he was in the beginning. From 
the day in 1769 that, leading a small band of adventurers 
into Tennessee and Kentucky, he started on his journey 
he was the same man whether he wrought in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, or Wisconsin, until in 1833 
he crossed the Mississippi River into Iowa and later braved 
the cold in Minnesota. The period from the beginning of 
the first serious movement to the like stage of the last 
covered only two generations in time; in the interval he 
had either conquered, or put into operation, forces and 
movements that were to result in the conquest of 522,774 
square miles of the most fertile land on the globe. The 
Pioneer population had constituted one new local govern- 
ment after another, all based upon the same ideas and 
models as the originals, with like laws, aqjirations, and 
peoples. 
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Only by such a character could an empire have been 
created in so brief a period, and that, too, with only one 
battle fought upon its soil that was decisive either of a 
principle or possession. When done it was a single realm 
within an empire already existing. No serious attempt had 
been made anywhere to set up an independent government 
by the mass, without the display of any commanding per' 
sonal ambition, and it must be confessed with only a single 
man coming to the front as the fairly representative and 
natural leader of the whole. His power was created and 
exercised on scenes comparativdy small, undo: the aegis 
and for the benefit of all; but other than Andrew Jackson, 
who never forgot his origin, or the past wluch made pc^* 
sible all this growth or the close relation which the great 
movement bore to the whole, no man arose within this 
entire area and period who showed even the possibility of 
large leadership or domination. His ambitions and power 
growing with age and responsibility only linked him the 
closer to the dements and forces out of which this dc' 
vdopment had come. The Oriental practice of a satrap 
robbing the people he was sent to govern with the sole 
purpose of setting up a government for himsdf had no 
place at any time in the scheme of the American Pioneer. 
This shows that even with increasing numbers a unity had 
come, which operating under a great faith, had bound men 
together outside of crudty, misgovcmm«it, or unrestrained 
power, and had become so strong that it tould use 
for what they deemed commanding purposes. 
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THE LOW ORDER OF POPULATION 

No CONTRAST could be more marked than the descent 
from the order of men just considered to the population 
that followed them, like driftwood in the wake of a ship. 
It, too, was found everywhere and probably in numbers 
as large or larger than the best, the great majority lying 
in between them. The origin of these people has already 
been indicated in the brief account that was necessary to 
describe how they came to follow on. It is not, therefore, 
necessary further to analyze them. What they had been 
they remained to the end as unchangeable as the Sphinx. 
As the enterprising class were the beneficiaries of heredity, 
both collectively and individually, so its foil, with the ex' 
ception of this lowest class, were the victims of the Seime 
unseen and indefinable force. 

It cannot be forgotten that the very existence of this 
product (the most curious and pathetic ever seen in 
American surroundings) is generally denied. The assump- 
tion is so general as to be almost universal that no such 
element is possible in our life. We have been so well sat- 
isfied, because in the plenitude of nature’s bounty there 
seems to be a place for the starving, the hungry, the de- 
praved, or the useless among the descendants of our original 
population that for a long time until it became a fixed 
tradition we preferred to believe that our crime, pauper- 
ism, poverty, and misery were imported; that nobody other 
than foreigners had qualified themselves for admission to 
jails, poorhouses, and indecent resorts. It was so easy to 
exaggerate our boasted lack of cities and thus to assume 
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that rural life had in it none of these pests; and then to 
conclude that our institutions, including our doctrine of 
equality, left no place for such classes. 

But, as already described, such people not only came 
in fairly large proportions; they stayed, multiplied, and 
the further they went the more useless they became. In' 
stead of improving as did everything and everybody about 
them, the further they penetrated into the wilderness the 
less chance they had of struggling out of their slough of 
despond. No new country where all must work has any 
place in it for the idle and the inejSScient. Such a people 
may hide away in their own misery among a city popula' 
tion, or even in old, highly'organised, rural communities 
where each man having his place, knows it, and keeps it. 
In these the mass enables the individual to stand up, but 
in the Pioneer conditions they have no props. 

The Pioneer was hospitable to the unfortunate and 
sympathetic beyond any ordinary limit; but he cnuld not 
abide the idle and thriftless. Here again he took a Pauline 
text (“if any will not work neither shall he eat") and 
turned it into something quite as mandatory and literal 
as if it had been a commandment. The verdict was uni' 
form : “Laziness is not a disease, not a misfortune; it is a 
crime." While the old custom of dealing severely with 
vagrants had passed into disuse because the penalties never 
repaid the trouble or wrought the hopKJHfor improvement, 
the mass of industrious families in each community were 
quite of one mind in going about their own buriness with 
as little regard as possible to this type of fellowman. 

im 
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They were a nuisance in the schools from which they 
could not be excluded as a right; but filthiness of bodily 
habit and squalor of surroundings placed them so nearly 
in the Pariah class that few were permitted to send their 
children regularly into association with those of their decent 
neighbors. If there was no real reason for their exclusion, 
some suflScient excuse would be found; even these pre- 
cautions were seldom necessary as they did not present 
themselves persistently before a teacher. They were igno- 
rant to the lowest degree; and in 1857 in Iowa, when the 
principal issue in the new constitution then voted upon 
was the enlargement and perfection of the common school 
system, they united with the more greedy among the 
mediocre, well-to-do population and many of the childless 
in opposition to free schools : in every community where 
these elements were found the active, enterprising friends 
of free education were compelled to rally with extra efforts 
to overcome this opposition. 

FBELIHG OF COHTEMPT FOR THESE PEOPLE 

But the strongest force in dealing with this ineffably low 
class was the universal contempt in which they were held. 
From one end of the Pioneer area to the other, and in all 
the stages of its development, these people were practically 
outlaws from decent society. Wherever slavery existed, 
as it did for a time over a part of this area, the term “poor 
white” was applied to these people by the negroes them- 
sdves. However, the one descriptive word that came most 
into use was “ornery”. Derived reputably from “ordinary”. 
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the latter was obsolete as an epithet for an individual. 
Nobody without actual knowledge of the period can form 
any conception of the contempt, unfathomable and ip 
redeemable, which dais word could express. It became 
one of those rich forms of dialect which in this as in so 
many other cases overlay their originals. There was no 
undue measure of profanity in the vocabulary of the 
Pioneer; but it was nearly always excused even by the 
most careful or religious when applied as an epithet to one 
of these perverted specimens of humanity. 

During the past few years much attention has been given 
to dae study of the ill social effects arising from the pres' 
ence of given types of individuals in the history of certain 
districts. The best known of these ws« The Julies by 
Richard Dugdale, in which a Hudson River family by this 
assigned name was analys^cd. In each of the Pioneer States 
making up the Middle West there were probably at least 
fifty villages containing Jukes families, sometimes mngly, 
often in groups of from two to five. Once in a while one 
lived in the village proper; but for the most part they 
were clustered in the woods roundabout where dhey 
squatted in miserable hovels sometimes built for them, 
oftener the deserted huts where some settler had perhaps 
sheltered himself from a stormy winter while budding a 
comfortable cabin and awaiting the arrival of his family 
in the spring. 

For the most part, the heads of these families were 
women without the accompanying inconvenience at any 
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time in their lives of a husband but with a plentiful, never 
absent brood of dirty, miserable children whose series of 
vagrant fathers lined up along the route of the miserable 
mother’s slow march from her native place. Her daughters 
followed her example, early and often; her sons became 
useless vagabonds, with relapses into petty thievery, on 
the way to jail and, not infrequently, into exile or hanging 
by a patient but watchful vigilance committee. 

The presence of such elements created in the country' 
side a slum nowise better in character, type, or method, 
than its city congener whether in Whitechapel, the dirty 
ill'kept manufacturing villages or cities of England, Scot' 
land, or Ireland, the notorious old Five Points in New 
York, or the overcrowded tenements of Berlin and Paris. 
Its inhabitant was a natural slum dweller though generally 
without even the disgraceful picturesqueness to be found 
in such places. Thus, the descendants of the transported 
thieves and wantons of the seventeenth century wreaked 
their revenges and found their predestined places in the 
midst of the most wholesome surroundings, and among a 
people simple in tastes and manners, there to follow their 
inherited trade of scattering poison, disease, and death as 
they made tiheir way still farther to the westward, or went 
anywhere, forward or back, in the vain attempt to get 
away from the shadow of their own misery.* 

A very good description of the poor white at one of the points 
of his travels will be found in Julia Henderson Levering’s Historic 
Indiana, pp. 359'361. 
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7HB MASS iriHC BBTWEEH 

It will not be necessary to analyze anew the mass of the 
population which stood in between these types; the men 
both creative and dominant, who demanded analysis, and 
those at the bottom who deserved (if original contribution 
to the task in hand were a real reason for such analysis) 
next to no notice at all. This middle class is sometimes 
confused, especially by the demagogue, with what is called 
the common people as really representing the entire mass. 
When an attempt is made to separate any class from this 
whole, violence is done to the law of averages. If, on the 
one hand, those in the middle were taken as a whole there 
would be no leadership, and, on the other hand, few human 
problems. 

These midway people were just this commonplace mass 
— neither more nor less. They were industrious and fru* 
gal, and did their duty as they saw it. Among them stood 
the social Jacob’s ladder upon which were some families 
going up, slowly making their way under many difficulties, 
to independence and through it to culture and position; 
and other families, for whom, going down, down, down 
in the scale, there was little hope. The great majority, in 
the way that majorities have, stood stiU, solid in their 
integrity and character, taking life with a fair measure of 
philosophy without indulging ambitions though equipped 
with a fair supply of aspirations. Leaders seldom came out 
of it so that it prokibly never so recruited those above 
as fully to requite the latter’s leakage. It took the educa* 
tion it could get and was as thankful as it knew how to 
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be; it accepted the religion it found and asked no ques' 
tions; it worked with honesty and fidelity doing little to 
improve methods or rewards and adjusted itself to the 
form of government and institutions under which it lived, 
without asking awkward questions of those at the top, 
or troubling itself about those down bdow. 

No population could have been more patient under 
hardship, or more inured to suffering. In short, it did its 
work as the part of the people to which it belonged, never 
shirking duties or tending to take itself too seriously. It 
was conservative so far as its limitations permitted it to 
answer an intelligent appeal to its patriotism or to its sense 
of public honor. 

COHFUSIOX OTHER CLASSES 

The human outcasts described should not be confused 
with the class known as mountain whites who, scattered 
over the South as descendants of early ScotchTrish and 
Scotch settlers, have so maintained their character that 
whenever opportunity knocks at their door — however 
long she may delay her coming — they welcome her. These 
people are poor in property but rich in character and native 
ability, bringing to bear upon their own regeneration and 
the service of their country a wholesomeness that belongs 
to them as it did to their ancestors. They are the real 
victims of black slavery which has to atone for no weightier 
sin than its long repression of ability and strong qualities 
in a people whose associates and fellows, under happier 
auspices though no better or in any way different from 
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them, have been one of the richest of all the human mines 
worked in the settlement of this country. Neither should 
any intelligent or thoughtful reader permit himself to bc' 
lieve that men like Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln*, 
and many others who have come out of the unfavorable 
surroundings of the Pioneer life, belonged to such a class. 
In no known case is there any difficulty in tracing to in- 
dustrious God-fearing people the origin of any man who 
has thus come out : whereas there is no attested instance 
where real men have emerged from the polluted sources 
of the genuine poor white. No assumption of altruism, no 
pre-election demagogy, no sentimental wail of the upliftcr, 
no amount of gush, can get away from these facts, terrible 
though they may be. 

There are no returns from which an estimate of the 
proportions of these various types can be made. Perhaps 
the statistics of illiteracy would furnish a rough basis so 
far as the North was concerned, but even these would be 
unfair, both up and down. There were many worthy 
families the heads of which could not read and write; they 

* We arc not, then, dealing with some alum pnxiuct of a modem 
city in which perhaps a thin and disordered hkxxl, an dwcurc and 
starved ancestry and parentage, the helpless, hopeless, pauperism of 
uncounted generations of idleness and uselessness, of vice and crime, 
are to be considered. We have to do writh one drawn from the 
strong, virile race of men who, shirking no duty, lived out of dbors, 
hewed and plowed, or sowed and rea]^ their way to physical and 
mental health, and, being the best, survived all the perils of savages, 
of flood and rude travel, of fevers and die hard conditions incident 
to diedience to the command to be fruitful, replenish die earth 
and subdue it. — From Alton B. Parker's address on Lincoln, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1909. 
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were industrious, and on the whole fairly intelligent. They 
had been brought up in surroundings which afforded Httle 
opportunity for acquiring even the rudiments of education, 
and yet, out of such families came in due time men and 
women who took their places as active, wholesome elements 
in the life of their day. On the other hand, there was now 
and then some member of a family in these degraded classes 
who could read barely enough to escape classification with 
the illiterate. If a guess might be haziarded it would prob- 
ably be safe to assume that up to and including 1860 some- 
thing approaching five or six out of each hundred of the 
adxilt population throughout seven of the nine States* in- 
cluded in the chosen Pioneer area belonged to a type of 
people who were even lower in the scale than those general- 
ly known as human parasites. 

This swarm of drones coxold not go beyond the solid 
forests of the wilderness or their heavier growths on the 
river bottoms. They were essentially a product of timber 
on flat plains, not on mountains or elevations. There was 
no hiding-place for them on the prairie where fud for the 
winter was no longer available. Besides, by the time the 
prairie became anywhere a real force no longer inspiring 

* In this enumeration, I have excluded Michigan and Wisconsin 
as lying somewhat outside the zone of this order of people. These 
had their own worthless classes in the mongrels left to them from 
the imperfect early French settlements; in their portion of the 
human scum skimmed off from New England, New York, and along 
the line of march of their settlers supplemented by an undue diare 
of undesirable foreigners; their prcmlems were therefore not es- 
sentially different eiSier in kind or degree, though they were so 
in origin. 
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suspicion or distrust as to its future possibilities the dis' 
tance from the original source had become so great that 
it could no longer be covered, and the immediate timber 
supply in the nearer districts had been almost exhausted. 
By this time a change had come over the whole American 
spirit and outlook, so that after the Civil War in which 
on both sides the worthlessness of these people had been 
demonstrated, there was no longer a place for recruits to 
find refuge. All the States within the Pioneer region then 
filled up so rapidly with industrious and ambitious people, 
that this residuum was overwhelmed as completely as is 
possible with so large a proportion of a given population. 
Its source of supply cut off, there was notihiing left for 
most of the remnant but to take their natural places in 
the slums of the growing cities and towns; to fail into the 
class of tramps, that new type created by the time; to 
recruit the ranks of criminals and wantons: and to live on 
as they must in the wallow of their own degradation. 

No apology or explanation is necessary for thus giving 
emphatic attention to this class. It has run through all 
our history, in every original settlement and duough every 
offshoot or branch of our varied activities; but its presence 
has been minimisned or overlooked by those students and 
writers of the time who never peered deeply enough into 
the realities to understand how potent and mischievoua 
were its effects, how serious was the handicap upon the 
work to be done with a a>nsiderab!e percental of the 
population thus hanging on, like the Old Man of the Sea 
as a dead weight, worse than parasites. 
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Our political leaders have never seen this load; they 
have rather preferred, as time has gone on and it became 
necessary to cement their own power, to use these aban' 
doned people as the groundwork for the corruption of 
the suffrage. Wherever during the past fifty years bribery 
has become a recognised feature it has found in these 
classes much of its raw material. The history of electoral 
corruption in New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois — wherever it has 
been most flagrant — had its root in the depravity of the 
native population of the type thus described. Thence 
growing by what it has fed on, it has spread to foreign 
elements until in one form or another it runs through the 
entire warp and woof of otir politics. 

In still later days has come the sentimentalist who, 
dressed in the garb of altruism and reform thoij^h in reality 
the representative of grasping selfishness and corporate 
cupidity, has preached a new gospel from which hope, 
industry, ordered life, and respectable origins and aims have 
been excluded. These persons, narrow and ignorant, in 
their zeal for helping the hopeless and saving the useless 
under the pretense of devotion to the poor and unfortunate, 
have forgotten or overlooked the wholesome mass of which 
society is composed. 

WORKING UHDER STKAN[GB COHDmOHS 

Thus par in this study of the white man on this con' 
tinent, in surrounding to him so new and strange, atten' 
tion has been given to outward manifestations, many of 
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them difficulties. It has been seen how much his progress 
was impeded at every turn by physical hurdles; how, in 
order to live at all, he had to stifle pity and to make him' 
self the ruthless slayer of savage human fellows; how he 
came into religious conditions which, characteristic of a 
long period, did not permit expansion in his new environ' 
ment; how he had slowly to change the old conceptions 
about education or methods of training incident to new 
ways of life and living; how, as the result of all these 
things, it was necessary to adjust human nature to a 
gradual sloughing off of the teachings of experience; and, 
most important of all, to realize: within the short period 
of three hundred years and in spite of a new spirit of 
adventure how consciously or unconscioudy man clings 
to his origin and traditions, the slowly'accumulated facts 
inherent in his constitution and experience. 

It is now possible to examine the human product that 
came from this amalgam. I have explained, at almost every 
turn, why I have taken this point as the pivot. I have 
used one community as little more than a lay figure upon 
which to display the fashions of a hundred years' period 
in a parent or kindred area. Its natural conditions, its out* 
ward facts, its social tendencies, have been to me, not like 
some county history in which the writer seeks to act up 
a separate entity which, as he knew no other, was to his 
mind and ODmprdhension unlike anything ever known. 
Ihey have rather been typical of a continuing experiment 
bodb interesting and vital; and, as such, they must stand 
upon their merits and achievements. They can no more 
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be sundered from their origins than a house can stand 
without foundations. It is still essential to knowledge and 
to the safe conclusions based upon it, that the genesis, not 
alone of the particular period under study, but practically 
of all the elements and forces entering into discovery and 
settlement, shall be kept constantly in mind. Every fact 
must be taken into account — the most important being 
not the organisation or growth of this or that separate 
community, large or small, but the spirit which, working 
in a new physical environment, does not always lend itself 
to catalogue or analysis. 
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WOMAH never a vassal 

Any study dealing with the relations which women bear 
to a given time faces the difficulty of discriminating the 
then current conditions from those that preceded or fol- 
lowed — changes in customs and manners coming so slowly 
that one series has glided almost imperceptibly into an- 
other. It is next to impossible to deal with a limited area 
and a forty-year cycle and to say that such and sudh a 
development may be reduced into narrow limits; still, as 
a whole, the hundred-year Pioneer period does stand out 
and is so segregated as to make it an entity. While it was 
the successor of the colonial period, which lent itself to 
subdivision, the changes in industry and in the later meth- 
ods of living are so marked as to make it distinctive. 

The male patronage of woman which from the times 
of chivalry had gradually declined left Httle of the primitive 
or patriarchal doctrine that she was an inferior being. This 
theory never had much real substance and that part sur- 
viving into later times was mainly a pose, ein affectation. 
In the nature of things this claim could never have had 
much standing. Even in the wonder expressed by Solomon 
about “the way of a man with a maid” it is plainly evident. 
We also know from researches into the history of marriage, 
that a woman was always a human being, more hkdy, 
when not a dictator hersdf, to yield to coaxing or cajolery 
than to be driven or ruled by force or fraud. 
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The assumptions about the latter may be ingenious and 
clever; they may survive as the standard jest of successive 
generations. The serious drawback is that they are false. 
From the time that monogamy came to be recognized as 
the natural state for the propagation of the human species, 
the reciprocal relations of men and women have not been 
matters for the assertion of brute power or of control by 
either sex. If the Pioneer man accepted the woman's posi' 
tion as he found it, his mate was none the less convinced 
that he was right in his opinion; so that, in all practical 
concerns, and in spite of appearances, their successors on 
the human scene, whether in the Pioneer areas or any' 
where else, have not greatly changed their point of view. 

WOMA^^ IH IHDUSTRY 

Many old methods, mainly industrial in their nature 
(rather than the ideas behind them) had survived into 
these times. They had less historic interest from this fact 
than for their disappearance in the material revolution that 
engulfed nearly everything that once concerned individual 
labor, household conveniences, servants, and social rda' 
tions. By the time that the last of the Pioneers made his 
appearance, woman had practically ceased to be the pro* 
ducer of nearly everything that was worn and of some 
part of the raw material of what was eaten. With ex- 
ceptions, she no longer spun and wove the fabrics for 
clothing although dhe still cut and fashioned the ^rments 
for hersdf and her children and many of those worn by 
her husband and her adolescent boys. But these people-— 
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in spite of tiieir outward literal acceptance of Genesis — 
were never seriously impressed with the idea that labor 
was a curse, and the woman was still the busier half of 
creation. 

From the eastern edge of the Pioneer area to its extreme 
western verge there was hardly a sane, responsible individ- 
ual human being who did not know hard, manual toil 
as the inevitable portion of hfe — something to which all 
were inured from their earliest days; the most vital element 
in the atmosphere surrounding them. Like Adam, the 
governor and his wife kept a garden and no professional 
man was so busy or indolent or proud that he did not 
work in it morning or evening or whenever leisure per- 
mitted. If vegetables were neither necessary nor desirable, 
the housewife busied herself with flowers. Few men asked 
any workman to do what, in case of need, they would 
not do for themselves; plumbers, gas-fitters, and other 
technical workmen being unneeded were unknown; the 
farmer dug and walled his own well; the wife saddled and 
rode or harnessed and drove a horse. 

The one constant unrelieved worker in the Pioneer 
family was the woman. To whatever class she belonged, 
the tale of toil was never-ending. Whether wife or daughter 
of the doctor, the storekeeper, the farmer, the mechanic 
or the laborer, her devotion to the industry of the time 
was incessant. Husband or son might get some respite ; 
she had little or none. If one order of her work declined : 
there was always something to take its place. Her home 
rajTJired unremittu^ attention. Her house, however small 
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or however it, like her family, might grow with the pass' 
ing years as the center of this home, always had its list 
of insatiate demands — few of them for herself — almost 
wholly for others. Until her children passed out of in- 
fancy it was impossible for her to procure any steady or 
regular help. From the time her daughters were eight 
years old she could save herself a step though seldom a 
thought. Her boys were, perhaps, more useful to her than 
to the father until at ten or eleven they were drawn off 
to the more exacting outdoor exertion to which destiny 
called them : even then they generally relieved her in what 
Isabella Bird Bishop has properly termed “the difficult art 
of milking cows”; but if this relief came, if as a businm 
matter she could turn over marketing to her husband, these 
concessions were accompanied by an increase in the purely 
household duties incident to her expsmding family and 
larger house. 

Indeed prosperity, however mudti it increased, brought 
little rehef. It involved new and heavier responsibilities, 
not only round about her, but in church, charity, and in 
the service of and anxiety for those nearest her. It rather 
added to her burdens than eased them, as within the whole 
period no effective outside help became availahlc. While 
the necessities of her home remained, its amenities made 
encroachments which, though gradual, woe irresiatible. 
She must have homemade carpets and rugs; more attention 
had to be given to curtains; the demands fear wuxhobe 
increased; hospitality, with its exacting duties, pressed 
upon her as she carried out the determined policy of the 
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true Pioneer in seeking to make life more attractive for 
her children than it had been for herself. Even her larder, 
always plentifully supplied, was gradually enlarged as new 
or strange tastes were adopted — tastes that pressed from 
every direction and demanded recognition. To these, in 
line with the demands of the thing called progress, she was 
always attentive. 

The impression is often emphasized in these modern days 
that the Pioneer woman and her husband were mere 
drudges without ambition or outlook, like the average 
peasant; but they knew better and she recognized that she 
had a mission in life and that she must do her part with 
devotion, intelligence, and energy. That she did these 
things well, her life-work attests. She builded better than 
she knew. If many of these early housekeepers were so 
particular that a spring cleaning might have suggested the 
painting of the rose, if they were often credited with hav- 
ing “scrubbed themselves into heaven”, they were only 
perpetuating, unbroken, the traditions of their type. 

COURTSHIP AHD WEDDIHGS 

He would be a bold writer who, whether from presumed 
knowledge or from research, should undertake, excqpt in 
an essay on anthropology or folk-lore, to describe cotirtship. 

Weddings in the Pioneer life were almost as simple and 
as devoid of ceremony as in the days when marriage by 
capture was the prevailing mode. In the days of religious 
rigidity when the dance was still a signal that the fires 
of hell had been relighted there was but little chance for 
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tKis form of gaiety. Most marriage ceremonies were per' 
formed at the bride’s home by the squire or the preacher. 
There was no temptation to have a church wedding mainly 
for the reason that churches were seldom found — the 
schoolhouse, which stood in its stead, never being used 
for purely social events. Wedding journeys and formal 
honeymoons had not come down in the social descent; so 
that the couple went at once to a new home and began 
life with as small regard as possible to friends or the public. 
In the evening intimate friends would drop in — music 
being absent or forbidden — to make an uncertain amount 
of noise with tin pans and any odier available instruments 
of torture fitted for making night hideous until the doors, 
when opened, disclosed a prepared treat while merry' 
making in its permitted forms went on. 

Among the more dignified sort it was prearranged and 
understood, and had the qualities of their kind. It took the 
place of the time'honored wedding breakfast and its suc' 
cessor, the genteel rice and sUpper'throwing; but, like other 
social customs, it had its series of imitations, rough and 
rude. It was the time'honored charivari : in its descent it 
was maintained in their dialect as the “shivaree” and often 
became a boisterous display of coar«nc88, litdc, if at all, 
above the dignity of a mob; generally friendly, but some' 
times drawing the rowdies of the neighborhood, and ending 
not infrequently in fights, shooting, or bodily injuries. 

That open, conscious bargaining of matenbl dbings in 
marriage which has become one of the saddening features 
of modem life in old societies was almost wWOly absent : 
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and yet no bride of spirit and independence would have 
thought herself entitled to marry unless she could bring 
to the partnership the proper trousseau, significant in all 
times, and the supplies of bed and table linen, jams, jellies, 
pickles, dried fruits, and other articles, the product and 
proof of her skill. She thus stepped out of her parental 
home equipped, so far as her resources would permit, to 
take her place as the head of a family. Her new life was 
an expansion — often a modest copy of what she was 
leaving. On one day she was pursuing her household 
functions in her mother’s home; next morning she took 
up, automatically, the same duties in her own. Almost 
universally she was young, because the girl unmarried at 
twenty looked upon herself and was dismissed by her 
friends as a recruit to the army of old maidhood. Such 
a girl, however deficient may have been her education 
judged by modem standards, was as well trained for her 
matronly duties as if she were ten years older, her whole 
life having been an uninterrupted lesson. If ever she was 
to be a real woman she had already reached this position. 

The wedding present had not yet become a fad, a form 
of extortion, or the outward expression of vain display. 
The Tiseless silver, the impossible books, the hideous glass' 
ware or china, no two pieces akin or of the same quality, 
each staring the other out of countenance, did not con' 
front a bride in ragged Falstaffian array to tax her house' 
room for storage or her pocket for return payment during 
the coming years. What was needed and could be paid 
for without pressure was bought and the new home, out' 
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wardly small and humble, started on its way without mort' 
gage, either real or invisible, upon its land or equipment. 
Now and again there was an heirloom in the shape of a 
piece of solid silver, or fine glass, or china, that had success' 
fully made the long journey from a home in more settled 
surroundings perhaps from across the seas; but, in the 
majority of families such articles were unknown. If pcs' 
sessed, they were hidden away somewhere along with die 
wedding'gown or the fine black silk dress : the proper, 
inevitable possession of every woman. 

Houses were for use, not showrooms for bric'a'brac. As 
prosperity came, and with it new or revived tastes, the 
house of the Pioneer woman, like that of a similar person' 
ality anywhere, adapted itsdf to new conditions so far 
as household amenities were concerned. In a period when 
even saaamental vessels were still plain there was little 
likelihood that individual households should have either 
desire or ability to indulge in premature display. While 
the old'time solid furniture, adapted to the successive order 
of houses occupied by a family, was of the best available, 
necessity and comfort being the prime requisites — luxury 
and the gratification of the higher tastes biding their time. 
The metal knife as used throughout all the periods of 
civilization since its discovery — probably about the time 
that the cave man abandoned his primitive habits — upon 
whose introduction the cry of the conservataves of the day 
was doubtless, ‘'fingers were made before knives", had 
litde changed. Great progress had been roistered when 
the steel fork with three tines succeeded that with only 
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two; but as the fork itself was comparatively an innova- 
tion, the Pioneer had, fairly early in his wanderings, a 
choice in this important matter. If he could not get spoons 
made of the so-called German silver of the day or a similar 
amalgam, then like his ancestors he must be content with 
steel, iron, or tin, according to the time or place in which 
he found himself. It was seldom that, outside an inherit- 
ance, he could buy or even see a piece of real pewter — 
that shown or offered being of a cheap, imitation order. 

DOMESTIC SERVICE 

The problem of the domestic servant — always known 
as the help or the hired girl — was almost as serioxis as 
in the early times in Massachusetts when vain attempts 
were made to institute a selective draft among Indian girls. 
In Virginia and the Southern colonies there was some re- 
lief from this difficult condition owing to the earlier in- 
troduction of slavery, both white and black. But by the 
time the Pioneer came upon the scene the sentiment against 
servitude had become strong, while the much-abused ap- 
prentice system which had supplied the bound boy or girl 
gradually came to complete failure owing to the lack of 
material and a broadening human spirit. It was common 
to utiliJsc the assistance of unmarried aunts, cousins, sisters, 
and other relatives who were often relieved from their dis- 
agreeable fate by the demand for wives, accentuated, as 
it was, by the disparity between the sexes. 

There was no fixed class from which such help could 
be drawn. The element that furnished the hired-hand 
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amon g men was not available; it was all very well for the 
man to go into any other man’s field but for the woman 
of like order to enter somebody’s kitchen was not per' 
missible. Often she could scarcely be induced to work in 
her own. The inducements offered in wages were not 
alluring — the average rate in the earlier phases of settle' 
ment being about a dollar a week with board. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that at this time a man worked 
for from four to six bits (50 to 75 cents) a day and found 
himself. So the poor housewife fared on as best she might, 
working without ceasing with crude tools under many dis* 
couragcments and showing a cheerfulness garnished by her 
devotion to duty and her belief, in accord with that of her 
husband and her time, that she was one of the heralds of 
a new era for humanity. 

In dealing with social conditions, sight must not be lost 
of the fact that attention is centered upon the various 
classes or elements of which it is composed. Generally 
speaking, I must deal with the best because it is only among 
them that constructive features can be found. They arc 
founders; all others are followers or imitators. Thus, the 
servant problem did not enter into account at all with the 
two classes below : they neither knew nor could deal with 
what, if avafiable at all, was rank luxury. The same con' 
elusion applies to standards of living. The only gtanorai 
consideration is the universal need for wurk; ewn here 
there are differences in the ways of going about it and 
in the results attainol. 



Improved Methods Welcomed 

IMPROVED METHODS WELCOMED 

Whatever mechanical aid might be available was adopted 
and well cared for and made to last as long as possible 
until, following the traditions of the American, it was 
succeeded by some improved article which was better look' 
ing or made work easier. The accusation that only the 
Pioneer man availed himself of improved facilities for 
saving labor is a base libel. Nobody could look out upon 
life with eyes wider open for any possible help than did 
the American Pioneer woman. When the “cook stove” 
succeeded the old Dutch oven and other archaic devices, 
a step in domestic progress had been taken that made it 
necessary to wait a long time for any decided improve' 
ment in domestic equipment. It carried with it attach' 
ments for baking, boiling, broiling, frying, and heating 
water which, by enabling her to carry on many operations 
simultaneously, indefinitely expanded her working power. 
Additions were constantly made, so that it required no 
long period greatly to add to her equipment. In this, as 
in other matters, the woman was both independent and 
progressive. She soon saw at the county fair or often even 
in the stock carried by fihe enterprising storekeeper, the 
improved articles with whose existence she had familiari?ed 
herself in the county or church paper or the widely-read 
weekly from some distant city. Money, scarce though it 
was, could always be found for anything that increased 
labot'power whether in man or woman. 

As for the farmer, he was seldom inclined to meddle 
overmuch with home management; he had his own work 
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with its troubles and responsibilities; besides, he was too 
much interested in his wife as a helper to protest seriously 
at anything that enabled her to do more work in less time. 
As for the woman, she did not have to ask for improved 
facilities because if the means could not be provided from 
the ordinary budget there were plenty of ingenious ways 
of increasing it when the return in health and working 
power was so assured and obvious. 

BEDROOM MAMAGEMEMT 

The sleeping arrangements in a Pioneer house would not 
have passed muster in these days of tenement'house in* 
spection, and other forms of interference with individual 
tastes. Often families of ten or twdve would live, cook, 
eat, sleep, and dress in a single room of moderate siite. 
Such an arrangement would seldom continue after the first 
year or so of settlement, when ’a shed or lean'to would 
be built in leisure time for cooking and laundry purposes. 
Naturally within a few years, the prosperous man would 
live in a succession of houses expansible in sites. In the 
extreme heat of summer there was also relief when the 
larger boys made dormitories of hay mows. 

The beds were of the old-fashioned feather variety, the 
material being slowly gathered from the hom^red flbeks 
of ducks and geese or from the wildfowl that fell as victims 
to the man’s gun, great care being tak«i to separate for 
use in pillows the down from the feathers. TT^eae articles 
were a source of great pride to the housewife, and it was 
a sign of low caste when diicken featlwars were used. The 
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beds were wide, generally one old-fashioned four-poster 
in the main room, capable of accommodating in addition 
to the father and mother one and sometimes two or tibree 
of the smaller children. Underneath woxald be shifted dur- 
ing the day to be withdrawn at night, the inevitable trundle- 
bed, a space saver and flexible as to accommodations. 

The cradle was generally full, while the older children 
would be stowed in a garret with sufficient openings to 
utilize the heat from the great fireplace. Blankets were 
dear and scarce, their place being taken by qxiilts made 
from cast-off garments — themselves the fruit of many a 
joUy quilting bee. These were supplemented with heavy 
comforters and sometimes with coverlets in some fancy 
pattern. Only a single sheet was used, and if a blanket 
chanced to be the fortunate possession it was placed im- 
mediately over the body, its warmth being wdlcome. 

When hot weather came the feather beds were retired 
to packing-boxes in the barn and their places were taken 
by separate bedticks filled with the choicest of oat straw 
taken from a special stack carefully preserved for this 
purpose. Often the straw bed took on the character of 
a mattress and with the surmounting feather-mountain, 
retirement for the night suggested an athlete’s leap or a 
ladder as a means of approadi. The modem mattress was 
unknown, while the stringing of a bed cord so that it 
would have both solidity and flexibility when the beds 
were placed upon it, was almost entitled to rank as a work 
of art, a strong and skilled neighbor often being called in 
as an aid. To the male mind, the making of such a bed 
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was always among the insoluble mysteries of life. When 
the house expanded into one of several rooms, the parlor 
which was a sort of holy^of-holies, and the best bedroom, 
a pompous looking structure, combined to attest the uni' 
versal hospitality of the time. When company did actually 
come this latter room was duly aired, otherwise it remained 
there, unused, in the minds of the children a thing of awe, 
an exciter of wonder about its mission in the world. 

THE CHOICE AHD PREPARATION OF FOOD 

The methods of living, so far as food and its preparation 
were concerned, not only so far as these related to the 
Pioneer but all along the line of our colonial and general 
development, have been subject to much misrepresentation 
during recent years, chiefly due to the ignorance or the 
deliberate misrepresentation of the sensational novelist of 
a later day. These writers, dealing with that part of the 
population far below the average in prosperity, outlook, 
and social standing, have carried the impression that the 
living was limited mainly to salt pork, the most indigestible 
of saleratus biscuit, the worst of coffee or tea, the coarsest 
of sugar and salt, and desserts beneath contempt. In other 
words, the Pioneer has been put down as a lank, half' 
starved human being, the dweller in a vast outdoor slum. 

Of course, the writers or travelers who promoted this 
idea little knew the lavishness, verging upon waste and 
extravagance; the nervous care devoted by the housewife 
to cooking; the regard for wholesomeneas; the knowledge 
of dainties; or the amount and varirty of food that day 
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by day loaded the table in an average family of industry 
with its resulting prosperity. Outside the tests fixed by 
character — those that circled round the coveted position 
incident to good dtmenship — the first question that was 
asked about a husband was, “Is he a good provider?” and 
about a wife, “Is she a good cook?” These reflected, with 
accuracy, the standards of the community. 

1. In the provision of food, the first concern of the 
Pioneer was to make sure that it could be obtained. On 
the way through the wilderness, the prudent mover would 
not settle in a place so remote that it did not afford a 
supply of fresh meat. If at first he had to rely upon his 
faithful rifle, he would live only within the areas where 
deer, wild turkeys, wild geese and ducks, prairie chickens, 
quail, squirrels, and rabbits were found in sufficient num' 
bers to afford him an assured reward without having to 
range over so wide an area that he coxfld meet the wants 
of his family with no undue loss of time from his regular 
work. He did not hunt merely for sport — in this respect 
he was still the primitive man. Nor did he hunt in com' 
panies — the game he had to get was too wary for this — 
hence the contemptuotis proverb, applied to all the opera' 
tions of life, about hunting ducks with a brass band. 
Naturally, a modem battue in which game is shot to sat' 
isfy an instinct for killing, or for association with fellows, 
or for vanity and show was unknown. It was rather as 
much a part of the business of life as planting or grinding 
com, or milking a cow, or raising hogs or cattle. 

The true frontiersman was not much of a fisherman, and 
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when he indulged in it he fished as he hunted — for use, 
not for recreation. The streams that he crossed or along 
which he lived were not generally remarkable for either 
the quantity or the quality of the finny life they contained; 
besides, it was altogether too slow a thing for him to 
follow : it did not yield an adequate return in the way of 
food to justify the expenditure of the required time or 
energy. Hence, it fell into the hands of a semiddle class 
who could afford to make it a business — often the only 
one they had. 

2. Within the first year after settling, the Pioneer had 
assured the future supply of food necessary for himself and 
family. Even in the forest, next to impenetrable, when in 
any given fall or spring he had fixed upon it as a place 
for a home the next twelve'month found him reaping, in 
their succession, amid the stumps or the charred trunks, 
a harvest of vegetables, wheat, corn, and oats sufficient 
to carry him on with confidence until the harvest of the 
following year, reaped from an increased area, brought 
him for sale a small but assured surplus beyond the de* 
mands of his family. He had grown enough hogs for hia 
own pork consumption and some to sell to incoming neigh' 
bors, had increased his stock of cattle and horsta, jpx)wn 
poultry in all its forms, and however ill-provided in the 
beginning, he was on the way to prosperity. Time, health, 
and strength were the only dements to be taken into ac' 
count. The hunting, which gradually dropped became for 
the first time the amusement or habit of an idle hour, or 
the resource that brought a change of diet, and as for him, 
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the great, fighting pike might swim in safety back and forth 
by his door, as if to say, “Come get me”. 

3. But his supphes of food were not limited to these 
chances or to this foresight. He and his family had only 
to walk out into the woods, or down to the river bottom, 
to get all that was needed and more of the wild fruits 
growing there in profusion. There was the wild grape, 
with its great vines which with his usual disregard for the 
future he pulled down in order the easier to despoil them 
of a fruit fit for the gods. In the future days, when it 
was gone, it was always pronounced superior, to anything 
the Concord, or Catawba, or Clinton could show in what 
was known as the tame grape. The wild plum, also found 
there, had a like reputation. The crab'apple, perhaps when 
eaten raw, the sourest and most disagreeable of all known 
fruits, worked into delicious jdlies and butters, and its 
manipulation was the pride and often the secret of eflSdent 
housekeepers. The wild cherry, of several varieties, was 
another tree that grew on the river bottoms, gave ample 
reward to the boys who climbed its trunks and risked their 
bones and necks among its branches. There was also the 
black haw, delicious for eating raw after the first frosts; 
and the red haw which, though a coarse product, fully 
rewarded its gathering. The blackberries, large in si2;e and 
fine in flavor, were found on the bluffs where the white 
oaks grew; while nothing more attractive for the palate ever 
came out of the ground than the wild strawberry ready for 
the seeking and the eating along the narrower river bottoms 
and in some parts on the broad ridges or prairies. 
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4. The liberal gifts of nature thus listed were only one 
part of her bounty. There were the nuts, the king of 
which was the butternut, better known from the tree as 
the white walnut; the real walnut of the black variety, 
almost universal in its distribution and the foundation of 
the nutting meetings at which it was gathered and of the 
nut-cracking parties which made its eating stand out as 
great occasions in the life of families and neighborhoods; 
the hickory nut, the product of the shell-bark variety of 
this tree, the more precious by reason of its scarcity; and 
the ha 2 ;el, one of the most widely scattered and esteemed 
of all American nut-bearing bushes. In the absence of the 
chestnut, the acorn borne by the white oak was highly 
pruned; while the seed of the red oak was so bitter as to be 
uneatable by man and was not even food for animals. As 
the prairie was approached, the beechnut of the older West 
was no longer indigenous, and its tree unlike msuiy others 
was not transplanted. 

5. Early in the spring, reliance was placed upon nature 
for the first green things that could be eaten. Long before 
the cultivated plants could be sprouted and grown after the 
long hard winter, the woods and the fence comers yielded 
certain products that in the form of greens were both 
edible and wholesome. It was almost a superstition that 
these were a necessity for health and a proper opaiing of 
the new year. They were few in number, but belonging 
to the order of perennials and sheltered by the woods they 
sprung up early as if to compete with certain ^)ede8 of 
wild flowars. Among the edible plants vms one called 
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colt’s'foot, with a leaf resembling that of the flowering 
plant known as golden glow; another was lambVquarters, 
an order of cowslip, and the sour dock. The variety and 
number somewhat shifted in different districts, with the 
result that almost everything green, known not to be 
poison, was eaten as greens. Their places were taken, in 
succession, before other vegetables became available, by 
the tops of mustard and by those of beets and turnips. 
Asparagus, spinach, celery, and cauliflower had not yet 
been naturalizied so that the demand for green food could 
not be met until lettuces and early cabbages came along. 
Some of these were very toothsome and the older inhabi- 
tants insisted that a well-chosen, carefully-prepared dish 
of real wild greens was superior to any from cultivated 
plants. The utility of such wild products was attested by 
the care with which they were guarded. That there might 
not be a failure nature was encouraged to take her own 
way and was helped to do her best. 

6. No piece of ground came so near to what is known 
by the term intensive cultivation as ihe farm garden. It 
was, generally, from fifty to a hundred feet square, care- 
fully enclosed with a fence of pickets or palings set close 
enough together with thin, sharp, pointed tops to exdude 
even the most nimble of fowls however weU they might 
train their wings. It was ploughed to as great a depth 
as possible and then spaded, where necessary, its soil worked 
over with hoe and rake, and enriched with every known 
and available fertilwer that could feed the various plants. 

The seeds for the garden were spedally grown, procured 
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from a neighbor by purchase or exchange, or imported 
from the outside. Only the most perfect of them was used, 
and the process of sprouting on this plot of ground — 
sloping to the southern side when it could be found — and 
the cultivation was as assiduous as the united labors, at 
odd moments, of the family could make it. This was the 
special care of the housewife and, while she did not do 
all its work, after the preparation it was distinctive as 
being the only task with any relation to the soil which a 
woman was permitted or expected to do. 

And the reward was grezt in response to this effort. 
From the first young onions and lettuce (the headed or 
Boston or Cas lettuce had not then been developed or, if 
so, had not traveled so far to the westward) with dieir 
successions through peas, beans of all kinds, ladishes, 
onions, beets, carrots, cabbages, kale, early turnips, pota' 
toes, muskmelons, cucumbers, sweet com, squadi, and 
tomatoes — the table groaned in inesdiaustiblc quantities 
under as fine a quality of vegetables as nature could pro' 
duce. They were always ready for eating at just the right 
moment, when they were succeeded by the product of new 
plantings; and their cooking where this process was neces' 
sary was even thought to be a more difficult art than the 
preparation of meats, poultry, or fish. 

None of tihis was new to the world, any more thaun was 
that part of the garden devoted to flower-growing — the 
old-fashioned flowers familiar since the earliest of Bng^ 
gardetrs. Nor has the art that made them both been lost, 
so that against my rule I am going out of the way to in- 
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dicate the existence of something that was neither dis' 
tinctive at the time nor has since been abandoned — though 
there has been no improvement upon perfection. It was 
necessary to do this, in one instance, in order to prove how 
quickly these people had adapted themselves to their new 
surroundings, as wdl as to ^ow how careful they were 
to provide themselves with food of the best quality in 
such eimple measure. 

7. The orchard was a slow development. The presence of 
the prairie, still a mystery, the higher altitude and the greater 
degree of cold, the frosts that came early or stayed late 
made it difficult to adapt the existing varieties of apples, 
pears, plxims, and cherries — peaches outdoors were and 
remained an impossibility — to the conditions. Then the 
soil, while not richer than that of Indiana and Illinois, was 
at least different. In the counties under the influence of 
the Mississippi, success came much easier dian in the in' 
terior where many enterprising men, in spite of their 
general persistence in what they desired or undertook, al' 
most despaired in their efforts to introduce the apple — 
the fruit that has always appealed most to American taste. 
The cralyapple tree was used as a base for the grafting 
process, but the kinship was too remote to insure success. 
Some plucky nurserymen from central New York stuck 
to their experiments with the result that, probably ten 
years after settlement had become fairly complete, say by 
1860, success was fairly in sight, and by 1870 sonle eight 
or ten varieties of apples, ripening at varying times, had 
so justified themselves as forever to solve the problem. 
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It then required only patience and intelligence to produce 
like results in the other fruits until throughout its whole 
area, fruit, plentiful and of excellent quality, was grown, 
though it never attained that more perfect development 
found then in Ohio and Indiana, and later in some parts 
of Missouri and Kansas. From the beginning, probably in 
recognition of the inherent drawbacks and due also to the 
unusually enterprising character of the people, orchards 
of all kinds were well cared for — being grafted and pruned 
with intelligence, their enemies watched and fought, and 
the ground fertilised with better regard to soil needs than 
in any other crops. Nearly every neighborhood contained 
men who had come from the fruitgrowing parts of Ohio, 
Illinois, and Indiana. It was a day when real cooperation 
was such a distinguishing feature of the life that what one 
man learned was at the command of every other with 
enough energy and enterprise to acquire knowledge or to 
take advantage from example. No number of agricultural 
schools — useful and indispensable as they have become — 
could have taken the place of this kind of teaching — prac- 
tical, continually before the eye of even the indiffwent or 
incompetent man, constant in its appeal to pride as wdl 
as to selfish interest, and inviting better elements to come 
and hdp in carrying on a great work. Here, as evearywhere 
in life, there was ample illustration of the homely old saw 
which affirms that “nodung succeeds like success". 

8. In the process of time — and not much of it was 
necessary in d«MC days of work by many keen and m- 
terested minds — especially as they related to cattle and 
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sheep, systematic methods of feeding having taken the 
place of those haphazard in character, the butcher gradual- 
ly came to his own, and the remotest farmer had for the 
first time an opportunity to get a regular outside supply 
of fresh domestic meats. Thus the beefsteak became com- 
mon — always fried, being the days before broiling devices 
and half raw meats had found general adoption — far more 
so, indeed, than the joint for roasting. Mutton was only 
slowly adopted, but in time obtained further recognition, 
and thus there began to come a change in food. Most of 
this appertained to the closing years of our period, after 
the Civil War. Bacon, ham, and fresh pork were still 
handled in the old way which was long to maintain its 
domination. As wildfowl — the quad, the duck, and the 
prairie chicken — gradually disappeared, poultry came more 
and more into favor when the breeds of chickens, turkeys, 
geese, and guinea fowl were improved. Dried beef had 
early succeeded dried venison as a dainty and long held 
its place as a food. 

The place of com on the table in all our earlier life is 
well-known; but how great that place was is hardly recog- 
nized. The care, in the best houses, in the choice of the 
grain sent to the mills was greater than that taken even 
with wheat. This task generally belonged to the head of 
the house. The question whether yellow or white ears 
should be used — always up for debate and never settled 
— was largely a matter of taste — the former being per- 
haps the more common. The small grains at the nub of 
the ear, were thrown aside for other purposes and if there 
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were crooked or imperfect grains at the butt these were 
also discarded — thus applying the strict test used in choos- 
ing seed. This grist, thus ready for the miller, was ground 
separately from other grain and the resulting meal, when 
returned, was kept with no less attention to sanitation. 
While meal was used when fresh there was always enough 
on hand so that the very newest should be given time to 
settle and cure. 

THE COOKIHC OF THE TIME 

To TELL the story of Pioneer cooking would be a repetition 
of the individual recipes of the time — most of them hid 
away in the memories of housewives whance they were 
sometimes graciously communicated orally to the intelligent 
and interested junior inquirer. Some were, however, family 
heirlooms, as mysterious as a secret process in trade. Tradi- 
tion always insisted that the best culinary effects were only 
secured in the old-fadiioned brick oven, while others argued 
that the nearer the approach to Indian methods with a 
fire between two stones produced the best results. But the 
kindly and useful cookstove had come in (I wonder that 
some curious researcher does not sit down and write its 
history) and so it had to be utilized even by the most 
conservative. 

What the trained cook (always the housewife or her 
helpful mother) could make out of com was one of the 
eight wonders of tihe modem world. Thie more prosperous 
the family, the better its standing by origin arid position, 
the more active the hu^and was in everydbing dbout him, 
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the more work the wife was doing in church, school, the 
neighborly charities, or in the instruction or the wholesome 
entertainment of her own children and their friends, the 
more knowledge there was, the more work fell to the 
family kitchen. 

Her achievement with a bit of commeal and water or 
milk, assisted by the witchery that lay in her mind and 
hands and a stove heated with a wood fire, would have 
shamed the united French chefs of the world. Hot corn 
cakes made in a skillet (for her the griddle was yet to 
come) hot cornbread cut into great square hunks with 
every child clamoring for the cornenpiece with its crust; 
that best of all foods, a hard bread known as pone which, 
whether eaten hot or cold, was better to the trained taste 
than the finest cake (a blessing that had come down from 
the Indians); and finally, mush eaten hot as a porridge 
with milk for supper and fried for breakfast the next morn- 
ing always served in unlimited quantities because owing 
to its digestive qualities over-eating was an impossibility. 
These are only a few generic articles growing out of the 
legion of com products at once palatable and wholesome 
— all furnishing material for one of the great chapters in 
the history of human food. 

Hominy deserves a paragraph to itself, as the right 
method of making seems now to be numbered among the 
lost arts. The whole grains of the largest, whitest ears that 
could be found were selected, with all possible care. They 
were then put into a lye properly tempered as to strength. 
This was made from the ashes of the white hickory wood 
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burned in the cookstove during the winter, deposited day 
by day in barrels, kept dry for the purpose and guarded 
from mixture or intrusion. This decoction was put into 
a large iron kettle (a necessary utensil of every family) 
mounted on a small specially'madc brick oven or furnace 
or in its absence upheld by one or two bricks or stones 
under each of its three or four legs. The corn grains were 
thus soon stripped of their skin which floated to the top 
and was skimmed off. 

In the process the whole mass was stirred at intervals. 
The grains came out, still intact, and thoroughly cooked. 
When they had been soaked in two or three changes of 
water, they were then ready for the separate boiling which 
the product underwent before serving. It could be reduced 
almost to a jelly or left in its natural form, as the taste 
of the cook or the known preference of her hungry con' 
stituency might dictate. It could be fried for breakfast; 
but, as a rule, it was served in the simplest form possible, 
the whole grain eaten with the ordinary seasonings without 
sugar, and tihe result was a dish which was fit for a Pioneer 
and would have flattered any welbrnannered or selFrespect' 
ing king. 

The coming of the first roasting ears was the occasion 
for rejoicing; their going was a cause for mourning. Their 
orderly succession was regulated with a d^ee of calcula' 
tion that would have done credit to the accuracy of an 
astronomer working out tables for an eclipse. Fortn^ht 
after fortnight new rows were planted, and as the times 
and periods of each variety were known the cultivatmn 
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being a matter of family pride and self-interest, nothing 
but some unusual break in the weather could disturb the 
continuity of supply. It was generally grown behind the 
unscalable palings of the garden, so that no prowling animal 
or useless neighbor could interfere. 

As this was one of the products which it was sinful to 
waste, it was gathered by an adult lest an ear not just 
right for eating should be plucked. Natural selection of 
the best went on without ceasing and many an improve- 
ment thus made justified itself in financial profit as well 
as in an enhanced return in food value. It anticipated the 
regular field corn, which was highly esteemed, and also 
supplemented it. Corn illustrated that retort made by 
James Boswell to Dr. Johnson’s definition in his dictionary 
of oats as “a food used in England for horses and in Scot- 
land for men.” “What horses and what men”! might wdl 
have been the apostrophe to corn during all the early life 
of this country. 

THE HOSPITALirr OF THE PERIOD 

It was from these products, which the cornucopia of nature 
was always scattering with reckless profusion, that the 
Pioneer housewife took up the task of preparing the food 
that was to sustain her family and provide her visitors with 
the hospitality that so ddlighted her. If these bounties were 
drawn from every point of the compass the housewives who 
utilised them were no less eclectic. It was because they 
had these diverse origins with all their varied experiences, 
with their failures as well as their successes, that they could 
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use their resources to the best advantage. In adapting them- 
selves to their work and the latter to their environment, 
they could include and exclude, accept or reject, as practice 
dictated or required. Meeting on a common scene after 
a training in New England, New York, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, or Missouri, all moved by the same spirit, ibey 
were no more tied down in domestic affairs than in any- 
thing else to any provincial or narrow conceptions of life. 

As they were always giving and taking, the natural 
tendency with such plenty all around them was to take 
and give the best. As they could not get hdp the Pioneer 
woman insisted that, as her husband and all her family 
worked, so must she in order to assure that best, which 
was none too good for them. She had Iwimed her house- 
keeping, not merely as an apprentice who mastered the 
necessary tools of a trade; but for the love of it, in order 
that she might do her part and at the same time acquire 
and keep the power that was her reward. She no more 
knew that cooking was chemistry than M. Jourdain realized 
that he had always been talking prose; but she knew how 
to apportion to bread in all its forms, or of whatever ma- 
terial, just the right proportions of each ingredient, how 
to turn the most unpromising fruits, or even the rinds of 
melons, into preserves or jams that deserved rccc^ition 
as poetic or artistic. Though she did not kiK)w anything 
about the use of imported oils in a dressing, her salads were 
often the talk of a county or the wondor of a State. 

The Pioneer woman had perhaps never heard of an 
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orange or seen a lemon or a pickled olive, but she could 
use everything she had and produce results that viewed 
through the perspective of years were marvels of the palat' 
able and the nutritious. She had never heard of Banbury, 
but her cakes would draw visitors and eaters, old and 
young, from far and near. She had no facilities for broil' 
ing, but a platter filled with fried chicken with its rich 
gravy was next door neighbor to a culinary creation. What 
she had inherited from her mother she was wont to pass 
on, preserved or improved, to her daughter. When her 
house grew with her family, or her outward position im' 
proved, she knew how to adapt herself to it as not to be 
left behind in the little human procession which marched 
and counter'marched within her water'tight compartment. 

All this living implied a measure of hospitality that was 
matched only by its genuineness. It was often so general 
as to impose a serious burden upon the woman as its dis- 
penser. It not only included relations with the direct and 
collateral members of two families generally large in num- 
bers and with immediate or even remote neighbors, but it 
brought within its influence the curious or the business 
stranger from afar off. 

There was generally some one family in each neighbor- 
hood that drew to itself the majority of such visitors. The 
governor or the candidate for governor, the senator or 
member of Congress or the legislature or tibe aspirant for 
these places, the chairman or member of the political com- 
mittee of the party in which the family no less than the 
father was interested, the bishop presiding at a conference, 
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the presiding elder or the circmt-rider, the editor of the 
party newspaper come from where he might, and all the 
ramifying elements that enter into active life were wdcome. 
There was no tavern for any man other than the pcripa' 
tetic commercial traveler, the drover, or the horsc'trader; 
all others were cared for in the easily expansible, never 
filled house of this farmer who was both worker in his 
own fields and the local magnate in direct succession to 
his more pretentious, but never more hospitable, predecessor 
who lived in some baronial hall or in a showy mansion on 
the outskirts of some old town in a country filled with 
rank and caste.* Nor was this a sporadic development : 
it was found in every neighborhood as it grew into a 
character of its own. 

SUCH COHDITIOHS HOT UHIVBRSAL 

No IMPRESSION, however, is to be given that the style of 
living or the order of hospitality thus described was uni' 
versal or even general. But the example thus set was fob 
lowed in the different degrees that entered into the make' 
up of these communities with as much fidelity as are like 

*This condition ia illustrated by the story told of Gen, Rc^rt 
Toombs of Georgia, which whether true or apocryphal, is character' 
istic of the whole of this country until the Civil War laid its 
levelling hand upon so many time'htmored customs dealing with 
hospitality. It runs : A meeting was called at Washinwon, near 
which he lived, having for its c&;lared purpose the builwng of an 
hotel. He attended, listening to all the arguments and then, when 
adeed for his opinitm, declared his opposition upon Uie ground dut 
they neither needed nor wanted a hem because he nid, ^‘everybody 
tdto comes here and worth having, will stop at my house, as has 
always been the case, and we don’t want any othora.” 
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examples everywhere else. In this secluded life the stand- 
ards of living were as various as anywhere, and the work- 
ings of an exacting caste were scarcely less in evidence. 
The average cooking was so bad as to be beneath contempt. 
Many women were slatternly, sometimes they were coarse 
and dirty; children were ill-mannered and boisterous; many 
men were laziy and usdess, shading into the ornery; houses 
were iU-kept; farms were scratched, not cultivated; horses 
were beaten and other livestock neglected; crops did rot 
in the fields or, when gathered, were left as the prey of 
vermin; men did drink whiskey overmuch and sometimes 
the women did smoke ill-smelling pipes. In short, this 
Pioneer world was so very real, there was in it such a 
variety of men, women, and things, that the effort to 
attempt a description of it in all its ramifications scarcdy 
seems to be among the things necessary or desirable. I am 
trying to set forth how first a region and then a State were 
made; to tell how the American Pioneer traveled and 
settled; how he struggled and suffered; and how, on the 
whole, he marched on in triumph until he achieved some- 
thing worth the having. 

There was no reason, inherent in the surrounding con- 
ditions, why any man, woman, or child should go hungry, 
or lack dothing, shelter, or paying work. It was as true 
then as when Cassius exhorted : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

So it is not the fault of the Pioneer life if it carried upon 
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its bosom so many elements and forces that did not know 
how to take advantage of its blessings. 

But the best showed a high average, especially when 
material conditions are considered — and these were the 
first, the inevitable consideration. The majority lived well, 
so far as quantity went, though on no such scale as I have 
set forth as pertaining to the best. They had plenty to 
eat, as wholesome in quality and as well prepared as drey 
knew how to provide, and their standard improved from 
year to year. Often their plenty had in it much of rude* 
ness, but, at its worst, it was remote from the miserliness 
of the peasant. They were little given to sdling their best 
and living on the waste or the worst that had small com' 
mercial value. They had their varying grades of hospitality 
and, when it was in them, they could raise the scale. They 
were God’s common p<»ple — a host great in number, out 
of whom there was to come in due time so much that was 
both human and good. In peace they worked and wor' 
shipped in their own way, not always the highest; in war, 
they fought for things which they had been taught or had 
learned to believe. 

UVTLE VSB FOR MOHBT 

Measured in money, the cheapness of living under Pioneer 
conditions was so surprising as to be almost beyond bdief 
in our modem urban life. But even the reader unfamiliar 
with plain methods has only to OMwider the simple story 
as told here throughout, in order to ask what use there 
could be for money when all the food onuumed by a 
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family, with the exception of sugar, salt, tea, coffee, and 
spices, was home-grown; where only the materials for 
clothing had to be bought, with no cost for making, leav- 
ing only shoes and dress goods; when rent was a part of 
the outlay upon the farm; when almost nothing was payable 
as interest; when schooling rendered no bills except the 
small amount paid for taxes which the majority escaped 
entirely and that for textbooks; when the great mass of 
artificialities, now thought essentials, did not exist; and 
when content was measured not by an outward show of 
money or even by what it woxold buy, but by real values. 
Even many of the items thus named have no place there. 
The household groceries were almost uniformly purchased 
by the barter of surplus products; cloth was bought with 
home-grown fleeces; shoes with hides sold or exchanged; 
taxes were paid often by extra wood disposed of in the 
only available market (the nearby town) ; indeed, it would 
have been next to impossible to spend any considerable 
sums to command even the high standard of comfort then 
possible throughout the Pioneer region. 

Gauged by present-day money standards, the Pioneer 
farmer like his predecessor, the colonial, was the most 
poorly-paid man known to our annals; at the same time, 
measured in real returns, no man of the same general abihty 
and standing will bear comparison with him in service to 
his country and time, and in individual or collective happi- 
ness. Nothing in history more discredits the much vaunted 
quantitative theory of money than that this country from 
the days when wampum passed from hand to hand, grew, 
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lived, prospered, and was gradually occupied by an in- 
dustrious contented population, almost without the use of 
money, coin, or currency as a measure of value. 
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THE CLOTHIHG of THE TIME 

In dealing with the subject of clothing, I am compelled 
to remember three facts : (1) that I am not writing a 
history of costume for the time or for any place; (2) that 
the Pioneer Hfe was made up of men and women who, 
while they worked with their hands, also had to adapt 
themselves when off duty to the society of which they 
were a part; and (3) most important of all it cannot be 
forgotten that the extremes of heat and cold were so marked 
as to make necessary, in whatever garments were worn, 
a supply of two different weights of clothing. 

The housewife, while no longer the spinner and the 
weaver who made woolen and flaxen cloths, still remained 
the sole, the universal tailor, dressmaker, seamstress, mil' 
liner, hosier, and haberdasher of the community. If she 
could not cut and make the clothes of her husband, herself, 
and her children, there was nobody to whom she could 
turn to have it done, and even if representatives of these 
various trades, now minutely divided, had been present, 
she would have had no money to pay for the services. She 
might exchange work with a neighbor or a group of neigh' 
bors, and thus form a sort of informal cutting and sewing 
society with meetings at the houses of the members — 
though many a mother, confident of her own skill and less 
gregarious in her nature, preferred to solve her own prob' 
lems as best she might. Often such a one rather resented 
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the prying eyes of an outsider into so sacred a thing as 
new clothes, preferring, where costume was involved, that 
dement of surprise so dear to the female heart. 

Under such cooperative methods the housewife most 
proficient in cutting garments would devote herself mainly 
to her specialty and others (there were seldom more than 
three or four within the same social circle in these gather 
ings) would baste, or sew, or fit the resulting garmente 
upon the hapless boys and girls whose play was thus in' 
terrupted. It was before the days of universal patterns 
when the human figure, of whatever age or size, can be 
covered even if not fitted. As families were generally large, 
and of all shapes and siaes, die garments were fashioned 
from those already in use somewhere, always making due 
allowance — this generally meaning an anticipation of 
growth in the unfortunate child which often produced an 
incongruous effect so far as appearance was concerned. 

The responsibility thrust upon the housewife in the 
purchase of goods for dothing was always serious and 
heavy. It involved a technical knowledge of textiles now 
almost lost from disuse. If intended for winter garments, 
the principal consideration was to determine whether it 
was “all wool and a yard wide”, as wdl as its capacity 
for shrinkage. The way the goods were pulled apart and 
their warp and woof examined was often the despair of 
the stordceeper with whom patience, whether natural or 
acquired, had to be a virtue. In prints or ginghams the 
one question was, “Will it wash?” In this line the know!' 
edge of the seeker counted for less; but the seller’s penalty 
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for mistake or misrepresentation was likely to be imposed 
even more rigorously than in the case of woolens. The 
choice of linings was also one of more difficulty than now 
becaxise the variety was so restricted as often, perforce, 
to produce ridiculous results. On the whole, however, the 
Pioneer woman had quite as much natural taste and as 
sharp an eye for ultimate consequences or results as her 
more fashionable and more pretentious sister in older 
communities. 

NOT OBLIVIOUS TO THjB FASHIONS 

This is not to say that the Pioneer woman was proof 
against the attractions of the fashion book, or the descrip'* 
tions of gowns and lingerie (how she would have laughed 
at the use of this word as a name for underclothes) which 
made their way, in however scanty supply, through the 
local, political, or religious newspapers that found sub' 
scription and study in her family; but it was only to look 
and to languish for something as remote as a jewel case 
full of pearls or diamonds ; it was not even to disobey or 
disregard the tenth commandment. The making of women’s 
garments was no simpler than it is now. What with the 
skill necessary to cover a hoop skirt or a bustle besides 
fairly fitting the figure, the keeping up with the inevitable 
changes as to the length of the train, or that thing of male 
mystery the fixing of the waistline, and the absence of 
aids in the way of figures or models for study or use, a 
skill was required that taxed the ingenuity and taste of 
the maker. She did not have to consider the thing called 
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decollete (how this word, too, would have pulled her, 
the low neck dress being not only unknown but an abomi' 
nation, if mentioned) or many of the developments, now 
the vanity of the refined, or the necessity of the well'dressed 
woman. 

This woman had one dear possession : a black silk dress 
for high occasions; a black of other material for church or 
visiting; a grey of wool for winter wear; a white muslin 
dress; a stock of ginghams of the old kind for hoiise wear 
when visitors came; and eked out her wardrobe with a 
supply of calico or print dresses in various shades of gaiety 
or sobriety. In many cases, the precious wedding dress, 
seldom worn, was oftenest held as an heirloom for the . 
daughter when her day of days should come. When to 
these was added the Quaker sunbonnet — about the sim' 
plest as well as the most attractive and to the male mind 
the most tantalhiing of feminine headgear — it will be 
realizied that the Pioneer woman was not devoid either of 
taste or the desire and ability properly to adorn herself. 
She often added for headcovering, bonnets of the most 
wonderful shape (among them the type known then as 
the sky-scraper, a name afterwards applied to buildings) 
for dress occasions. These were seldom the work of her 
own hands but were fashioned with more or less success 
by the village milliner who learning the only available 
feminine trade other than that of seamstress proper (with 
which it was often united) betook herself to the mo^ im- 
portant town in the vicinity and gave perhaps a year to 
her apprenticeship. When this was comple^ if there 
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was an opening she generally returned home to follow her 
trade. 


MAKING AHD MEHPIHG MEM’S CLOTHES 

Mending has been one of the problems of womankind 
from the pre-historic cave dweller down into the most com- 
plicated of human surroundings, so that the Pioneer home 
was only carrying on the traditions of the housewife of all 
ages. But this one had to work under the hampering con- 
ditions fixed by the absence of help, the lack of material, 
and pressure of work. It Weis never done, and it was the 
labor of odd minutes generally after the family had gone 
to bed. Patched dothes for the men folk, as well as for 
the children, were the order of the working day and there- 
fore not taboo; but here, as elsewhere throughout history, 
lay the proverb, “a patch is neighborly but patch upon 
patch is beggarly.” 

In men’s dothes, there was little style but a variety 
almost as infinite as the reputed charm of Cleopatra. The 
working garb had to be adjusted to the season. In the 
winter, heavy coats, sddom with the garment known as 
a vest or waistcoat which was an afterthought, with a short 
overcoat, heavy woolen or corduroy trousers, drawers and 
undershirts of heavy red flannd, or sometimes of canton- 
flannd, a heavy cotton goods with a nap on one side — 
all cut and made at home — thick woolen shirts, generally 
red or blue, with rolling dose buttoned collars not en- 
cumbered nor adorned with a necktie, surmounted by a 
fur or doth cap, with ample ear-flaps, with the historic 
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comforter (beloved of Bob Cratchit) which was a long 
home'knit neck wrap about eight inches wide and from 
six to eight feet in length. It was worn by persons of both 
sexes, wrapped round many times and tucked into the 
coat in front or tied behind. When, in addition the legs 
were still further protected by thick jeans overalls and then 
carefully encased in something resembling the modern 
puttee, over top boots, inside of which were the heaviest 
obtainable woolen socks and a pair of overshoes, made of 
buffalo skin with the hair inside — only, when to all these 
preparations were added the covering of the hands, was 
it possible to meet the Arctic conditior^ outdoors in a sled 
or on horseback on the way to school or any other errand 
that required attention with the thermometer ranging from 
fifteen to thirty degrees below aero. The time required 
for dressing a man for such a crisis might well rival that 
of the debutante preparing for her first dance; and the 
un-wrapping process su^ested the disinterment of an 
Egyptian mummy. 

ums CLOrHES for summer 

The working costume for summer had all the contrasts 
that the differences in temperatures could suggest. When 
the preparatory ploughing began, around the middle of 
April, the man’s clothes took on a sea change. By the first 
of June and for the succeeding four months the important 
question was not how much clothing must be worn but 
how little would suffice to insure decency and personal 
comfort. When the barefoot season had fully arrived, 
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underclothes of all orders and conditions disappeared, the 
check or hickory shirt of cotton put in an appearance, the 
coat was discarded and was only carried into the fields as 
protection against possible rain, the trousers were a light 
thin denim, supported sometimes by two suspenders, made 
of the same materials as the shirt, and hence as rigid as 
such goods can be, but very often by only one; whatever 
the number, they were always “galluses” out of whidi 
grew the slang, “Oh! he is a one-gallus fdlow”, originally 
an expression of contempt indicating an inferior social 
position in its wearer. 

This garb was not encumbered with neckwear or any' 
thing else of an ornamental order and was generally com' 
pleted by a straw hat often woven at home or in the 
neighborhood which, as the season came to an end, had 
a big ventilating hole in its crown. Owing to tie ferocity 
of the sunshine, it was not safe to go bardaeaded, so in 
order to ward off sunstroke, some kind of compromise head' 
covering had to be adopted. It is probably a safe estimate 
that the money cost of a man’s average field working sum' 
mer costume, from toe to crown, was considerably under 
two dollars. 


BOOTS AHD SHOES 

The footwear for men was the old'fashioned top'boot — 
a first cousin, once or twice removed, of the far'famed 
Wellington boot. The five'year'old boy began with a pair 
of these, adorned witi showy red tops or fronts — the 
moment of acquisition remaining ever after the figure of 
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speech to describe the ultimate degree of human joy. Boots 
came in all qualities and weights, the average for rough 
wear for men and boys being made of cowhide. The 
capacity of such leather for absorbing water in heavy rains 
or in the slush made by the melting snow was unbelievable. 
If left on the feet to dry after the day’s work, their re- 
moval was the hardest task of the whole twenty'four hours; 
if taken off in this condition and permitted to dry before 
the fire, putting them on was often next to impossible. In 
the first operation, the bootjack (now an almost forgotten 
aid to the male toilet) was a home'made article, generally 
somewhat crude in finish, made from a piece of board about 
five inches wide and a foot long with a supporting deat 
just back of the wedge-shaped piece sawed from it. It was 
put on the floor and thus became a damp for dutching 
the boot just above the hed. The rest was left to the main 
strength of the wearer. In its absence, the growing boy 
took his father’s boot between his legs, and being propelled 
by the other foot of the victim, became the boot extractor 
while the brothers did a like service for each other. 

For the most part, the average boot was ill-fitting and, 
by reason of its weight and thickness, most uncomfortable. 
For Sunday wear there was a calfskin boot which was both 
presentable and easy. It was costly, being made to ordo”, 
while its coarser, every-day brother was generally ready- 
made. 

When summer came all boys and young men went bare- 
foot, a concession to the proprieties which was seldom 
openly made by the head of a family and never by a grown 
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woman in a prosperous state of life. As children, girls 
would eschew all footwear during the summer, a state of 
comfort abandoned with regret as the young lady period 
approached. Carrying the boots or shoes when walking 
along a road and putting them on as a town was ap- 
proached, one of the settled customs in old New England 
as well as in modern Russia, was common. It probably 
dates back to the remotest antiquity. Women’s shoes were 
also heavy and strong, though not so clumsy as men’s, with 
large, low square heels — comfortable, in spite of the tend- 
ency in the young of the sex to wear them a number or 
so smaller than the foot. It was seldom that women’s foot- 
wear was made by the local shoemaker, his function, out- 
side Sunday boots being limited mainly to repair and 
stretching. 

Knitting was the one manufacturing branch of industry 
that had survived and perhaps even increased its vogue 
owing to enlarged use made necessary by the severity of 
the cold. In 1860 , near the middle of our period, general 
use of such an article as the cotton hosiery of the modem 
day was still some years in the future. It was given over 
almost wholly to the useful — the fancy or ornamental 
only coming in when the supply of the necessary was met 
by new fashions. Learning to knit was quite as distincdy 
a part of a girl’s education as learning to read and began 
earlier. It largely took the shape of hosiery for both sexes, 
and of mittens for the men with an occasional pair of gloves 
in spite of the fact that the average boy or his father did 
not relish the hampering of his fingers by separating them. 
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It was used figuratively, as “giving the mitten” when an 
ambitious swain found his advances checked so that this 
figurative refusal of advances took the place of the maiden' 
ly hand for which he was supposed to be an applicant. 
The mending as well as the making of thick woolen mittens 
was another of the housewife’s onerous duties. 

An additional standby for men’s handwear was the mit' 
ten made of buckskin, although deer soon so declined in 
number that tihe real article was displaced by the skin of 
the sheep or the dog. It coxald be worn in using the axe 
and had an endurance or lasting power that much re' 
sembled that of its wearer. As prosperity came the glove 
made of buckskin was substituted for driving purposes; in 
very cold weather, if the employment permitted, a woolen 
mitten was worn over it. A later stage of continued pros' 
perity would enable the use of wool'lined mittens and 
gloves, or others made of buffalo skins with the hair out' 
side, and a larger measure of financial return would further 
fix both the social status and the comfort with beaver or 
seal mittens or gloves which, being for both use and dhow, 
were the appurtenances of a family rather than of an in' 
dividual. 

For women’s handwear the home'made woolen glove 
or mitten was soon succeeded by a lighter machine'made 
article, and in its course by the cotton or silk glove almost 
uniformly in black. It seemed to be the rule, through all 
the stages of the Pioneer’s progress, that the manufacturer 
always catered first, especially in the lifter and daintier 
articles, to tihe needs and wants of women. This was wdl' 
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corned by the man because the housewife was prone to 
sacrifice herself for the male members of her family. The 
so-called kid glove did not become an inevitable addition 
to the woman’s costume until after the dose of the period 
with which I am dealing. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE BEST SUIT 

Every man and boy had to have a best suit, generally 
known in the dialect of the time as his “Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing” dothes. For the boy, until he became seventeen or 
eighteen, this was a modification of his school suit, generally 
in a better quality of goods, which was put off when he 
came home and before he took up that two to three hours 
of work, hidden under the deceptive and glorified name 
of “chores.” This best suit — as its name indicates — was 
almost a sacred thing and as outgrown went down the 
family in succession, as did all other garments for male 
or female from the oldest to the youngest until in its down- 
ward movement it had finally to be worn out as a school 
or working suit in the fall or spring seasons. 

Wearing it was resented as a form of torture, so that 
its life was prolonged out of due time. Perhaps it was never 
put on willingly except to go to the circus or the county 
fair. It had a successor when the boy, grown up to dght- 
een or twenty, began to find that after all his gibes and 
bashfulness girls were really interesting and important hu- 
man beings, he would be promoted out of his mother’s 
hands and sent off to the nearest tailor, probably in the 
county seat town, with a piece of doth made in the ad- 
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jacent woolen-null, probably from home-grown fleeces, in 
order that there might be fashioned for him a tail coat, 
known popularly to this country, though not in England, 
as a Prince Albert. That it came out as one of the won- 
ders of sartorial art is a statement that need not be denied, 
as nobody could or would dispute this judgment. But, as 
it was no more ridiculous than those examples worn by 
his mates, the standard, whether of achievement or of 
fashion, would not be disturbed and each boy could laugh 
or be laughed at in his turn. 

Every man that either had or was anything at all must 
have a really best suit for outside use. It, too, must include 
a tail coat, accompanied by broadcloth trousers, a high 
vest, white shirts with high attached collars, fine calf boots, 
woolen socks, but often perhaps of white instead of colored 
yarn, some sort of a necktie, almost indescribable because 
it was in the chrysalis stage, hanging between the old- 
fashioned stock, which had tormented several generations 
of men otherwise rational, and the simple black ties that 
preceded the development which has been under way dur- 
ing the intervening half century. Perhaps no generation 
of men, clad in respectable costumes, were ever more un- 
comfortable than those of the time under review. They 
had to conform. They were quite as much the slaves of 
fashion, in their plain way, as if they had lived in the 
period of Beau Brummdi and the Regent; but they took 
their clothes, as the early English were ^d to take their 
pleasures, with a sadness that nothing could conc^ or 
overcome. In 1860 there were probably never more than 
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from two to a half do^en swallow-tail coats and an equal 
number of fashionable stovepipe hats — the show suits of 
the day — in any average county. According to the fashion 
of the time these men were well and fashionably dad in 
suits that when new had like modern dress coats an un- 
usual expectation of life. The old-time bandana handker- 
chief had not yet gone out of fashion, nor had the fine 
linen one come in. 

For probably twenty years the large square grey shawl 
was an accepted artide of appard for the schoolteacher, 
for the doctor when on dress parade, or for the lawyer. It 
was a legitimate successor of the old-fashioned doak and 
had all its convenience and warmth. Many readers will 
recall pictures of Lincoln in one of these over-garments. 

MEH’S COLLARS AHD WOMEH’S JEWELRY 

Early in the war period came the paper collar. It was 
another step on the way to an improved appearance. If 
there was one thing in whida the Pioneer housewife’s fail- 
ure was conspicuous it was in laundering the white collar 
and its connected shirt. Somehow she coxild sddom acquire 
this art, and it was probably this fact quite as much as 
anything dse that brought into existence the really funny 
product — the paper coUar. It came in, almost without 
warning, during the early war days along with shoddy and 
many other artides hitherto strange. It was cheap, in both 
cost and value (two essentially different things). It came 
in a variety of shapes, in paper boxes of ten, and was at 
once hailed as a boon. Many a manly neck which had 
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bent to any sort of collar soon found itself according to the 
fashion encased in these curious pasteboard bands, thus 
arousing, in both beholder and wecirer, a sense of the 
ludicrous not always agreeable to all concerned. It was 
the precursor of many improvements, including real collars, 
and eventually real laundries, an almost unsuspected passion 
for cleanliness and an enhanced desire for neatness; but 
while it lived, which was perhaps for not more than five 
or ten years of general use, it was one of the really amuS'' 
ing concomitants of the male toilet. 

A word ought to be added about jewelry. Long strings 
of beads were still worn, mainly by girls and young women. 
Most women wore earrings and had breastpins, bracelets, 
brooches, or lockets, generally rather heavy, old-fashioned 
articles in solid gold. Diamonds and other precious stones 
were conspicuous only by their absence. Rings were not 
so much in fashion; even the wedding ring, not being a 
necessary accompaniment in marriage ceremonies, was so 
far from being universal that it was hardly general. Few 
watches were worn — almost none of them by women — 
and these were generally set in heavy silver hunting-cases. 
When the sun shone neither they nor other indicators were 
needed for telling the time. Every man, woman, or duid 
over ten years of age, asked nothing better than a door- 
way (all buildings were set square to the four points of 
the compass) a tree, a row of com, a fence-post, or want- 
ing all these, his own shadow when standing erect in the 
imddle of a fidid to give a fairly accurate idea of the hour. 
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TREATMENT OF CHILDREH 

Children were such an important element numerically in 
the Pioneer life that no account would be complete that 
did not give special attention to them, in spite of the gen' 
eral assumption that they are always the same and every' 
where alike. In the chapters devoted to education attention 
was given to this subject, but there are features in their 
relations to their time not there considered. It also has 
an importance because of the changes under which old 
things have passed away and given place to new. 

In respect to the care of children no such person was 
known as a wet'nurse, seldom an ordinary nurse, while 
artificial food was so rardy resorted to as to be almost 
unknown. The mother cared for her children, whatever 
the number, until the older ones could play their destined 
part as little fathers and mothers. The old'fashioned walnut 
or oak cradle was in many cases the only family heirloom, 
going down from mother to son or daughter and was often 
an immigrant from one State to another, sometimes doing 
its bit during at least three generations in four States. 
Cases have been known in which a single cradle had been 
the refuge in succession of thirty or forty babies. Once 
introduced, it was sddom empty; a newcomer generally 
crowding out an older occupant. 

Discipline for children was still patriarchal on religious 
lines, firm and steady, full of a real affection that was tern' 
pered by recognized duty seldom fitful or wavering but 
practically devoid of show. “Train up a child in the way 
he should go” and “spare the rod and spoil the child” were 
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as orthodox and better learned by heart than the Shorter 
Catechism itself. It would be safe to assert that corporal 
punishment was universal, regardless of sex, almost with- 
out respect to age, up to and including majority — often 
beyond it. It was probably the most widely distributed 
habit of the time. It was seldom severe, but as the doc- 
trine of total depravity was never questioned so the effec- 
tiveness of physical punishment was not doubted. 

A family once started did not long remain a burden 
however great the number, if only its new members could 
stand the pressure and live at all. Even before direct earn- 
ing power came, they paid their way by caring for each 
other. The result was that among people both industrious 
and prudent the larger the family the greater the prosperity. 
Therefore, no study that should overlook or belittle the 
economic contribution of children to this life would be 
either true or complete. This fact was so much in evidence 
that in industrious families the average age at which strong, 
healthy children, whether boys or girls, had repaid to 
parents the actual money cost, including medical attention, 
food, clothing, housing, education, and all other possible 
expense, was not more than fifteen. As it was rare that, 
save for books, any real money was expended for education 
between this period and their majority, the half-grown or 
full-grown child was so much profit. 

Taking the value of farms and their equipment at any 
given census return between 1840 up to and including 
1870, it woTjld be safe to assert that one-fourth or one- 
third of the whole was the product of the labor of chfldren 
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under the age of nineteen or twenty, and as the boys sel' 
dom left home for an average of another two or three 
years they probably earned for their parents, in this extra 
service alone, far more than was distributed to them in the 
shape of a pair of colts and sometimes as a small farm 
often given, nominally as a present, but sometimes so 
seriously handicapped by its lack of improvements that 
either a mortgage, when available, or tiresome waiting was 
required to give it value. 

SOME OF THE CHILD SLAVERY OF THE PERIOD 

Nobody, not even the boy or girl who put in fourteen 
hours a day of hard, unrelieved labor for nine months a 
year, with scant pocket-money often begrudged, with a 
meagre three or four months in school, accompanied then 
by many hours of work each day in return for the privilege, 
ever thought about it as an imposition; but, under this 
profitable system, talent, ambition, and independence were 
never before or since so successfully turned into enforced, 
though willing, sacrifice. As parents had passed through 
it, it was not thought of as exacting, or unjust, or as 
child labor in the sense that this term is used as to mill or 
cotton fidd, where the hours are tempered by sentiment 
or law to the recognizied average physical strength of its 
participants and some systematic play is provided; but it 
was in their own homes, doing the same order of work, 
often performed under compulsion or threat or crowning 
it with a devotion, and at the same time a simplicity that 
was montomental. How they came out of it all, why they 
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did not rebel are among the wonders of a rigoroias but 
marvelous time. And yet these tasks were done with a 
willingness, even an eagerness, far greater than that shown 
under more favorable outward surroundings by the average 
wage earners of those times or any that have succeeded 
them. 

The spirit behind these young people was the same as 
that shown by their parents — the stem, indefatigable men 
and women who, whether by choice or fate, were working 
out their destiny in the belief that they were making and 
saving a race. This army of children, uniformly numbering 
probably one-fourth of the active workers of the com- 
munity, were not doing these grinding tasks for themselves, 
but because of the hope that driving them on sprang eternal 
in the breast of the Pioneer, bom in him as the inheritance 
of many generations. They realised, often quite early, the 
hardness of their fate; but there neither was nor could be 
any other and they cheerfully bowed their necks anew to 
their appointed work, as the prisoner in the galleys must 
bend his back to the oars. 

We are all prone to sing peans of praise to the hardy 
and courageous men and women who went out to conquer 
a wilderness; but when we do this I should like to hear 
at least a word or so of chorus to celebrate the sufferings 
and the achievements of these youthful heroes and heroines 
who, between the ages of tm and twenty years, added 
without direct compensation the extra touch that marked 
the difference between existence and living, between failure 
and success, and did it in the face of a n<^ect of the play 
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or rest proper to them; of the charms of that nature which 
they were too worn to see in all its beauty; and of the 
educational privilege that was more than unpardonable; 
really, the result of the indefensibility of ignorance. It was 
a child slavery far worse than that denounced — often 
with the exaggeration due to the ^eal that marches arm 
in arm with ignorance — and has finally been forbidden 
by law and opinion in the past quarter of a century. It 
was worse, because it included among its victims the best 
blood that this country had or coiald have. 

EXCUSES WHICH CANNOT BE TUKHED mTO KEASOHS 

I KNOW the usual arguments about discipline; about the 
health'giving qualities of the Great Outdoors; and about 
the necessity to develop quickly — lest they might, some' 
how, run away — the resources that nature had scattered 
with such a lavish hand. Any kind of a plea may be made 
for the fibrst-named quality. It is as possible under its work- 
ings to ruin the health or sacrifice the lives of thousands 
of adolescent girls by an iron-dad and irrational education- 
al system; or to devdop a new country with the feverish 
haste that makes for waste, ineffidency, or incompleteness 
and produces a half-baked people; as it is to throw the 
same system, in its higher reaches, into the morbid and 
criminal ambitions of a great nation (like Germany) and 
thus to plunge the whole world into the misery of a univer- 
sal war. But this haste, this hardness, that stopped neither 
to think nor to pity was both unnecessary and demoralising, 
and has left our people a heritage containing so many bad 
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dements that they have weakened what would otherwise 
have produced a rounded character with no less of charm 
than of strength. 

I reali2;e the force of the words I have written on this 
question, nearly always subjected to the process of taboo; 
but, in making up a verdict on our national life these sinis' 
ter conditions can neither be hid nor veiled. 

It is not possible to belittle the great achievements of 
that Pioneer who for a century from the day when Daniel 
Boone went to Kentucky passed through perils and suffer- 
ings beyond any ordinary comprehension; it is a subject 
for pride to know and realise how many worthy and use- 
ful men and women came out of the surroundings which, 
over the pages dealing with almost tiresome details, have 
been the inspiration of this study. But, while nothing per- 
haps could have changed the form of the growth and de- 
vdopment to which as a people we adapted ourselves, it 
is permissible to indulge, at the least in a sigh, for the suffer- 
ing and torture of the young on this long march, and to 
speculate how much better the world might have been 
but for the sacrifice to hurry, thoughtlessness, and greed of 
the brave children whose graves, known only to the All- 
seeing eye, are scattered over the wilderness and the prairie, 
to say nothing of the loss of mental and moral energy, the 
reduced vitality, the murder of aspiration and ambition, 
the diminishing power of achievement, even the lingering 
death, of the many more whose physical stamina was still 
barely sufiBcient to catrry them through to a success often 
more apparent than real. 
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What I have written upon this question may be read 
as a protest against a grinding industry that was untimely 
and artificial, both in itself and its results, and as far more 
than a protest — an indictment of a killqoy theology. 

CLOSEHESS OF ASSOCIATION 

In spite of these high, almost unjumpable hurdles there 
were compensations now absent. In this simple life, boys 
and girls were able fairly to know everything good or in' 
teresting which within its narrow range the time offered. 
Long before they had reached their majority they were 
known to their elders all about them, almost as weU as to 
their parents. On the one hand, their industry, energy, 
ambitions, outiook upon the world, or, on the other, their 
laziness, uselessness, or their lack of spirit were so measured 
that tJieir future place among their fellows could be fairly 
predicted. This was true, too, whether they dected to re' 
main within their own narrow environment, or went out 
into a world which if not larger was at least different. 
The opportunity to know what so many parallel trades 
meant gave the boys who did not look forward to the 
farm as a career a perspective and an insight into these 
other branches of useful work. They could see, at first 
hand, and thus know from ocular demonstration how the 
blacksmith, the wheelwright, the carpenter, the shoemaker, 
the weaver, the store'keeper, the miller, the editor, the 
politician, the doctor, or the preacher did his work, how 
he handled his material or utensils, or that more important 
tool his mind. When they were freed from the farm they 
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cotild choose, with some approach to intelhgence, their 
own careers. 

Then, too, children were admitted pretty fredly to see 
and know whatever lay in the path of their parents. From 
early childhood they ate at the Scime table, where manners 
and quiet were imposed upon them; they went and came 
freely whenever, indoors or out, there was company; they 
heard and knew everything that pertained to business or 
religious or social affairs in all their ramifications and were 
thus introduced to a wide range of interests which gradually 
grew into the thoughts and ways of their elders. By these 
means they knew well, though seldom prematurely, many 
useful things that could not have come to them under the 
workings of the usual policy of exclusion — a fact not only 
interesting and important in itself, but carrying strong 
evidence of the propriety of the language used in family 
or social relations upon which I have already insisted. 

As the work of these neighborhoods, both singly and in 
cooperation, was transacted in the open, the children, if 
bright, curious, really social beings, had an opportunity 
all over this Pioneer region to know every movement in 
the mysterious process of making a State from the moment 
the first family came xmtil within ten years the average 
township had grown to about six or seven hundred people, 
comprising aU conditions of men, and the county had made 
a place for itself. Such a child became an interested spec- 
tator long before it was fairly out of its first order of 
(dothes. It heard all the discussions about scihoolhouses and 
schools, about roads and bridges, about preachers and re- 
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vivals, about government and politics, and would, in its 
simple way, take its measure of the various elements with 
which it came into contact. If there was any amusement 
from a shooting-match to a hunt for a horse thief it would 
be first a spectator, and then, often prematurely, according 
to its development or precocity, a participant. If it was 
inclined to the bad or coarse, it might hear or see, now and 
then, uncanny things, but woe to the man or group from 
whom such offenses came if the really discriminating ele- 
ments in the neighborhood should discover this attempted 
demoralization. 

Such a child, in spite of educational drawbacks and de- 
ficiencies, would get a real knowledge of the world far 
more helpful to it in its later days than that which could 
possibly come to the more eclectic and pretentious training 
that some distant child acquired in urban surroundings. 
Its life, in spite of hard, grinding toil at certain seasons, 
was far from dull, and it acquired in reality that all-around 
knowledge and experience which have given to the Amer- 
ican the abnormal development so often accounted as a 
reproach to our life. 

LEARHIHG FROM ELDERS EVERYWHERE A^^D ALWAYS 

In every neighborhood there were the visits, constant and 
steady, of the older men and women, parents or grand- 
parents, uncles or aunts of settlers, or other relatives and 
old friends from the States of origin — which then seemed 
as remote as the stars. They were received as welcome 
messengers from anodier and different order of existence. 
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They came from districts into which, perhaps, the railroad, 
the canal, die steamboat, and the slowly'perfecting telegraph 
had penetrated and where the superior lawyer, preacher, 
or doctor was found and known, or the newspaper, some-- 
what less primitive, was published. These visitors, often 
remaining for weeks, knew something of the incipient 
manufactures of the day and even had some familiarity 
with public libraries, academies, colleges, and universities 
which though rude were superior to anything that the 
newer community could know. Out of these social rela' 
tions, from these out-world real human beings, the ez^er, 
curious boy and girl, with open eye, ear, and mind, would 
get something new and valuable. This process went on 
in every township; and here, again, the policy of including 
the children was carried out much to their entertainment 
and advantage. 

It was not the highest expression of the best the world 
held even then; but it was wholesome and intimate and, 
best of all, it was new to them; with all its faults it sank 
deep into the youthful mind. It was akin to that Oriental 
method of communicating fact and poetry through the 
teller of stories and legends and the later methods in medi- 
eval days by which the ballad-maker and singer who, crude 
though his music may have been, fed the mmd or aroused 
the icaagination of bis listeners. 

This close association with neighbors and dders not only 
brought to these children, exiled to an always receding 
frontier, a knowledge of men; but it a)rrect«i many of 
the defects inseparable from thdr narrow educational out- 
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fit. They wore far more likely to learn something real about 
geography by looking up in their atlases the place of resi' 
dence of the visitors to whom they had listened with open 
eyes, ears, and mouths than when they were limited to 
memorizing the meaningless names of countries, capitals, 
or rivers in Asia, or to bounding some artificial and 
useless principality in Europe. They had a better chance 
of knowing something both interesting and useful about 
manufactures, from hearing aU about a reaper factory in 
Chicago, or an iron foundry in Pennsylvania, or a big new 
wagonmaker’s shop in Indiana, or a cotton mill, or a shoe 
factory in Massachusetts, than they had from the meagre, 
undirected, undigested reading about such enterprises in 
the fugitive accounts that might pass under their eye or 
even be whoEy missed from their Eves by neglect or the 
absence of opportunity. 

This constant, never'resting communication of people 
in one part of the country with those who had plunged 
into the forest or the remoter uplands had a potent in' 
fluence. It not only peopled new regions but it carried 
back, in due time, against the day of real need some 
of the most enterprising of the young who with narrow 
opportunities but with an insight whetted by environment 
and experience, returned to seek an enlarged horizon.* 

* These are not to be confused -with the movers'back of whom 
I have written somewhat fully and, I fear, rather disparagingly. 
The latter belonged to the resdeas, often to the unsuccessful in the 
original migraticais. Those referred to in the text were of die 
next generation, who, seeking a difFcrent work from that about 
them, or from that which was far beyond them on the plains or 
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These boys and girls passed through such a life, went out 
to their work in every State in the Union but especially 
into those callings demanding health, strength, energy, in' 
genuity, initiative, and above all ingrained integrity. Whet' 
ever they went, and whatever they did, or their descendants 
are doing, in spite of changes of scene or the outward 
form of their labors, they are as truly the product of the 
original Pioneer spirit as if they had passed their lives 
amid the surroundings in which their grandfathers helped 
to lay the foundations of new States. 

I have set forth herein (I fear with ilhconcealed asperity) 
the harshness of the surroundings in which children lived, 
the demands that indtastry made, and the meagerness of 
educational privileges; I shall take occasion, on succeeding 
pages, to describe the games and sports which disprove the 
general assumption that all was work without play, and 
that as an effect Jack must have been the dull boy of the 
adage. 


HOW FAMILIES STOOD TOGETHER 

The ties that bound families together were unusually 
strong during these formative days. Sentiment still sur' 
rounded blood relationship in a way almost as striking as 

across the mountains, pined for something older or more conven- 
tional and thus sought it in the regions of origin. The influence 
that this back flow of enterprising and ambitious young men and 
women had upon the later development of the country, as a whole, 
is almost beyond estimate. Its detailed treatment does not fall with- 
in the purview of this study but deserves the attention of any 
reader interested in the human tides that have flowed and ebbea 
through the life of the time. 
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in the Biblical times upon which so many customs and 
manners were predicated. Families followed one another 
in the making of new settlements, all the members helped 
in their work, espoused each other’s likes and dislikes, and 
in general were friendly. Family then meant both sides, 
those of the husband and the wife. The mother^indaw joke 
had not acquired its present vogue, as, in most cases, the 
wife’s mother was often the one reliance in time of need. 
If one branch lagged behind in life’s race it was seldom 
cast off but was aided so long as it showed a desire and 
willingness to help itself. 

If children settled down in the same neighborhood, they 
generally did so in small and modest homes where, without 
parental gifts of money which few had to spare, they made 
their way up as their forebears had done in one generation 
after another. Often they were able to command that 
advice and assistance which are so much more valuable 
than unearned money. In this way they could maintain 
in emergencies that cooperation which enabled each to 
benefit the other. The replacing of a cow or a horse when 
lost by accident, disease, theft, or straying, the timely aid 
in haying, or harvest, or storm, the going for the doctor 
— all these various functions were discharged without 
much regard to the fact that they lived in many houses 
rather than in one, as in other days. 

There was a strong feeling against married sons and 
daughters continuing to live in the parental home — the 
feeling of independence dictating a separation. It was a 
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sentiment, so common as almost to be proverbial, that no 
two women with any considerable measure of authority 
should live in the same house. This prompted the senten^ 
tious saying that “no house, whatever its si2;e, had ever 
yet been designed or built that was big enough for two 
families with a divided authority and none too small for 
single families that wanted to be happy.” When boys or 
girls went away to school or out into life tibe parental 
watchfulness was keen and the feeling of pride universal 
and strong. Perhaps the proportion of family quarrels was 
smaller than in a more conventional society. There was 
not much opportunity for differences about property; the 
laws providing for equal distribution prevented this; be' 
sides, as there was not much property to divide there was 
little to quarrel about; it was easier and pleasanter, as well 
as more independent, to earn it than to yearn for it by 
inheritance. 

Perhaps the strongest incentive to family unity lay in 
the fact that there was little going away to school or for 
long and distant visits, and that the latter when made had 
an interest for all concerned, the reports of them tending 
to relieve the tedium incident to isolation. They were all 
driven to steady work, with no idlers or favorites, so that 
there was every motive to draw together and few to drive 
them asunder. Everything considered, isolation tended to 
promote family peace and unity, and as each community 
was a collection of families there was litde chance to brew 
dissension or misunderstanding. 





Fighting Off Cold in Houses 

FIGHTLHG OFF COLD Di HOUSES 

Few features in the early history of this country dianged 
less in its first two hundred and fifty years than the method 
of heating. Except for the fact that it was both a reliance 
and a necessity, the fireplace of the earliest days did not 
greatly differ from the same device in the present. In ad' 
justing themselves to a climate of longer winters and more 
severe weather than they had known as Exiropeans, new 
developments were necessary. So they took the open fire' 
place, built it deeper and wider, and living where the 
destruction of wood was one of the highest virtues they 
were prepared to bum all that was necessary if they could 
command some measure of comfort. Perhaps the Pioneer 
was even more liberal in the expenditure of fuel than his 
precursor, the colonist. As the former penetrated into the 
rich forest lands of the West, the timber became heavier 
than in New England, Pennsylvania, or the South. There 
were no moxmtains, and even few uplands, so that, as a 
larger proportion of the land was available for cultivation 
and as all had to be cleared before it could be xised there 
was no choice except to treat every part like every other 
when it was finally reached. There was no chance to dodge 
or go round it. 

By the time that the great central plateau between the 
Allegheny and the Mississippi had been reached, the house' 
heating problem had not only become a known and fixed 
quality but had settled itsdf . It was a question of the size 
of the fireplace and its constant supply with fuel. The 
varieties of wood to be used had not much changed, ex' 
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cept that hickory had become more of a reliance. If oak 
and elm were less common, black walnut was more plenti' 
ful. Whatever wood lent itself the more easily to manipu- 
lation was used. The line of least resistance was the only 
one to follow. There was no idea of economy; only the 
destruction of a nuisance could be in mind. 

THE ART OF MAKIHG A LOG FIRE 

The making and maintenance of one of these great fires 
constituted a difficult art and was a man’s job : women 
lacked both the strength and the knack. In the coldest 
of weather when the fire never went out, it was replenished 
on Saturday night generally after the children had gone 
to bed. The old fire was allowed to smoulder until little 
was left but a great bed of coals which still threw out a 
strong heat. A great buckeye log, often two feet or more 
in diameter, had already been cut and brought to the 
front door where it awaited transfer to the bed of coals 
prepared for it. It had been cut with mathematical care 
so that it would fit exactly into the angles. As such a 
chimney would have a width of from four to six feet, this 
piece of timber had something of the dimensions and much 
of the character of a sawlog, and was handled by the 
methods used in a logging camp. It could only be moved 
by levers and canthooks, and when it had finally reached 
the fireplace it was rolled over the coals on improvised 
skids into its final resting place. Then the short, heavy 
andirons were adjusted, a suitable forestick, generally of 
hackberry or hickory, perhaps ten inches or a foot through, 
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was put into its place and the vacant space filled with the 
coals and dry or quick burning wood so that no chill should 
come into the room. The structure (no other word can 
describe it) was completed by a top backlog and a top 
forestick to insure and regulate the draught. 

When aU these operations, requiring perhaps a half an 
hour, were over, there was a fire that would have reflected 
high honor upon the most dignified and hospitable of 
bcironial halls. The soggy backlog, which did not get much 
more than heated through during the first two or three 
days, then slowly burned away, outlasting a new green 
forestick each day and two or three top backlogs until, 
at the end of its life of a week, it had almost disappeared. 
If the severe cold continued it was replaced by a worthy 
successor. 

Careful precautions were taken against danger from 
sparks or defects in the chimney. The most serious diffi' 
culty was the smoke to which fireplaces have always been 
prone; but the real Pioneer knew pretty well how both 
to build against this and to overcome the nuisance when 
the wind was shifting and unfriendly. With all its virtues, 
such a fire had a good many drawbacks. If imperfect or 
low so that every part of the room was not heated, it was 
likely to leave its shivering victims to freeze on one side 
while roasting on the other. This was the effect in prob' 
ably the majority of homes where it was in use; but the 
Pioneer adjusted himself to faults, philosophically balanced 
them with virtues, and thanked his stars that matters were 
no worse. 
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But the emission of heat was not the only function of 
the well-regulated fire. In addition to radiating cheerful- 
ness it was a producer of thought. It was the most demo- 
cratic among aU the material influences, known to tibie 
Pioneer; to look into its flames and to feel that this ele- 
ment, fire, was under perfect control; to see and know 
its dancing sprites and fairies did much to replace those 
historic representations of these creatures so strangely mis- 
sing from the folk-lore of the time; to come into its pres- 
ence from an outside air that might well have been Arctic, 
and to welcome to its hospitality the freeising neighbor or 
the passing child or stranger, these were not the dear, 
imaginary joys yielded by poetry; they were part of that 
life of isolation from November to March in each successive 
year. 


USE OF THE OPEH FIRE FOR LIGHT 

Nor did the utility of the open fire stop with its heat- 
giving power; it was the one effective li^t available as a 
free gift. By its cheerful blaze, the Bible brought those 
words of comfort never before or since yidded by any 
single book — a source of consolation never dugdia to be 
known to humanity in all its extent or completeness. The 
fire was open to every child about its hearth until deep 
overcame, because in those simple days filled with exacting 
toil for all the task of driving children to bed was not the 
hard one it has become in modem life. The exception was 
the serious boy or girl intent on studies or, when oppor- 
tunity came, upon the reading of some stray book. The 
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fire was then the principal dependence for light. Other 
than this, they had only the sputtering tallow candle, wdl 
enough for the few minutes they could steal just at bed' 
time from a short summer’s night, but almost useless as 
a reliance during school terms in the winter. 

The men and women who in after years could recall 
the joys of childhood and youth, always pronounced beni' 
sons upon this vouchsafed blessing. The enthusiast in 
arithmetic, as well as his brother with dull brain to whom 
every sum was an abomination, owed an equal allegiance 
to this boon. Even if, as in the case of the boyish Lincoln, 
the figures were made upon the wooden fire shovel, only 
to be shaved off against another day, the whole operation 
would have been impossible if this hospitable light had not 
been there — free as the rays of the sun, awaiting use and 
only arousing doubt or apprehension when the voice of 
the awakened parent pronounced the summons to bed where 
the zealot for knowledge ought to have been long before. 

Nobody in this day can have any conception of the 
deprivation that came from the absence of an effective 
artificial light. Whatever relief the open fire might bring, 
it had its limitations. Its one-sided quality, whose enforced 
alternative of roasting and freej;ing was always in evidence, 
was a drawback; besides, it was not ah'comprehensive, as 
any one must have observed who had the privilege of see- 
ing a half-do^en live, eager, half-grown children, aU clamor- 
ous for the most favorable spot, neither too near nor too 
far away, and the resulting disappointment when one or 
other was exiled into the shadows of a candle. 
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These candles bore a double relation to the members 
of a family. They had been made in the house, every child 
learning early the art of handling the moulds, of adjust- 
ing the wicks, of pouring in the molten tallow, and the 
more interesting process of withdrawing them by their 
contingents of a half-dozen. They were intended not only 
for the home, in all its constituent parts, kitchen, supper- 
table, and bedroom (when the latter finally came into the 
enlarged home) but were in evidence always as a contribu- 
tion by a few active neighbors at the sermon on Sunday 
night, or in the prayer-meeting on Wednesday night, or 
in the stuffy air incident to the month long revival (an 
annual affair) because on these occasions everything was 
announced not by some hour indicated by an artificial 
reckoner (not even by a daylight saving law) but by one 
of the operations fixed by nature, that is, “early candle- 
light”. It would be unfair to discuss which was the duller 
on most of these occasions : the light in the little school- 
house, or the services which it permitted but did not 
illuminate. 


WHEH KEROSEHB CAME 

Relief from these primitive lighting conditions began to 
come, even on the confines haunted by the Pioneer, in about 
1863 or 1864 when the new and mysterious product then 
known as coal-oil gradually forged its way into the market. 
It was crude, a peril to life and property, consumed in 
rude lamps with ruder burners and fragile, costly chimneys. 
It was sold for a dollar a gallon; but, in spite of all draw- 
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backs, the relief which it brought gave it a heartier wel' 
come than was perhaps ever granted to any improvement 
either slowly discovered or suddenly made by man. It 
changed as if by magic the entire outlook. Not only was 
it a boon in and of itself, but it was mysterioxis. 

Nothing was then popularly known about mineral oil 
and so the conclusion was at once reached that if it could 
be found in one place it might be distributed over the 
universal earth. So much interest was aroused that every 
little stream, almost every mud puddle, was surveyed for 
anything even resembling an oily substance, or a scum 
that might arouse hope. The amateur geologist looked 
wise, gave out opinions more or less mysterious, probably 
mildly lucrative, and certainly without the least value to 
the eager landowner newly made a speculator by the in' 
flation incident to the Civil War then in progress. 

Improvement in refining processes was constant. As the 
lamps, wicks, and chimneys became better, the perils be' 
gan slowly to disappear until from those small beginnings 
one of the great blessings of the century was in full opera' 
tion. If anywhere in the history of man monopoly in any 
industry ever justified itself, it was in the production and 
refining of kerosene oil. If John D. Rockefeller had even 
been a real Pioneer and prophet in this work, no sensible 
man could be found to envy the wealth he acquired from it. 
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GAMES FOR MEH 

In no part of the machinery of Life left behind by the 
colonial as he pushed out on his westward march from 
four coast centers was there more of difference between 
his customs and those of the Pioneer than in sports and 
games. On the James River there were maintained during 
the first century, in spite of their exotic character, the 
sports current in England; on the Delaware, neither the 
small contingent of Swedes nor the Quakers, with their 
somewhat somber minds, seem to have brought that desire 
or power of grown men to play the games that tiiey had 
left behind them; on the Hudson, the Dutch evidently had 
on their minds problems of living and the necessity to 
adjust themselves to new conditions which in spite of 
Rip Van Winkle’s somewhat memorable game at bowls 
made the maintenance of sports an lanimportant matter; 
while on the Merrimac the people were so much concerned 
about their souls that in their thankfulness for escape from 
what they looked upon as follies they did not give much 
encouragement to the introduction on diis side of the 
Atlantic of anything fairly resembling adult play. AH 
these people hunted the game about diem mainly from food 
compulsion, but they foimd that hemmed in on every side 
by an impenetrable forest and surrounded by implacable 
red men, they had first to feed themselves and then to pro' 
tect their Lives from aggression which lay all about them. 
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Then, too, in no other temperate region of its size known 
to man were large animals found in so few varieties and 
such limited numbers. There were no wild horses, boars, 
cattle, sheep, or goats; from Virginia onwards the bear 
and the fox, never found in great number, were, like the 
wolf, dealt with not as game but as marauding vermin; 
the buffalo was never, at least in historic times, a figure 
of more than sporadic occurrence until the few thousand 
square miles of open prairie were reached in Kentucky 
where both climate and vegetation permitted them to live 
through the winter. In order to kill game for food there 
was little need to look for it : the environment, being 
forest, was about as favorable in one place as in another, 
so that men were under little necessity to organize a deer 
drive with its showy paraphernalia when their food wants 
could be supplied without going beyond calling distance 
of their own doorsteps. 

Horse-racing had not yet become a recognized aH'around 
sport, even in England, as the proper breeds of animals 
were not introduced or perfected until after ihe colonial 
settlements were well under way. Besides, racing has al- 
ways been a pageant, dependent for success upon fashion 
and wealth as well as upon numbers. It had, therefore, to 
wait a century and a half for the adaptation both in 
Europe and hare of the horse to a new environment and 
of man to a revived or a new taste. Room for this was 
not afforded among a sparse population with no time and 
litde desire for any settled form of sport of a public 
character. 
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In like manner die coarser amusements incident to 
cocking mains and dog fights tended to dedine. In the 
absence of the innate passion for killing or m aiming some' 
thing, lying at the foundation of such activities, there 
gradually arose a more humane spirit, constantly growing 
and never lost on the onward march. While much bru' 
tality remained, it tended to lose attraction in its organised 
form — the religious feeling due to the brooding incident 
to isolation exercising a strong influence. 

The higher or intellectual amusements were also eliminat' 
ed. The theater which, on its revival in Western Europe, 
had begun to exercise such a profound influence upon men 
was both absent and forbidden. It is not possible to dis' 
cover in the annals and histories of the time that during 
the seventeenth century there existed on the American 
continent a complete copy of Shakespeare’s works, or of 
any other among the dramatic writers of the Elizabethan 
or Jacobean periods. If these were absent and forbidden, 
it is easy to conclude that the imaginative, though some- 
what free drama of the Restoration period out of which 
the exiles had come into an improved material organization 
of their lives, would find little recognition or encourage- 
ment. There seemed not to be any general need for the 
dramatic in any form, so long as the mass were forced to 
live among the unrelieved, and unchanging scenes of hu- 
man tragedy. 

SOCIAL mpLUSIOKS AHD EXCLUSIOHS 
While the Pioneer thus came into duties and surround- 
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ings in which he had little time and less inclination for 
hunting and shooting as amusements, he never quite lost 
his devotion to games — especially among his children. 
Some of these were new in form or adaptation; but, for 
the most part, they were so old as to be time-honored. In 
some cases they partook of the nature of both sports and 
games, and in others they related themselves somewhat in- 
timately to the practical business of Hfe. If the Pioneer 
attended a barn or a house-raising he was there primarily 
to do his part in the process of give and take. It was prac- 
tical cooperation : a return for favors received or a possible 
anticipation of favors expected. The question of getting 
or giving pleasure was secondary; but, in his somewhat 
primitive way he did not disdain enjoyment during these 
few hours of outing and close association with his neigh- 
bors. There was little room for the rowdiness or horse- 
play, inherent in the man of the rougher sort even if he 
had been so inclined; but, generally speaking, he had litde 
leading in this direction. If he insisted upon turning the 
scene of a house-raising or log-rolling into a game, he soon 
found that he had no business in that gallery. When the 
work was done it might be followed by some rude fun in 
the form of wrestling, jumping, running, shooting at a 
mark, or supper at a neighbor’s house; but, if so, they were 
only incidents. 

Social exclusions and inclusions were in evidence cvtai 
here. Every needed neighbor within reach would help; 
but, even then he must be congenial for the r^aon that 
if the new house-owner or other beneficiary bdon^ to 
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another class or group the act would become an exchange 
of labor, not a social function which might either entail 
or permit association warranting familiarity; so that, even 
under the most friendly guise the participants might have 
no intimate relations with each other, in themselves or 
their families, except on a like return occasion. Even if 
the community was new this temporary cooperation did 
not argue the swearing of eternal friendship. Nobody would 
be snubbed or offended, because each knew by a mysterious 
instinct just where he belonged. None stooped, on the one 
hand, or, on the other, aspired out of due time or place. 

DECLIHE OF GAME SHOOriHG 

When firearms became no longer a necessity for defense 
against Indians or for gaining food, shooting gradually fell 
somewhat into disuse. It was not possible to do much in 
the way of game'-hunting on the prairie with the old' 
fashioned long'barrelled squirrel rifle which on the journey 
through the woods had been so useful as both a weapon 
and a tool. Skill with it had enabled the colonials to win 
one war and their successors to blunder through another; 
but it was not effective in reducing the numbers of quail, 
prairie chickens, wild ducks, and geese that passed over 
the heads of the Pioneer. Only a small proportion of these 
men was at all inclined to hunt, and few even of these 
were the leaders of the new community. If in some small 
measure the boys revived hunting customs they like their 
elders were prone to give them up when they assumed the 
responsibilities of life. 
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Thus, this order of sport was left almost wholly to the 
irregulars : the camp-followers on that long march. The 
shotgun with its primitive ammunition was then single- 
barrelled, with a limited range and not available for the 
fine art of shooting on the wing — which remained prac- 
tically an vmknown accomplishment. Even the shooting 
match, in which success of the entrants in hitting a mark 
was rewarded with a turkey or a dollar, was maintained 
for a time; but, as it made only a narrow appeal it, too, 
lost its vogue as the woods receded or were forgotten. Long 
before this time, hunting or fishing on Sunday had become 
anathema which could only be removed by conversion and 
activity in the revival meeting the next winter if back- 
shding was indulged in. As a result of all these tendencies, 
the armies raised in the newer States during the Civil War 
had lost much of that old skill in marksmanship which had 
made their predecessors so formidable to enemies.* 

ATHLETIC GAMES AHD TESTS 

The frontier was given over to games in which within 
their hmitations practically all participated. Jumping was 
one of the steady amusements of the Pioneer. The legend 
of the great running jump of George Washington (prob- 
ably apocryphal) was as universally believed as Parsons 
Weems’ cherry tree story; but, while it was emulated with 

•"If, by any chance, any English reader should ev«f do me the 
honor to read this study, he will note that hunting is used whdly 
in the sense of shooting so that the two terms are syntmtymous and 
not descriptive of different processes or sports as in the Mother 
Country. 
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persistence and energy no man seemed to be able to equal 
or excel it. 

Pitching quoits had been an exceedingly simple but ac' 
cepted game in the later Virginia days. The simple in-- 
struments used in it being unattainable, it had crossed the 
mountains with the substitution of horseshoes. In the 
transposition it had become more difficult as a feat (gather- 
ing about it new rules and complications of its own) so 
that, when played at a proper distance from the stake it 
was no longer either easy or simple. Its vogue continued 
almost unimpaired as something for both men and boys 
until it was maimed, almost beyond recovery, in the Civil 
War. It was a sensible, wholesome game in universal use 
upon the occasions mentioned and later at political rallies 
and the growing number of meetings that came before it 
was almost retired from use. That it is not wholly dead 
may be seen in rural communities to the present day; but 
its glories had practically departed before 1865. 

Foot races were also universal on these occasions; tracks 
of varying lengths were laid out for men and boys and 
even for those girls and women whose dignity would not 
thereby be offended. Races in sacks or barrels, across 
hurdles, under or over fallen trees or other obstructions 
were common. Sometimes there were prices of firecrackers 
or home-made candies for diildren, but the older people 
were supposed to exhibit themselves for the amusement 
of others. The hard-working farmer, his big boys, and his 
hired hands were not quite so supple in the joints as to 
make a phenomenal record for speed; but among the young- 
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er boys not yet in the adolescent period the showing would 
be better. AH did their best in honest rivalry without any 
idea of professionalism or profit of any kind — elements 
which, it is only fair to say, were absent from the minds 
of these plain people wherever they were found along their 
hundred-year line of march. 

The swing was an outstanding element in the outdoor 
diversions of both old and young. It was generally hung 
over the straight, high-projecting limb of a friendly tree, 
gauged in length from ten to thirty or forty feet in order 
to accommodate all sizes and ages. When ropes were not 
available, it was made of grape vines or long hickory poles, 
fastened securely at the top with hickory bark or willow 
or dm withes (careful attention being given to safety). 
It was the aim of the two boys, or men, who occupied the 
swings face to face to raise them so high above the level 
that each could peer over the opposite side. Girls and 
women, less daring, were usually driven by attendant 
swains as high as possible with due deference to nerves 
and screams. In general, as a feature contributing to the 
pleasure of crowds, the swing had a prominent place, 
though it was seldom found on school play-grounds as a 
regular game. 

The seesaw, known only as the teeterboard, was always 
an improvised game played, upon inclination, wherever 
there was a fence of any kind or a big log and a slab or 
a board. It is one of the oldest of known playthings, com- 
ing down from the palmy days of Carthage, if not earlier. 

In every neighborhood there was the man or boy who 
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could climb a tree quicker or easier or higher than any 
other. He was sure to be present ready to exhibit his skill 
in rivalry or on a dare upon all public occasions. Remem^ 
bering these exhibitions from early life it was easy for me 
to understand the usefulness of this gift when, many years 
after, I saw it in use by German driU-sergeants in Nurem' 
berg, as the first exercise for army recruits, special devices 
being employed upon which the member of the awkward 
squad climbed a pole twenty or thirty feet in height, then 
ran along a round cross beam eight or ten inches in di' 
ameter and some ten or twelve yards in length, only to 
chmb down another pole. 

The Pioneer used this simian gift to discover the store 
of wild honey in a bee-tree, to pursue a squirrel, a raccoon, 
an opossum, or other indigenous animal, or to fix a swing 
or other device for play; but, for the most part, it was 
animal spirits or rivalry that made him a dimber. Hunting 
a bee-tree was largely given over to the man whose expert 
eye and swiftness of foot had fitted him for his task. Such 
a man could follow a few stray bees when once satisfied 
of their direction in flight, and nothing could discourage 
him. Sometimes its completion would become a neighbor- 
hood job when all participating would share in the often 
large store of sweets to be extracted after the bees were 
smoked out or the tree had been felled. There was seldom 
any question of the right of discovery. As the tree must 
be a hollow one the owner was generally satisfied with the 
disproportionate share of the hoard awarded to him in 
recognition of proprietorship, 
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platihg practical jokes 

The Pioneer was not averse to the playing of practical 
jokes. If he could find what he would have called a greeny 
or gudgeon (known to modern parlance as a tenderfoot) 
he might lure him at dead of night into the woods on the 
pretense of robbing a bee'tree, at the top of the highest 
hill, when, just as the victim began to chop, a volley would 
be fired by concealed confederates in order that all the 
onlookers in the secret might enjoy the rapid downward 
plunge of the confiding victim through the darkness. 

He had another device which soon became too well-- 
known to deceive even the simplest. It was represented 
to the more susceptible of victims that a chosen dark and 
cold night would be a good one to go sniping. This was 
the supposed process of catching a bird, seldom seen at 
all and perhaps never in November, by driving it in imagi' 
nary coveys into a bag which must be held open by one 
or two confiding victims while the rest scattered themselves 
under the promise to seek out the birds and drive them 
into the improvised trap. The place chosen was so remote 
that no sound of voices or other noises could reach in or 
out. The principals in the game would either go to bed 
or lie in wait to jeer at their victims when frosnen or tired 
out they finally found they had been deceived. As these 
tricks could only be played once both by and upon the 
simpler men, mainly newcomers in a neighborhood, fights 
and sometimes more serious difficulties would come from 
them. It was horseplay of a rough, though not always a bad 
element, and this was only one of its ridiculous shapes. 
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PRACTICAL ABSmCE OF HOLIDATS 

The practical absence of holidays tended to destroy 
both sports and games among mature men. There was no 
Easter or Christmas. Thanksgiving was only revived in 
the Civil War period, and even then came slowly into 
recognition; and New Year’s had not attained the social 
importance that was its portion in the towns of the older 
parts of the country. Washington’s birthday attracted 
little attention; while the newer holidays, such as Lincoln’s 
birthday. Memorial Day, Labor Day, and Columbus Day, 
stiE lay far ahead. 

This left the Fourth of July, of which it is only fair 
to say that of all the celebrations known to man and sup' 
posed to be joyous it was probably the most dismal. It 
had the inevitable reading of the Declaration of Independ' 
ence in the drowsy, droning voice that seemed to have 
been invented by the boy or the schoolmaster to whom it 
was entrusted, evidently kept in rude training for this 
purpose. Rhetorically, it is not at its best an over'dhieerful 
document. The recital of grievances redressed from sixty 
to one hundred years before could not be galvanised into 
much life, and it was perhaps the worst historical example 
of its type. This was foEowed by the then universal ora' 
tion, generaEy the product of some ambitious young law' 
yer from the county seat or the capital town. It held in 
it the very rigor of the time and place, was made so exactly 
to pattern, and was such an obvious imitation of earlier 
like efforts (when the occasion stiE had vitaEty and some 
reason for existence) that it afforded Etde scope for origi' 
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nality. So distinctly was this true that the entire history 
of the West, during the Pioneer period now under study, 
will be searched in vain for an example of such an address 
that stands out as an influence upon the opinion of the 
time or as giving a larger direction to coming events. The 
then existing present was as nothing, related as it was by 
these efforts only to long'past events, or to boasts about a 
prosperity which while interesting had no real connection 
with the cheap patriotism that commended adbievements 
with never so much as a practical hint at the duties or 
perils that lay ahead. 

But, in spite of all these drawbacks, the Fourth of July 
celebration did redeem itself by furnishing these hard' 
working people at least one opportunity for coming tCK 
gether each year to preserve and maintain some measure 
of secular social life. It was accompanied by the inevitable 
firecracker which, before the introduction of more elaborate 
fireworks, afforded a comparatively harmless way to make 
a noise. Now and then anvils from the neighboring smithies 
were charged with powder and fired off, either one by one 
or in volleys — sometimes without accident or casualty. 
Its celebration was a picnic in which all the population, 
male and female, old, middle-aged, and young, after the 
examples described, took part. There was only the public 
speaking described; the time had not yet come when, out- 
side the weekly experience meeting or the Sunday open 
confessional, every American, male or female, was expected 
to stand up and talk whether or not there was anything 
worthy of utterance. 
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STATE AHP COUNTY FAIRS 

Within ten years after the settlement of a new county 
the annual agricultural fair would become a fixed after' 
harvest event. Being both social and economic, it brought 
the people from all the townships into relations otherwise 
impossible and thus tended to break down localism. As 
it was organised and developed by the most enterprising 
farmers, each would exhibit his best products; but, quite 
uniformly they would decline to compete for money or 
other prizes. Perhaps, in order that this might not seem 
to be coUusive they would accept diplomas or other scraps 
of paper as certificates of merit. As a rule these fairs were 
self-sustaining and went on with their work year after year. 
They attracted some amusing features, Hke peddlers and 
fakirs of one sort and another; but they were kept pretty 
free from gambling or other coarse developments. 

It would be safe to say that the American trotting horse 
and his first cousin the pacer are the products of the county 
fair. Running horses had lost their vogue owing to their 
lack of usefulness and the supposed tendency to bet upon 
them; besides, any country boy could get a race from his 
neighbor almost without challenge. He had only to put 
in an appearance upon a straight public road at a time 
when it was dear and in good condition for a half mile 
or more and a race was on. But the running gait ceased 
to be so general when light two-horse vehides came gradu- 
ally into use. As a result, the trotter soon had a place of 
his own. Nobody (man, boy, woman, or girl) would think 
of riding a trotting horse or of driving a runner. Even a 
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fairly practical animal of all work could be trained to trot 
at a respectable speed, returning from market with a some' 
what heavy farm wagon when any other gait would mean 
much slower progress. 

The county fair, pursuing the policy of paying reason' 
able premiums or prizes, was able to draw fairly fast horses. 
When the trotting horse began to be timed for records, 
a mile in three and a half or four minutes was about the 
best that was shown. Improvement was so rapid that with' 
in the decennial period from 1860 to 1870 this record was 
brought down in the Pioneer area, and that, too, on some' 
what rude county fair grounds, to three minutes and finally 
by still twenty seconds more, so that “2:40” was long used 
as a figure of speech to indicate a rapid movement of any 
kind. It was soon easy to find, in almost every neighbor 
hood, a number of boys whose pairs of three'year'olds could 
trot on a country road at the rate of a mile in less than 
four minutes, while examples of such a pair drawing a 
buggy or a cutter ten or twelve miles an hoxir, between 
county seats, twenty'five miles apart, were not unusual. 
In many other respects the county fairs fully justified them- 
selves both from the entertaining and the useful points of 
view. They were at once the agricultural college, model 
farm, and amusement center, and were tibe promoters of 
worthy methods of living and of a permanent improvement 
of conditions. 

A prairie fire can hardly be listed among amusements, 
but it was, at least, both spectacular and dramatic and on 
occasions it drew out all the men within reach. How such 
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fires were started was quite as much a mystery as arson 
is — for there could be next to no doubt, in the majority 
of cases, what the cause was. The motive was not quite so 
dear, but in most cases it probably lay in the desire for 
exdtement rather than in anything more ulterior. When 
such a fire came, it had before it an expanse almost um 
limited, without a hoxise, a fence, or other obstruction. It 
went on until the wind changed, or it had reached its utter' 
most limits, or the bank of a stream wide enough to check 
it. As settlement proceeded, precautions were taken against 
the ravages of such fires by ploughing a wide strip around 
houses, bams, stock pens, and hay and grain stacks. In 
many cases this was badly done, or it came too late, so 
that a fire once started would jump this strip and go on 
about its only business, which was destmction inside for' 
bidden areas. Then neighbors would turn out and endeavor 
by setting back fires, or in emergencies by direct fighting, 
to check its ravages. It was one of the exciting episodes 
in this life when such a crisis came. In addition to its spec' 
tacular interest, it brought into strong relief the qualities 
incident to helpfulness and cooperation. 

GAMES AT SCHOOL 

But, IB the Pioneer was little inclined to amuse himself 
in ways either traditional or new he could not control, 
as indeed he had no wish to do save on Sunday and at work 
times, the games of the young. The only exception to this 
rule was the prohibition of something harmful in itself. 
So, like Byron’s gladiator, he had only to look out and 
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“There were his young barbarians all at play.” The Pioneer 
boy did not need any history or handbook of games to tell 
him of their existence or to teach him how to play them. 
He, like his predecessors, knew how to employ himself, 
and as they had done to suggest a change or make an im' 
provement now and then. But in his long romp across 
half of a continent, he did not devise a game wholly new. 
The simple Indian games did not much attract although 
(I suggest this with distinct reserve) ice hockey may per' 
haps have grown out of lacrosse. 

His season for mass play was short, being limited almost 
wholly, except for swimming, to the school term. He had 
no regular Saturday half 'holiday, though he managed now 
and then while still too small to make his work valuable 
to get some surcease on that day. Playing on Sunday, 
either in groups or singly, was forbidden, and if he could 
occasionally enjoy stolen sweets they were likely to turn 
to such bitterness in case of detection that the risk was 
too serious. Unless he lived in a village, as the majority 
did not, he had few companions outside his own faimly. 
It must be confessed that if he had meagre opportunities 
he took full advantage of what he had for no other ever 
had more of Sarah Battle’s rigor of the game than the 
country boy. The abihty to work, which was inherited, 
acquired or enforced, brought with it an energy in play 
that was almost commanding. He liked leadership which 
as he knew he could only attain by earning it. Ihe phys' 
ical force often used by boys to fight their way through 
with fists to the head of their fellows did not make a 
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serioiis appeal to this lad because life itself was so mudh 
of a battle that he preferred the easier ways of peace. So, 
he sought to play his way to the head — being only in' 
dined to fight in order to save his laurels from unfair com' 
petition, or to shidd a brother or a smaller boy from abuse. 
He was generous, as all true boys are, in recognition of 
leadership, and when his turn came he was assertive in 
daiming what he had earned. 

Then, every boy played : actual partidpation was uni' 
versal. Even the weak or the crippled could find a place 
and companions; while by common consent the strong and 
vigorous might be cast out if he became a bully. There 
was no room for the mere spectator. Every boy, assigned 
to his allotted or diosen place, was expected to do his part; 
otherwise the scheme would be broken up. The playgrounds 
about the schoolhouse were generally large, out of propor' 
tion to the building itself, so that not only every game but 
every boy could find a place; but unless he desired to be 
exduded from everything, he must not quarrd, sulk, or 
hesitate. Some games were naturally indusive, so that 
during a recess of a few minutes all might play together. 
When there was more time at noon or when it could be 
filched, and when many boys were available, all the games 
might be going on at the same time — so capadous was 
the space. 

If the boy could not hold his place he was treated just 
as he was in dass — he had to swallow his pride and take 
lower rank. The averj^e boy learned to play all games 
and had to accept a tentative position in each until he 
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proved that his prowess entitled him to special recognition. 
After the leaders were chosen, assignment to place was 
as democratic as the circumstances permitted; but all stand- 
ards being based upon actual achievements in the game 
itself, failure was soon detected. The playground was, 
indeed, more fuU of caste than any other branch of the 
life surrounding these young strugglers. Social position 
in the community did not necessarily count for much in 
play; but it was true, nevertheless, that the boys best in 
work and study generally ruled the playground, and these 
were almost uniformly drawn from the leading families of 
the neighborhood. 

VARIETIES m BALL GAMES 

Naturally, as has been true throughout almost the whole 
of known history, games of ball were the standbys of boy- 
ish play. The principal of these were old cat and rounders 
which had so shaded into one another that it was often 
difficult to tell where one began or the other ended — the 
first name being most in use. Of this there were three 
kinds, distinguished from each other only by the number 
of bases or players, the rules being the same for all : two- 
old-cat with two bases occupied four players; with three 
bases for six players on a triangular field the name was 
three-old-cat; while it reached its highest development as 
four-old-cat around a square field with a catcher who was 
also the pitcher, on each comer. It was thus adapted to 
players of any age and lent itself to the minute division 
of the playground which coxald be covered with as many 
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separate games as it wovild hold. It was of its very essence 
that every boy should play; there was no place for the 
onlooker, or fan as the modern jargon has it. 

Balls and bats — all highly treasxired by their owners 
— of different weight and size were provided by the players, 
generally by those most expert. At the opening of a boy’s 
ball career they were made at home by the father, who 
had seldom forgotten the cunning of youth, or when suf 
ficient age and experience came by the more skillful boys 
themselves. The balls were made by unravelling the yam 
ijsed in woolen socks, 'generally from those discarded 
though it is to be feared that many a boy in his eagerness 
was guilty of raids upon the current hosiery stock of his 
family. The winding of a ball by hand was an art demand' 
ing both skill and patience. For the smaller boys, and for 
a long time for all, there was nothing in the way of ma' 
terial for the ball proper except this yam. As they became 
older, a small wooden ball, sometimes a marble, sometimes 
a piece of lead, was used as a base to give weight and 
solidity. When rubber boots and overshoes came into gen' 
eral use, which in this extreme of the then existing West 
must have been late in the fifties, the rubber from those 
worn out was cut into strips of varying ■widths and skill' 
fully worked into the ball between the layers of yam. 
Sometimes, a small inner ball would be made from this 
rubber as a case and covered, the process being repeated 
with successive layers of the various materials until the 
proper si5e and weight had been attained. The completed 
ball was covered, sometimes with new buckskin sewed very 
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tight, but mostly from the tops of old high boots, or, when 
available, with their calfskin fronts. 

Thus finished with reference to smoothness of seam, a 
ball was produced of good weight and balance with the 
flexibility which gave it catching and bouncing qualities, 
capable of being thrown or knocked long distances, and 
yet neither heavy enough nor so rigid as to make it pain-- 
ful or dangerous either for catching or pitching. It was 
available for all real ball games, but only the superior 
specimens were commonly used in old cat. This game, 
with its bases adjustable according to age or size, demand' 
ed quickness of sight and movement, strength, dexterity 
in running and dodging, and a high order of skill in both 
pitching and batting. The boy who had any one of these 
gifts soon found recognition and was chosen on one side 
or the other in making up a set of players. These were 
changed with each day, and the boy with all the gifts soon 
became by general consent a leader only to be dislodged 
by superior skill and attainment, no previous service or 
position counting in the process of deposition or promo' 
tion. It was in play as in life : only success counted. 

The bats were also home-made, one order of them flat 
with a short handle somewhat resembling that used in 
cricket; but, for the most part they were round, from 
twenty-four to thirty inches long, made with a draw- 
shave and a pocket knife from the best piece of seasoned 
white oak that could be found, or from a hickory pole, 
cut during the winter with the bark left on, thoroughly 
dried against the day of need, wdl-balanced to the hand 
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of the expected user. There could hardly be a tool better 
adapted to its purpose. Every good player had his own 
ball and bat; otherwise he would no more have deemed 
himself equipped for effective play than if he had under- 
taken to study without books. 

It might he supposed that with such a number of games 
going on in one field, balls batted beyond the field bounds 
set would produce many collisions; but this was seldom so, 
because as there were no outfields the four, six, or eight 
players were essentially self-contained and thus easily 
adapted themselves to their own group and to all others. 
Exhibitions of unfairness or brutality to smaller boys were 
liable by common consent to bring condign punishment to 
the offenders, as, characteristic of the American boy, such 
mates would be forcibly excluded from the game for a 
fixed period, and if the offense was repeated this penance 
would be doubled, trebled, imposed without definite limit, 
or made permanent. The Pioneer boy knew what the boy- 
cott meant, and he used it relentlessly long before the gal- 
lant Irish captain from whom it was finally given a name 
was bom. 


OTHER GAMES AT BALL 

Another interesting game, generally played with a lighter 
or softer ball, was known as bull-pen. Catchers, chosen 
in the same republican way, were stationed at the four 
comers of a square adjusted in site to the number partici- 
pating : the weak, the crippled, and the very young, being 
carefully excluded. When all but the catchers had taken 
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their places in the pen, the ball was sent round until the 
player at each corner had caught it when it was said to 
be “hot”. If a boy missed more than once, or in modem 
parlance muffed, he was turned into the pen and his place 
was taken in orderly succession by another. When the 
throwing and catching process had been repeated with 
success, the last catcher could hurl the ball into the ring, 
which he generally did with many flourishes and all the 
force at his command, at the moving, daring, bustling 
crowd, generally aimed at some particular boy. If he missed 
entirely, his intended victim took his place. If another 
was hit he had the right to catch the ball or to get it if 
he could; if not, it was open to all. As the catdiers moved 
rapidly on straight lines from one base to another, any of 
them might be hit or crossed out, in which case the success' 
ful thrower took his place on the vacant base while the 
former holder found refuge in the pen. It was an exciting 
game, where every boy had his chance; but it was the 
roughest of the ball exercises then practiced. A mean or 
revengeful boy could often wreak his temper or his ani' 
mosity upon a smaller boy or an enemy with less danger 
of detection than anywhere else. Many boys were hurt, 
though seldom seriously, because the rules were severe 
about throwing at the head. 

Another game was known as Antonyover. Under its 
rules the players, divided into two equal chosen parts, were 
stationed on opposite sides of the schoolhouse, or other 
building where unseen by each other they threw over the 
ball, calling out “Antonyover”. If some one cau^t the 
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ball and touched the thrower or other player, the person 
touched had to go to the other side and thus the process 
would continue until the number had been so depleted 
that it was no longer possible to sustain the unequal con' 
test, when they would choose up anew and begin again. 
As thus described such a game would not seem to give 
much scope for skill, but it was surprising how much of 
this gift the smaller boys, who generally played it, would 
develop. 

These games, different though they seem from each 
other, were all steps in the evolution of baseball and its 
final elevation to the rank of a national game. In some 
of their forms, and in some places, they were not far re- 
moved from their successor in the rigidity and complexity 
of rules and were superior to it in that they made every 
boy an active figure and not a looker-on. They lacked in 
the violence which has come to distinguish the national 
game : this is no doubt the reason for the comparative 
lack of participation and the modem tendency to watch 
others play. 

Football, though an old and setded game, was not known 
nor was bowls or lawn tennis; while golf and polo had 
never been heard of. This narrow range of choice no doubt 
tended to promote the keenness with which the few games 
were played and accounts for the almost universal interest 
in them. 


MARBLES AHP WRESTLIHG 
When spring came, marbles was the other game that was 
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quite universally played both at home and at school. In 
the latter, this game, too, lent itself to the subdivision into 
groups whose number was limited only by the capacity 
of the playground. There was hardly a boy so small that 
he did not have in his pocket a bag full of marbles dis' 
tributed between commas, alleys, glass, porcelain, agates, 
and all the varieties then known. He boasted his share of 
bowlers, taws, and bulls’ eyes, knew all the mysteries of 
knuckle and knuckle'down (between which there was a 
world of diflPerence) protested against inching and punch- 
ing, watched the deadline with unwavering eye and de- 
termination, insisted upon the toeing of the mark, played 
with more or less cheerfulness when he lost at keeps, and 
chuckled when he won. The marbles, carried in a bag in 
the pocket, had during school hours many elusive qualities : 
falling on the floor they held many possibilities of exposure 
and of the consequent trouncing or donning of a dunce cap 
or other corrective exercise, especially if the teacher was 
old enough to have forgotten his own boyish days. 

A real boy would do anything that offered to get money 
for marbles; he would work after or before ordinary hours, 
care for any number of babies in or out of the family, 
churn, take horses to water, or drive cows to pasture, run 
errands at a speed quite out of the ordinary, in fine, as 
an encourager of effort, they were almost equal to a prom- 
ise to go swimming, or to the circus. Marbles was among 
the most contentious of all games. While there was much 
admiration for brilliant achievement, there scarcely was 
a diot that did not elicit a storm of protests before and 
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complete explanations afterwards about the reasons why 
it had either succeeded or failed. In this respect, it was 
a worthy forerunner of croquet and almost the equal of 
a whist quartette containing two female chatterers each 
resolved to explain at length every play she had made out 
of the sequence of thirteen. As a barometer of human 
nature and boy nature, few things in life were so accurate 
as the promise of a bag of marbles. As no boy was too 
small to play so none ever became so large that he out' 
grew it.* 

Wrestling, whether among men at a picnic, around the 
smithy, the store, or the mill, or among boys at school, 
was about the only game to attract spectators. It was 
generally the resort near the end of a long play spell, per- 
haps after the first bell had rung with only a few spare 
minutes — no smallest fraction of which must be lost. It 
was then that the most expert would get into action and 
it so lent itself to support and enthusiasm that everybody 
was keen to see the result. It was an exciting few mo- 
ments, mostly good-natured; but, if the contestants hap- 
pened to be two rough fellows it might end in a real fisti- 
cuff which would not only add to the interest of the mo- 
ment but arouse high hopes of even greater excitement 
when a bit later the fighters woxxld have to face an angry 
teadber. Most of the wrestling was less a matter of skiU 

* The writer’s last personal contact with the game occurred, just 
before reaching his majority, when he and some classmates went 
out into the country near Iowa City to play it in the interval be- 
tween University recitations. Many men recurred to it even when 
much older. 
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than of strength in the winner or awkwardness in the 
loser; but, whatever the deciding elements, everybody 
wanted to see it. 

Jumping had something of the same quality with less 
of the danger of clashing. In this sport a number of con- 
tests of diflFerent kinds of jumps would be going on at the 
same time so that more boys would be engaged but the 
school interest was general in something that had of neces- 
sity to be selective. Neither wrestling nor jumping was 
taught or known scientifically but an amount of energy 
and strength were thrown into them to maintain the in- 
terest of a people without many opportunities outside of 
grinding labor to exhibit their physical skill or strength. 

The old swimmin’ hole was universal. How so much 
water could be found in such small streams was one of 
the wonders of the time and of boyhood days. There was 
always enough to enable a group to find facilities for 
swimming, diving, racing, and all the diversions incident 
to this exercise. Few boys came into manhood without 
a fair degree of expertness in the water. 

RUKCSmO AHP 07HER SCHOOL GAMES 

The Pioneer never walked as a method of amusing him- 
self when he could ride a horse or run. This made run- 
ning one of the standard schcx)! sports and the games, other 
than ball, into which it entered were too various to fix 
themselves on ihe memory or to warrant description. Races 
were of all orders and conditions, for boys of every age 
and si2;e. They ranged between laid-out courses only a 
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few yards in length, or through elaborate and calculated 
2iig2;ags to wild flights of many miles over bottom or 
prairie, or through timber. 

Qtiickness of getting under way or stopping, ability to 
see short'cuts, obedience to the word of command, speed, 
endurance, confidence, and originality all entered into the 
tests which a strong boy with a gift for running might 
impose upon himself. Whatever the difference in skill, 
however successfxil or unsuccessful he might be, nothing 
could damp the ardor of such a boy. It was a sport which, 
open to all, could be indulged by few or many in all kinds 
of weather without the necessity for any special organisa' 
tion, or the choosing of partners. It was a free for all 
with no material rewards, except glory for the foremost, 
and no penalities, other than ridicule for the hindmost. 
Some of the exhibited powers, especially in endurance, 
would have been creditable to any people from the Spartans 
downward, and they served to try the stamina and the 
patience of boys who, to the ordinary thought, would have 
neither need nor willingness to engage themselves in any' 
thing so violent. 

Walking on stilts was a common school amusement early 
or late in the term when the attendance of playable boys 
would be at its lowest. It was not a game to be taught; 
it had to be learned. Beginning with home-made or self- 
made stilts which put him only a few inches above the 
ground, the boy would gradually increase their height, as 
skill and confidence developed, until he would find him- 
self elevated by from fotir to six feet and stepping, in an 
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awkward lumbering way, over fences, logs, or other hurdles, 
or making exhibitions of himself in his slow progress 
through snow two or three feet deep. The rivalry often 
caused many a fall, comparable only to that of Humpty 
Dumpty; but this seldom brought serious injury and never 
produced discouragement. 

The top was a simple thing mostly made at home from 
a discarded spool whose bareness was eagerly awaited and 
perhaps sometimes promoted by a premature loss of thread, 
greatly to the mother’s amazement. The art of spinning 
it (it was almost wholly a home game) was not highly 
developed, the absence of eligible floors or level places 
counting as much in this result as liie absence of proper 
cords for its manipulation. It was set spinning by the finger 
and thumb so that persistence and strength of arm and 
hand were more needed than art or skill. 

In spite of the fact that he had all outdoors before him 
in which to fly it, the kite did not appeal with any large 
degree of success to the Pioneer schoolboy. Lack of ma' 
terial and knowledge in making it were important elements; 
and the difficulty of getting sufficient string was another; 
but the principal drawbacks were its loneliness and im 
dividuality and the fact that it took so much time and re- 
quired so many unsuccessful trials that it taxed the patience. 
In this country a game must play itself out quickly or it 
does not fit into the American temperament. This is shown 
by the fact that almost all the dow games, once practiced, 
have disappeared, and that none of this kind, however suc- 
cessful elsewhere, has ever been completely naturalized. 
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BOWS, ARROWS, AHD DARTS 

Only the best eqviipped boys who had passed the age of 
ten or twelve acquired an ejffective quality of bows and 
arrows. No wood that ever grew was better adapted than 
the hickory for making a fine quality of bow whether it 
was plain, as used by the Indian, or of the older variety 
on a stock, known as the cross-bow. Its fashioning was a 
labor of love to an ingenious father and both the pleasure 
of the boy and its effectiveness for hitting a mark were 
dependent upon the skill of this amateur worker in wood. 
The arrows were cut from the same wood or from oak, 
had no metal points, and required an amount of fashioning 
that made them precious and their loss grievous. As few 
were able to enter a competition, and because of a certain 
peril archery was more in the nature of a quiet or private 
sport; but it promoted a goodly order of skill tiiat required 
strength of arm and keenness of eye. Occasionally an arrow 
would be xised to kill a squirrel, rabbit, or quail, and stiE 
more rarely a wild duck, or goose, or a prairie chicken, 
though it was seldom that such wary birds could be ap- 
proached within bow-shot. 

Akin to this sport, although simpler and much less ac- 
curate, was the casting of darts which, together with the 
simple necessary thrower, were generally made by boys 
themselves. They either worked to pattern, or were in- 
structed by fathers or mates. I do not recall that these 
articles in wood were ever made to order by the village 
carpenter or kept on hand for sale. They were somewhat 
out of his line and there was no other medianic or armour- 
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er whose business it was to supply such wants. While less 
exact in the results attained than in archery there was art 
in making a well-balanced dart and much skiE had to be 
acquired in order to send it up into the air diree or four 
hundred yards and have it come down on its point within 
such bounds that it should not be lost. Such a dart, 
fashioned with a pocket knife, would be deemed precious 
and would serve as a model for many mates or successors. 
Probably no city boy, whatever his resources, could have 
bought like instruments, made with any sudh. cleverness, 
or could have manipulated them with the success of these 
remote Pioneer boys who seldom had a cent in their 
pockets. 


THE CULT OF THE POCKET KHIPE 

The art of making what are known to history as willow- 
wand whistles was an inheritance of the Pioneer boy. The 
amount of time and ingenuity expended upon them and 
their success as noisemakers or warning givers were un- 
questioned. He not only used willows for this purpose 
but other woods with a tough bark were laid under req- 
uisition. A whistle, somewhat more fragile, was sometimes 
made from the bluestem grass or even heavy straws from 
a swamp plant somewhat resembling the bulrush. It would 
be difficult to recount all the ingenious noise-making de- 
vices this boy vras able to fashion for his own amusement, 
or the annoyance of elders. It may be assumed with 
safety that, aside from all he would imitate or read about, 
his powers of invention were seldom at a loss. He made, 
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out of the box elder, popguns of varying calibre and range, 
which would sometimes arouse a school just in its hour 
of greatest quiet and intensity with noises that would 
bring fear to small children, rage to the teacher, and joy 
to his confederates. His squirt guns, made from the same 
materials, would dirow across a sdiookoom a spray of 
water that would awaken a dozing girl or other student, 
or a tired, confiding teacher seeking a moment of ease. , 
No reference to these various articles (only a few out 
of many would be complete) without a tribute to the 
pocketknife, whether in the hands of an active boy or a 
busy man plying his art for a useful purpose. What either 
of them could not. make in the way of a small article in 
wood has never been disclosed. As there was no teaching 
either of drawing or of designing in day, the pocket knife 
furnished almost the only method of displaying an artistic 
gift. In the main, practice with it was devoted to the use' 
ful; but in much of the work there was a grace of pattern 
and a perfection of finish that might well have had its 
inspiration among the far-famed workers of Oberammer' 
gau, or Nuremberg, or Switzerland. Matches m the village 
street, where chartered loafers would compete for hours 
with each other in a mere idle whittling of the stordreeper’s 
discarded dry goods boxes, or, in their absence, a dry bass' 
wood stick, or a fence plank, were a weekly, sometimes 
a daily (Sundays excepted) exhibition. This habit had 
come down from Jamestown, Plymouth, Manhattan, and 
Philadelphia in unbroken succession. After the railroad 
reached the ever'expanding frontiers, whittlmg was the 
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accepted amusement or occupation when the simple and 
idle part of the popxilation went to the station to see the 
train pass through.* 

LAP^JACKEfT — HOW A LOST GAME 

One sport, in knowledge of which the dictionary and 
encyclopedia makers seem to be deficient, was the lap' 
jacket, nearly always practiced at school. Two boys of 
about equal size or strength, sometimes as the result of 
a quarrel or dare, but generally with the utmost friendli' 
ness, would agree to settle their differences or establish 
their superiority by this exercise. Each would cut for him' 
self about a half do2;en smart switches sufficient, in his 
view, for his purposes. These were generally of the hthe, 
flexible willow, though sometimes the haj;el or even the 
branches of an elm. Keeping on their coats, but discarding 
any garment resembling a vest or other underjacket, each 
would take the other by the left hand and begin the game. 
They were not to loose hands until one or the other said 
“enough". If one switch broke or wore out the contestant 
was entitled to have a new one from a friendly bystander, 

♦This custom still prevails in remote districts in southern Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, as may be observed by a wide-awake traveler 
on other than the through expresses of the great trunk line rc»ds. 
It especially applies, as indicated, to those railroads which pass 
through sparsely-settled districts, still affected, as in their earlier 
days, by Ae poor white, who, wherever he is, or wherever he lives 
among the successive generations of men, is the same immutable, 
irredeemable specimen of the useless and the ornery that his an- 
cestors were even long before they were transported from seven- 
teenth century slums in the days of King James or his successors 
and in the stormy times of the Protector. 
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of whom there were two who acted both as attendants 
and umpires — something akin to seconds in a duel. 

The rules forbade strokes on the head or the legs — the 
body, under the jacket, being the only anatomical area of 
permitted assault. The game would begin rather quietly, 
or tentatively, but each would soon warm to the task, 
blows would come harder and swifter and, as they began 
to tell, the whipping would be fast and furious. It was 
not unusual for this voluntary punishment to be kept up 
for half an hour, often until all the switches were worn 
out or the contestants had exhausted themselves. No seri- 
ous effects were ever known to come from this stoical 
game; but it had in it the elements of cruelty and so could 
only be practiced against severe prohibitions. It bore a 
certain relation to that corporal punishment so common in 
its day; it was interesting to note that it was sddom in- 
dulged in, with its due rigor, by boys who came from homes 
under the rule of severe fathers and by still fewer of those 
inured to the blows so persistently administered by the 
occasional cruel stepmother. 

Strength of voice and its penetrative power were every- 
where elements in the Pioneer life. The calls for each other 
as neighbors, or for workers in a fidd for dinner, for the 
ferryman, even those made for all kinds of animals, con- 
nected as they were with great empty spaces where no 
others could hear, made the use of the voice a convenience 
if not a necessity. This was largdy cultivated by boys on 
their playgrounds in their communications with each other 
and in thdr own homes. Much pride was shown in the 
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management and control of the voice, without any artificial 
aids, and there can be no doubt that in addition to the 
dryness of the air this element employed not only for use 
but for amusement had something to do with the loud 
and rasping tendency noted in our earlier years; a reproach 
not yet entirely removed. 

HOME-MADE PLATTHIHCS 

No REFERENCE to Pioneer sports would be complete that 
did not emphasize the ingenuity of the Pioneer father in 
the devising and making of playthings for children. Balls, 
bats, sleds, wagons, whips and whipstocks, bows and ar' 
rows, darts, whistles for the boys, doU-houses (the mother 
generally provided rag doUs for the girls) together with 
practically every device then known for amusing or in' 
teresting children had either to be made at home or to be 
left out of the young lives. This process had already gone 
on for six or seven generations so that a certain aptness 
had become traditional. The older boys soon caught some 
idea of this secret and were able to take up the task for 
themselves and the younger children in their own or other 
families in the neighborhood. Sometimes this kind of work 
would be done for others, the less skillful man giving 
something in return so that in most families, outside the 
wretchedly poor, somebody would be afforded at least a 
glimpse of those gifts which were making their way into 
the older parts of the country. As these toys were used 
up in one family they would be passed on like schoolbooks 
to those otherwise deprived of such helps in that universal 
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business of childhood known as play. There was no Christ- 
mas, hence no Santa Claus; but the making of presents at 
New Year’s was not uncommon, though far from universal. 
In some way, recondite and often mysterious, by daily 
contact rather than on special occasions, some semblance 
of seasonal joy was brought to the minds of the children. 

The story of sports, both for children and adults, relates 
itself almost wholly to males. The separation of the sexes 
in school, church, and play, was so strict, the girl was so 
thrown back upon the limitations of sex and the Pioneer 
woman was so closely beleaguered in her own house that 
she had little time or strength, even if she had had in- 
clination, to take any decided part in games or diversions. 
Her natural spirit of sacrifice was satisfied when her chil- 
dren were amused or interested. The time was one so 
distinctly devoted to the outdoors that the very diversions 
of the household woman, her unbending with her associates, 
had in them the great motive of usefulness, seldom of play 
for its own sake. 

The great variety of games and exercises to which a girl 
now has access would have seemed to the Pioneer woman 
not so much improper as discordant with the mission of 
her sex. Besides, it must be borne in mind that men have 
so long practiced games that they are expected to devise 
as well as play them. It would, perhaps, be difficult to 
name any game that was invented by a woman and then 
applied to and by her sex. Sport, like war, seems some- 
how to have been the business of the self-assumed lords of 
creation. 
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COLD WEATHER AMUSEMEHT'S 

There was a larger scope for amusements or sports in the 
winter than in summer. Advantage was taken of this fact 
on Saturdays and in the long evenings after early supper. 
Skating never became anything like the universal favorite 
that might be supposed. The snows were heavy, the average 
streams were small (at low water not more than forty or 
fifty feet wide at most) and, in most cases, they were some- 
what distant from the village center. Lakes were non- 
existent, ponds were few, and where there were larger 
streams the bottoms on one side were so wide and the 
bluffs on the other so high that few people could live near 
enough to enjoy the superior facilities they furnished for 
ice sports. Now and then the ice would be cleaned for 
some space on the small tributaries or flooded by day for 
night use; but as neither process was at all general, skating 
was restricted mainly to the young who might have a 
passion for it. For some part of die winter the roads were 
almost as smooth as rinks so that a good many enthusiasts 
among boys would sometimes skate to school and back. 

But the great use that was made of cold weather, so far 
as pleasure was concerned, was in sleighing in large parties 
of twenty or thirty in a sled to which, whether on single 
or double runners, the wagon bed or the hay radk had 
been transferred. Filled with straw or hay and plentifully 
supplied with wraps, mainly large buffalo robes (sold for 
from five to ten dollars each) supplemented by blankets 
or coverlets, these sleds drawn by foxir wdl-shod horses 
loaded down with jingling bells provided an outing which 
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was a merry and noisy one — perhaps the most potent 
promoter of coxirtship and marriage known to this early 
hfe. Often it was merely a drive covered by an out^and' 
back journey of from fifteen to twenty miles; sometimes, 
during the continued ban upon the dance, it meant a visit 
to a party of friends in another township or county; still 
oftener, it carried its merry company to a challenged or 
return spelling match with a neighboring school where, 
under the two teachers, all would participate. 

This sport perhaps reached its highest development in 
the light twohorse sleigh, or the onehorse cutter. In the 
manipulation of these great skill was developed, boh in 
drivers and horses, as it was sometimes difficult to manage 
hem wihout mishap in he narrow roads bordered over 
their whole length wih deep snow drifts. 

These various forms of snow vdfiides were almost wholly 
of home make. For business as well as for pleasure sleds, 
care was taken to save he small crooked trees or limbs, 
cut them to he proper thickness eiher by hand or at he 
sawmill, and hen, at great pains, fashion hem into he 
necessary uniformity, in pairs for single sleds, and in fours 
for bobsleds as the double ones were called. The founda' 
tion thus assured, work, skill, and patience shaped hem 
into presentable or practical form. Coming from he hamds 
of such a variety of makers, hey were often crude, per' 
haps heavier and certainly more awkward than necessary; 
but many would take on graceful forms hat would have 
merited recognition anywhere as an application of he 
artistic to the useful. In some neighborhoods he wagon' 
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maker turned his attention to sleds and, in many cases, 
his products were excellent in quality and attractive in 
appearance. In the earliest days of our period, over the 
whole Pioneer area, neither iron nor steel was to be spared 
for soles, so the ever useful, hard, smooth hickory as a 
substitute performed another of its almost innumerable 
functions. Long before the end these metals came into use 
for both runners and frames and another time-honored 
local occupation passed away. 

The hand sled, at first a product of the skill of the head 
of the family but taken up for himself by the handy boy 
early in his active career, was the one universal toy, far 
more general in distribution, owing to the greater leisure 
to use it, than the hand wagon. It was made in almost 
every form from the product incident to nailing two boards 
together widi cleats up to the elaborate light hand bobsled 
adjusted for tobogganing parties; but its most common 
form was widi runners cut from crooked trees and made 
with much solidity. Grace was not always absent even 
here; but what the Pioneer boy, with rough roads and his 
overplus of strength and energy, most needed was solidity : 
something that would stand wear and any kind of treat- 
ment. 

The banks of the small streams, with their long and 
sometimes receding bluffs were used for sledding parties 
whenever time permitted. In connection with the long 
path opened at their bottoms in the ice of the stream, there 
was ready for use, with no cost except the cheerful labor 
of many, toboggan slides which the more pretentious ice 
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sports of Switzierland and Canada might well have envied. 
When they could be enjoyed by the light of lanterns fitted 
with greasy, flickering candles, or in the occasional respites 
from chores or revival meetings, memories of the hard work 
of the previous summer, premonitions of the next year’s 
tasks, or reflections on the gloom of Sunday when this 
amusement was forbidden, would all alike disappear, and 
the Pioneer boy would enjoy moments of happiness perhaps 
surpassing anything the future might bring him. 

For many boys, the hand sled was an inevitable accom^ 
paniment to school in the morning, every little descent 
giving him a lift, or the privilege of hitching it to a passing 
sled with perhaps an occasional chance, either going or 
coming, to filch a few moments for the river bank and its 
icy toboggan. 
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TAKmp LIFE SERIOUSLY 

In spite of theories or appearance, individual leadership 
was the outstanding quality of this Pioneer life. Nothing 
went on or forward without it, even if neither leaders nor 
followers were conscious of its working or its existence. 
It proceeded on accepted lines, but when it tended to fall 
into formulas it naturally lost much of its virtue as leader' 
ship. But, even if the people were much alike, still the 
circumstances were so different as to make it a necessity; 
they had not only to conquer the eardi witihin the limits 
chosen or assigned to them, to give it population, to put 
it into relations with the outside world, to make their own 
educational systems, and to adapt religious conditions to 
their immediate needs, but they had to assimilate oudying 
contiguous districts. 

Only in this way could they fortify their own power 
and influence against the days to come. They never forgot 
that diese other days were to come and that they had 
serious duties and obligations to meet in providing for 
them. They thus soon became something more than the 
mere political and social crucibles they were supposed to 
be, into which every kind of raw and undigested material 
could safely be poured. They became, of a sudden and 
almost unconsciously, the holders of power in the life as 
well as in the government of a great series of growing 
neighborhoods. 
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Although they had to live in isolation, they were at 
least remote from the narrow intrigues and jealousies which 
so weakened their contemporaries in other countries. They 
were left free to mature in a quiet way, even more restful 
than their more cultivated and sophisticated countrymen 
farther to the eastward, and thus to prepare themsdves 
for the supreme crisis that, unconsciox:isly for them and 
for all, was approaching. These people were so rooted to 
the soil that there was no other place for them to go, noth- 
ing was left for them but to make the best of the land 
itself. There was no gold either to seek or to find, no 
peltry whose pxirsuit could be made a serious object, no 
manufacture, no commerce, domestic or foreign, and no 
wars to turn them aside from their single object. 

interest in a strong simple life 

Whatever the polish that may come to a people with 
age and experience, however high they may rank them- 
selves in dvilijiiation, they never lose their interest in the 
struggles of their Pioneer forerunners. The story of thdr 
own simple beginnings, however remote they may be, does 
not tire them. This recurrence to youth in a people is only 
the expression of the feeling that is found in every whole- 
some person. Surviving as it exists in each individual, this 
sentiment retains, however unconsciously, its hold upon 
the collective forces that make up sodety. The gift of re- 
calling youth, with its warm impulses, its qtiick-flowing 
blood, its lack of caution, its keen outlook upon the com- 
ing days that nothing can forediadow, its desire to tempt 
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a fate wholly hid in the mists of the future, consolidates 
itself into the ideas of a whole people, and memory thus 
enters into the very heart of its life. 

This sentiment may no more find formal expression than 
each individual may feel called upon to set down in writing 
the recollections that throng upon him. This great growth 
of human life, now so broadened that its influence is felt 
ever3nvhere, has had no adequate study, nothing to reveal 
its workings. It lies concealed from view and, as in all 
lost phases of human history, it can never be recovered. 
Like everything that has preceded it anywhere, its full 
story must remain forever untold. The narrative would 
be too long for human study, to say nothing of human 
narration. 

Thus nothing outward or formal can reveal the inherent 
strength of these people, coming out as it constantly did 
in some form. They did not take life lying down. In their 
theology, politics, literature, or social devdopment they 
illustrated the same vigor that distinguished them in pioneer' 
ing and was to be shown in war. If, by any chance, they 
read a novd, a poem, or a history they wanted life and 
movement in it. Thdr religion and their politics, like every 
phase of their outward lives, were of the fighting type. 
They were as far from pacifists as from bxJlies or black' 
guards. As a result, they were interesting because every' 
thing human interested them. 

They went on creating comfort, but waste no more came 
within their thought than did the desire for idle lioxury. 
With changes m taste, with material growth, there was 
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an absence of show and ostentation which was one of the 
conspicuous triumphs of the time. What the eardi and 
industry produced was used in its wholesome abundance 
and the overplus, under such a system of economy, was 
devoted to the further development of hidden resources — 
dius promoting the public good. This process, sedulously 
applied, explains that multiplication (the word increase 
does not describe it with any adequateness) of material 
values which now seems to the world so astounding. It 
is only a partial requital for the obvious labor, manual and 
mental, the watchfulness, the concern for their immediate 
present and for an undefined, distant future that had em 
tered into the human expenditure thus made. At no period 
of history, nor in any part of the world, has the aggregate 
financial reward that has come in the end, however large 
it might seem, repaid so much as the tithe of a return of 
the eflFort involved in the thought and labor expended upon 
it. The world, in any given or accepted present, always 
owes to the past a debt so large that no sacrifice or effort 
can repay any considerable part of it. Only through recog- 
nition of the needs of the future and of the duty to those 
who must yet come into existence can any fair return be 
made for the bounties of nature as developed by the labor 
of men. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND SECLUSIOH 

In themselves these people were individualists of a high' 
ly developed type. The necessity for self'protection and 
self'preservation, the compulsion to associate with them' 
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selves as persons and to find in seclusion the company other' 
wise denied, had bred a gloom that was saddening to many 
and hurtful to the mass; but in the best, in those who were 
so constituted that they could bear up under its burdens, 
they also had bred a confidente almost unknown to history 
elsewhere in their ability to make their own way out. This 
quality, developed to the verge of exaggeration or extrava' 
gance, drove them into the necessity for so adapting collec' 
tivism that they could cooperate with their fellows and 
bring out the qualities of the whole. They developed a 
taciturnity of such a character that, if they thought of a 
thing in one minute, they were likely without talk to at' 
tempt or to do it in the next. 

The resulting character, without any rdation to dogma, 
to individual or credal opinion, or any human achievement, 
without question as to what had been done in the past or 
to what might be done in the future, was essentially and 
incurably Puritan in the larger sense that this word con' 
notes. It was devoted to an object, or a series of objects, 
and pursued them with a courage and persistence that 
nothing could change or modify. It illustrated a human 
quality seen in the Stoic, wherever and whenever he has 
appeared among men whether crass Paganism ruled, or in 
the midst of the most exalted mysticism, or under still more 
prosaic conditions. 

But in spite of this, the foundation quality, the outstand' 
ing fact, in this Pioneer life was not its seclusion, both 
enforced and voluntary, or its hardness, but the fact that 
these produced or encouraged a belief amounting to a faith, 
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often narrow, sometimes almost fanatical, in its mission 
to do a great and commanding service to humanity. It was 
confined to a physical environment that was uninviting, 
and its representatives lived in sxirroundings of more than 
Spartan simplicity; but these produced an industry and 
an independence, a selfireliance and an ambition that em 
abled them to conquer difficulties and emerge in a triumph 
that is one of the distinctive tests of human character. In 
the end, they were not only to register material victories, 
but to assimilate those great achievements which knowledge 
only can bring to mankind. Behind these lie the character 
known in an indefinite way as Anglo-Saxon. Only its 
courage and assertiveness, its progressiveness, curbed al- 
ways by its ingrained conservatism and its untiring pursuit 
of an object, could have produced a people able and willing 
to accept such penalties so that posterity might enjoy the 
highest material rewards that men can find. Its qualities 
had become an instinct more than a conscious idea or pur- 
pose. Often crude, always restless, though never in a 
hurry, never to be beaten when it set out to reach a goal, 
it absorbed alien dements without giving them power, 
social position, or even recognition, and without accepting 
their standards. The career of the Pioneer, whether on the 
American scene or any other, is the culminating success 
of this character — more wonderful because the more uni- 
versal than modern history has otherwise developed. 


THE PREVALEHCE OF HOPE 
In this early day discontent was almost a n^ligible de- 
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ment in this life. It was the youth, not alone of most of 
the individuals concerned, but it was a people just in its 
beginnings. It was the time of hope when happiness, prog' 
ress, and hberty were the watchwords which defined the 
sought'for goals. Not much thought was given to injury 
or to the wreaking of revenge upon some supposed enemy 
in individual or dass. The necessity for effort and struggle 
was so universal that artifidaHty was lost sight of. Under 
the workings of the accepted theories of an equality whose 
truth nobody presumed to question, every individual had 
his chance and if he failed to use it the fault did not lie 
in sodal systems or methods of administration but in him. 
Thus, men accepted their assignments in the social firma' 
ment and made places for themselves or failed with little 
room for envy, hatred, or uncharitableness. 

It was a time when, in spite of narrow surroundings, 
the great majority, satisfied with their form of government 
and sincere in their profession of faith, were not looking 
for other theories or doctrines either destructive or con- 
structive. Inside their accepted ideas, there was a hunger 
for knowing things, for understanding the world and its 
meanings, for doing the work that, within these limitations, 
lay at their hands; but it was not the fashion to dream 
about some impossible object as a child might cry for the 
moon. There was no occasion, according to the then 
current philosophy, for hunger, while poverty was not a 
word for their vocabularies. As a class discontent with lot 
or position was almost wholly absent. Perhaps it existed 
for a time among the returned soldiers of the Civil War, 
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due mainly to the fact that many unworthy men had been 
promoted to command in large and small offices; but, when 
new and unexpected opportunities were opened by the 
events through which such dissatisfied men had themselves 
passed this soon disappeared as a potent force in life. 

The American Pioneer, perhaps more than almost any 
class over so long a period of the world’s history, lived 
in the ideal, in the future, not of some coming or outside 
world, but of that in which he fomd himself. He had a 
firm faith in the institutions he had inherited. His hard' 
ships were lightened and his life sweetened by his firm 
belief that, come what might, he and his children were 
part of the enginery by which the world was moved and 
was to be regenerated. He was not, therefore, inclined 
to grumble at the petty miseries about him, or to see in 
those of larger scope the hand of some man or class waiting 
to injure or betray him, or to eat up his substance. He 
was an optimist in reality not merely by profession. 

IHGRAmED POLirmESS OF THE ‘TIME 

In the hurly'burly of our modem life, with its mixture 
of populations and the intensity of the struggle for ex' 
istence, there is little knowledge and less appreciation of 
the rooted, ingrained courtesy and politeness that had come 
down in unbroken succession first through the colonist and 
then into the life of the American Pioneer, No isolation, 
remoteness, hardship, no seeming injtjstice or neglect by 
people or authority in the original population sources 
could change this rooted urbanity, or its forms of cx' 
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pression. AH along the course of our history these qualities 
(the characteristics of an old society, the thoughtfulness 
that had been generated in the days of chivalry, itself the 
most distinctive triumph of the Christian spirit) were al' 
ways in evidence. This definite grace of manner was both 
inherited and inherent. If it was sometimes hid under a 
rude exterior or developed in untoward surroundings, its 
survival and cultivation enabled its possessors to use it 
and never to forget either what it meant or what it was. 
It was not sporadic, coming into evidence in an older 
settlement to be lost before its next oflFshoot was reached : 
it pervaded them all. Its existence in New England has 
been made known by one revelation after another. It was 
found in New York under the conditions incident to recent 
conquest or change of authority as was shown by a letter 
written in 1668 by Governor Francis Lovelace to King 
Charles II.* 

The existence of this spirit in Pennsylvania and the 
older Southern colonies was always in evidence; while the 
history of Tennessee and Kentucky reveals its presence, 
however rough the outward seemings, in those early out- 
lying communities. Two early expressions by English 
travelers of this attention to the amenities in the new dis- 
tricts between the Allegheny and the Mississippi serve 
to reveal it under even more discouraging conditions and 
at a stiH later date. 

find some of these people have the breeding of cotirts and 
I cannot conceive how su^ was acquired. 
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But what is most at variance with English notions of the Ameri- 
can people, is the urbanity and civilization that prevails in situa- 
tions remote from large cities. In our journey from Norfolk, on 
the coast of Virginia, to this place, in the heart of the Alleghany 
Mountains, we have not for a moment lost sight of the manners 
of polished life. Refinement is unquestionably far more rare than 
in our mature and highly cultivated state of society, but so is ex- 
treme vulgarity. In every department of common life, we here see 
employed persons superior in habits and education to the same class 
in England. — Morris Birkbeck’s Notes on a Journey in America 
(1818), p. 40. 

There is more genuine kindness and politeness among these back- 
woodsmen, than among any set of people, I have yet seen in 
America. They know so well the value of good neighbourhood, and 
feel so independent of the laws and restraints of every kind. Each 
man has a consciousness of power to do good or evil. Thus he is 
polite, for the same reason that the most powerful animals are 
gentle. — Elias P. Fordham’s Personal J^arrative, p. 145. 

FOUNDATIONS FOR COURTESY 

This underlying foundation of good manners was most 
conspicuous in the treatment of women who were looked 
upon as something higher than even the best human being 
in masculine form. Even in the home, with its inevitable 
hardships and exacting toil, the husband was almost uni- 
formly thoughtful in relieving the wife from the heaviest 
of her burdens, while the boys were not only taught to 
show this respect, but from their earliest days long before 
they were fitted by age and strength for outdoor work 
they became recognizied aids of the mother, a process which 
continued in spare time well into the teens of life. The 
girls were taught that their duty to themselves lay in the 
learning and doing of household work, but that there was 
still a higher obligation to their families : that of saving 
the mother every unnecessary stqi. 
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Nothing was thought so to mark the worthlessness of 
a husband as when he permitted his wife to be left with- 
out fuel for the day’s xise, or when she was forced in the 
more primitive times to carry water from the nearby stream 
for household use. Many such man has had warning served 
upon him by watchful neighbors (who then stood in the 
relation now assumed by government) that, unless he 
mended his ways in this respect, he would call down upon 
himself punitive visitations. It was not at all unusual, 
when such warning was not heeded, for the offenders to 
find out how sharp the edges of a rail could be made, or 
to know the penalties of exile in spite of the added work 
thus thrown upon the interlopers in doing for the neglected 
wife the work in which her husband had failed. These 
Pioneer men made no claim to angelic gifts, but they had 
in them the essential qualities of gentlemen. 

The second outstanding expression of good manners was 
the respect shown to elders. ‘Thou shalt rise up before 
the hoary head and honor the face of the old man” was 
quite as distinctly one of the commandments as if it had 
been revealed directly to Moses on the Mount. This duty 
was impressed upon children from their earliest days so 
that they were expected to greet elders with respect : a 
bow, a dof&ng of the hat, a salute of some kind being given 
and as surdly returned as by a general to one of his soldiers. 
Nor was this limited to the same rank or caste in hfe. It 
was a part of the courtesy of the times, and children who 
did not know or recognize this duty put themselves out- 
side the pale of consideration. 

im 
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Many of the older men and women in each neighborhood 
were quite generally known as “uncle” or “aunt” — gen- 
erally those with grown-up children, though sometimes 
those with none at all. This was not resented as a familiar- 
ity but welcomed as showing a kindly thought for others. 
It was not dependent upon gifts or favors other than those 
related to good will for everybody. If disrespect to elders 
was shown by rude children there were plenty of pro- 
tagonists to resent and avenge the insult. Respect was often 
enforced with knuckles by some freckled barefoot boy who 
looked upon his act as no more tihan a part of the day’s 
work for which no special credit was claimed or due. 

In every family of standing care was taken to teach 
table manners. The respectful attention until the blessing 
was asked by father or mother, the patient waiting of a 
turn to be helped, the taking of what was given and eating 
it all without question or protest, if not granted voluntarily, 
were enforced. Spratt-like, the plate upon which a meal 
was served must be left dean. It was in the days when 
the girl hdp and the hired man sat at the table along with 
the family; when all were treated alike, except the youngest 
who was helped first and favored with what he wanted; 
when all waited upon each and each upon aU; and yet 
the attention to politeness was genuine, even if napkins 
were unknown, or there was only one knife and one fork, 
one spoon, plate, glass, or cup for each. 

Except in times of harvest or other stress of work there 
was much interesting talk; but children were expected 
to listen unless spoken to. Wonder is often expressed why 
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it is that the real peasant type, when its representatives 
go out into the world, retains so many boorish character' 
istics while American farm boys and girls easily adjust 
themselves to their new surroundings whatever the refine' 
ments may be. The reason is simple : these boys and girls 
are not peasants but belong to the classes who have made 
our life what it is, regardless of outward trappings, and 
have little to learn except unimportant details. 

THE LITTLE ACTS OF KIHDKESS 

In those times and places the old'fashioned kindly greet' 
ings had neither gone out of fashion nor become matters 
of carelessness or contempt. It was part of (he etiquette 
of the time that no person, however busy, hurried, rich, 
important, or obscure, should fail to greet every other in 
the highway, whether riding, driving, walking, going to 
school or church, or in any other employment. Failure 
to do so was at least contemptuous, almost insulting, and 
required explanation or apology. 

One of the things that young people who went out into 
the world found almost impossible of understanding was 
the coldness of attitude which they encountered. The habit 
had become so ingrained that many such a person as he 
grew older would go into the country where his traditional 
courtesy might find its usual outlet or recognition. Atten' 
tion to this formality was due not merely to habit or to 
the curiosity so common in life; it was inspired by genuine 
good will, the only element that makes any system of mam 
ners worth having or observing. The same motive lay back 
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of the lift given to the man, woman, or child walking in 
the road. Such a favor was unsolicited; it was deemed 
a part of the duty one human being owed to another. If 
there was, anywhere, a person, old or young, who did not 
adjust himself to the system, he was put down as a hope' 
less curmudgeon and his place in that little world was fixed 
in accordance with this unrepealable judgment. 

These things were not taken as matters of course but 
commanded the respectful recognition which they merited. 
The give and take of life had their fixed place in the hu' 
man scheme and were so adjusted that they balanced each 
other. The children who grew up in this atmosphere of 
respect and politeness had many advantages over the care' 
less manners which distinguished their successors. They 
had in life a recognized place that early brought them a 
knowledge of men and a confidence that were of much 
use when they took their places in the religious, political, 
business, or social activities of their time. They had not 
emerged unduly out of the premature conditions that made 
them blase or old beyond their years. They had the train' 
ing and the opportunities that fitted their age and develop' 
ment; the rest was assured growth into new outlets for 
which they were fairly prepared by heredity or environ' 
ment, but, most of all, by a discipline that served them in 
every time of need. 

AMEBICAH CURIOSirr FOUHD EVERTWHERE 

Oke of the human traits that found most fruitfxfi devdop' 
ment in the American colonist, and in his successor the 
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Pioneer, was a curiosity that nothing could quench or 
satisfy. Secluded as he was, leading, unwillingly but by 
the very necessity of existence a retired, almost a hermit 
life, he wanted to know almost to the verge of inquisitive" 
ness everj^thing that could be learned or made available 
about his neighbor or the chance passer'through or the 
visitor to his neighborhood. It was not offensive, or from 
any desire to pry into the concerns of others; it was a 
reaction from the intensity of his loneliness, from the very 
exaggeration of the fact that after all he was a human 
being to whom aissociation was necessity. He had no other 
way of acquainting himself with the great outside world 
which somewhere, distant, mysterious, full of interest and 
novelty really existed for him. He knew little about it 
but this in no way wiped it from the tablets of his brain, 
however narrow it may have been. He could not go out 
into its busy precincts and explore its mysteries; but he 
coxald use the few opportunities that came under his own 
eye. 

He entertained, generally without pay, the passing mover, 
the drover, or the explorer who was looking for a neighbor" 
hood which would suit both his fancy and his needs. Es" 
caping from himself, when possible, he sought congenial 
neighbors far and near. He worked with them if he could, 
and when this was difficult or impossible he worked for 
them. He wordiipped with them, often less from a senti" 
ment of devotion than from an inextinguishable desire to 
escape from himself and get anywhere with his fdlow be" 
ings. The forests of the wilderness were levelled and de" 
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stroyed, the almost impossible cultivation of the land 
carried on, the prairies broken, one cabin set as close to 
another as land boundaries would permit, the little schoob 
house built and filled with pupils and teacher, the preju^ 
dices of sect overcome, all with the idea, often unconscious, 
that every movement brought him closer to God’s creatures. 
When he had taken these steps he must use every social 
power, simple though it might be, and embrace every op' 
portunity, conventional or independent, to maintain his 
own place. If a new preacher, or doctor, or lawyer came 
into the neighborhood, he was a subject for interest and 
study. 

This was the outcome of that American instinct long 
rooted in our life of wanting to know, something applicable 
in far greater degree to persons than to abstract questions. 
For the most part this almost abnormal curiosity in its 
workings was devoid of harm either in purpose or work' 
ing. It was not a mere prying instinct, but indicated that 
sparsely distributed over wide areas a people who had not 
yet received any of the artificial touches incident to their 
conquest of nature were, after all, wholesome individuals 
eager for association with their kind. It accounts in our 
life for many developments otherwise mysterious. Out of 
it grew the tendency to go to the canal to see a clumsy' 
looking barge pass through a lock, or to a station to watch 
an incoming train. It must have credit for the daily gather' 
ing somewhere of the village residents — perhaps as dis* 
tinctive a feature as any known to our early life; for the 
attractive power of the country tavern and the general 
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store; for the devdopment of secret sodeties and mysterious 
orders; for women’s dubs, and for the so'called institutional 
church — in short, for so many features impossible of 
understanding xmtil measure has been taken of the far- 
reaching influence upon our sodal life of this curiosity and 
its accompanying inquisitiveness. 

It is the unconsdous effort of a democratic sodety to 
find a basis upon which it can stand while it accepts and 
rejects, arranges and rearranges, and finds, painfully and 
not even surdy, a reason for its own esdstence. This 
quality in the Pioneer has promoted and devdoped that 
school of analysis which finds illustration in the novd; in 
the search by the newspaper for something new so long 
as it is personal or intimate; and in the pulpit where the 
gospd preached is less that of Christ than of the interests 
and changes of the great mass, the common run of men. 
It runs often almost invisibly like a thread of gossamer 
through the warp and woof of our history and there is 
no such thing as an understanding of America without 
realhjing how deeply seated it has been in every step of 
our growth. The earliest offshoots from Jamestown, Man- 
hattan, and Plymouth had this quality, and it disdoses 
itsdf in every new settlement, springing from these modds 
without change in its forms or manifestations until thie 
last of the great steps was taken. 

It was this quality that promoted the growth of the 
localism so wdl illustrated by the narrow town lot — next 
to the modern flat, the most ridiculous of all the inddents 
to home-making. Everything in each ndghborhood was 
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entitled to be known. The man felt that his own neighbors 
must be interesting. Great social functions afar off, at' 
tended by persons that he had never heard of and for 
whom he cared nothing, did not attract him. The balls, 
the dinners, human, monkey, donkey, or horse, of remote 
millionaires in New York; the official functions in Wash' 
ington, nearly always it must be confessed, quiet and 
rational; the ceremonials incident to the visit of the Mar' 
qxais de Lafayette in 1825 or the Prince of Wales in 1860; 
and the thousand and one features which were the vanity 
of an artificial society — thinking itself exclusive when it 
might be only preposterous — none of these things had 
for the Pioneer a serious existence. His desire was to see 
and know his own; the people whose motives and move' 
ments he could understand, whose voices he could hear, 
whose triumphs he could share, with whose honest failures 
he could sympathise, whose pretensions he could puncture. 
For him the near or the present was real; the historic or 
distant was unreal and often impossible. 

Satisfaction of this curiosity, so far as it had its origin 
in loneliness or ennui, was generally directed to sensible 
or sane objects that would relieve these states of mind. 
Now and then the fantastic or the outre characters that 
hang upon the fringe of life everywhere supplied a certain 
element of the dramatic or at least of the comic; an eccen' 
trie clergyman, often an unfrocked one, a politician offen- 
sive to the best, would collect a following, or woxdd at 
least command an interest that was unwholesome. A self' 
seeking character in a political or a religious convention, 
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a lawyer or a fellow farmer with an affected pose of un- 
conventionality, would have a vogue for a time; but, in 
general, it was narrow and short-lived. It was harmfvJ 
because weak and weakening, but its principal hurt lay 
in the fact that it prefigured the sentimentalism that has 
promoted, mainly among women of morbid minds, the 
running after the convicted murderer, the notorious fe- 
male, or the cheap actor, thus leading to the abuse of 
curiosity rather than to its sane use. 

RESENTMEKT OF FAMILIA2UTY 

There were many persons who never adjusted themselves 
to the familiarities, sometimes the incident of their sur- 
roundings, not from haughtiness or an assumption of 
superiority but because their view of life and its serious- 
ness could not adjust itself to such methods. They simply 
could not bring themselves to accept the good fellow idea 
and the slap dash habits whidi were thought to be its 
necessary accompaniments. Curiously enough, it was gen- 
erally these men who were entnasted with the most im- 
portant work done down in every community. It was one 
of the ways of showing that the necessity to work at the 
hardest of employments and the willingness to think and 
do for the general good are not inconsistent with each 
other. It was this quality of aloofness that, in the Pioneer 
life as in all our history, has enabled the men entrusted 
with public work to maintain the dignity of place and 
responsibility and thus to deserve and command the respect 
that must accompany authority, however small it may be. 
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This loftiness of mien was the universal accompaniment 
of the Pioneer. Along the line of the American march the 
outstanding character of the whole meiss was kept on the 
high plane becoming the yeoman. He never failed to realize 
that upon him lay the necessity to do nothing low or mean 
upon the memorable scene through which he was passing. 
He accepted nothing that he had not earned, and thus, in 
the midst of what has often been thought a dull monotony 
of commonplace, he preserved not only the traditions of 
his race but the habits of his kind as they had accumulated 
through the ages. All this was done as naturally as if he 
had lived in a stratified society upon which outward rank 
had put its exclusive seal. The idea that the Pioneer life 
was imbedded in a stratum of unrelieved coarseness and 
rowdyism, out of which men came by some of the hocus' 
pocus due to chance or accident, has too long held its 
place in the pubHc mind and in that Literature which pro' 
fesses to reflect it. 

Nevertheless, the one sad feature incident to ability or 
dignity in this narrow life was the absence of sympathy 
by a small number of congenial persons and the consequent 
lack of power to use the gifts that nature and inheritance 
had bestowed. A man of the type herein described would 
often find himself practically alone in his immediate com' 
munity, forced to await the advent of his fitting associate 
or to seek and find him in some other neighborhood. This 
sparseness of numbers added new difficultly to that process 
of individual self'education which is the most necessary 
in such a life, if there is to be anything outside the mere 
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commonplace — the chatter incident to sparrows, to a 
sewing circle, or to a log-rolling. 

Somehow, in spite of lack of books or in spite of society, 
in the absence of adequate sermons, in the midst of politics 
or law, the men of the type under discussion were able 
to preserve something of the higher mental qualities. They 
did this as naturally and perhaps equally unknowingly in 
intellectual matters as they did in maintaining and pro- 
moting the advances in their chosen work of the improve- 
ment of agricialture. It was less formal but not the less 
effective. 

It is the cant of the day to insist that society must be 
democratic; but the truth is that in America life in its 
every manifestation is of necessity republican. Ours is a 
representative system, requiring the utmost vigilance and 
a broad intelligence in the leaders, most of whom are never, 
in reality, formally designated or chosen for the work they 
have to do. Whatever the state of our society or any 
other, whether old or new, the people in it are surrounded 
by traditions which they cannot escape. In new setde- 
ments these must, it is true, have time to organise and 
arrange themselves, and until this is done worthy men of 
talent and character must suffer or find themselves in a 
condition of atrophy or impotence; but the long experience 
of three hundred years proves that in the end they assert 
themselves with a force varying according to need and to 
their surroundings, so that their development is a test of 
the success of the separate communities that together make 
up the country. 
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MYSTICISM AHD LACK OF MOVEMENTS 

The mysticism of the Pioneer — that recognition, perhaps 
unconscious, of the eidstence of something which men cam 
not understand — was universal. It lay not only in his 
religion, with its peculiar and often hysterical manifesta' 
tions, but was inherent in every branch of his varied 
heredity. It was not an instructed quality — indeed, it 
would not be mysticism if its origin, its metes and bounds 
were known or recognized — but, like its kind it stood as 
a strong force in his life. It took the place of the process 
called education and became one of the most important 
elements in his culture — that quality which enters into 
the life of men without having in it the tangible things 
that may be weighed or measured. It was inevitable that 
men who were thrown back on nature in her varied moods 
should in some way recognize the mystery that lay about 
them. Though far from being recluse in idea or surround' 
ings they were solitary to a degree seldom found among 
men and it was inevitable that they should look, within 
their limitations, for those things difficult of understanding. 

In this life there was little to produce the movements 
around both ideas and policies that have come into such 
dominance under modern surroundings. The two essen' 
tials, aside from economic conditions, were freedom of re' 
ligious opinion and devotion to republican government — 
attachment to both of these being practically universal. 
The methods of commanding them were well settled and 
human ingenuity did not have to look overmuch for new 
ways of enforcing them either by precept or example. 
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The Union was deemed as much a settled question as 
the firmament over their heads. The communistic move- 
ments, which started to foredoomed failure in almost every 
State, did not make much impression upon the average 
mind. The belief in private property and the determina- 
tion to defend and maintain it were never questioned. The 
sentiment about slavery was that of the founders : sorrow 
for its existence and a strong xinderlying conviction that, 
in some way unknown, it would finally be disposed of 
peacefully. Suffrage was universal on the only lines then 
considered. Prohibition and the movements fihat might 
threaten the liberty of the citisen were left to the quiet 
operation of moral forces and not to legal enactments. Ex- 
cept to the neighbor, charity did not come into account 
so that it was not deemed necessary so to organizie it that 
an daborate machinery must be constructed and that every- 
body should pass through it. 

There was thus little scope for the modem mania for 
organizations. Individuals could indulge their peculiarities 
and there was no one to question either their right or their 
method of asserting it. In a community whidi thus ran 
on without interruption, liberty was something more than 
a name or daim : it was a reality enjoyed by every in- 
dividual on the broadest lines so long as there was no in- 
terference with the rights or privileges of others. As a 
natural result, there were few issues to interfere with 
ndghborhood peace and comfort. The constant pullings 
of the sixes against the sevens were less likdy to be present 
in force. There was little concern and less worry than 
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now about the condition or the woes of remote peoples 
and less temptation to interfere with die opinions or the 
acts of others than was evinced even thus early in more 
sophisticated communities. 

Among industrious and leading men there was a gift 
for saving time — a fact whidi largely accounts for both 
the amount and variety of work of which they were ca' 
pable. They were not only willing to put themselves through 
this unending exertion, but they had to stand as examples 
to hired men and to their own boys as their young lives 
came into the responsibilities, so early imposed upon them. 
Thus, for the best farmers themsdves there was a variety 
of labor — always the wonder of the onlooker or of those 
who, in later years, recalled in memory what they saw or 
passed through. These men were not only farmers — they 
were carpenters, sawyers, briddayers, plasterers, weU-dig' 
gers, quarriers — practically everything that would save 
time or money. Much of the mechanical ingenuity incident 
to the time may be traced to this necessity for learning so 
many lines of work collateral to their regular trade — itself 
the most difficult and exacting in the matter of study and 
the resulting knowledge. 

In dealing with braggarts of a peculiarly offensive or 
despicable character it was still common, after whipping 
them eitffier collectively or by individuals, to rub their 
faces witffi dog'fennd — the most foul-smelling of the 
noxious weeds that generally grew everywhere vicariously 
from the soil as if provided for this its only known real 
use. It was generally done in the presence of a jeering 
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crowd allhough, as there was no rule, the solitary antagonist 
was often thus treated only to see his assailant ride away 
in triumph. It was almost as common as lying, as the say' 
ing goes, but perhaps the most notable example recorded 
historically was of Lincoln.* There were many coarse 
methods of personal humiliation, but this was the xiltimate 
of all processes because no man once subjected to it could 
remain in a neighborhood and hold up his head. 

THE FEMALE SCOLD 

While it is my endeavor to stick as dosdy as possible 
to those social conditions that illustrated the life of the 
time, yet it is necessary to touch upon some features which, 
though existing then, have never died and indeed are ever' 
present illustrations : examples of a deathless immortality. 
The common scold pursues her noisy but devious way 
down all the avenues, the roads, and the footpaths of 
history. While Lot’s wife and Xantippe the consort of 
Socrates were not contemporaries and still longer periods 
separated them from Milton’s daughters and Wesley’s wife, 
they but typify only the best known examples, perhaps by 
no means the worst, in the ranks of this ever-present figure. 
As they had associates and imitators in their own day, so 
every age has had representatives of this eternal type less 
changeable in all its shifting varieties than the structure 
of the earth itself. 

There was probably in Pioneer time a more general de' 


* Nicolay and Hay’s Abraham Lincoln : A History, Vol. I, p. 85. 
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velopment of this shrewishness than in either earlier or 
later days. Outside those limitations of nature which pre- 
scribe that the vixen or the virago is born not made, the 
curioxis conditions that surrounded marriage by which 
many men were forced out of their own class in order to 
find wives at all, the hard physical labor, the awful isola^ 
tion, die necessity for the close association that often 
brought to the marital relation that contempt which famil- 
iarity is said to breed, the absence of female help and thus 
the lack of authority over some one below (which is as 
the breath of life to the scold) , the patience imposed upon 
the long-suffering husband and children combined to gener- 
ate the wild rage, the shamelessness incident to its exhibi- 
tion, that flood of denunciation which so distinguishes this 
one of the most peculiar of all the products of humanity. 
The ducking stool, having been abandoned, along with the 
whipping post and other accepted instruments of discipline, 
the community had no relief except when the exercise of 
this gift wore out its subject, as happily it sometimes did. 
In any Pioneer community, marriage is almost as inevitably 
the fate of a man as birth or death; otherwise this kind 
of a woman would have been its most efficient discourager. 
The curious feature in this life, as in that which went 
before or came after, was that this gift, like witchcraft, 
never showed itself in maidenly or courtship days, but, 
like an avenging Nemesis, was left as a trap for some un- 
wary man. 

Oddly, too, the husband-victim was generally one of the 
patient and most public spirited of (he men in the com- 
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munity. There was no divorce to save him even if he had 
had the will or the courage to invoke it, so that he was 
left to a martyrdom that had not even the prospect before 
it of relief by his own death. So far as this awful disease 
was provoked by hard surroundings, it was fairly short' 
lived; but prosperity or adversity was all the same to the 
scold. In many cases, when the scandal of such exhibitions 
became too flagrant in one neighborhood the husband would 
pull up stakes, throw himself into the mover class, and go 
farther — perhaps to fare even worse. 

Even wife'beating was forbidden as a relief becaxise this 
was permissible only in the lowest quarters. When re' 
sorted to whatever the provocation, the neighborhood soon 
took such cognisance that no excuse would be accepted. 
The sharp edges of a rail to ibe township boundary with 
the privilege and necessity of carrying himsdf on might 
alternate with a quickly improvised but somewhat un' 
fashionable coat of tar and feathers. As a result, many 
a rural Catherine who never found her Petruchio went 
through life untamed, a nuisance to herself and all com 
cemed. The peace of a family was never settled, and many 
a community was scandalised without cause or remedy. 

THE MALE GRUMBLER 

The universal nde tbat a sinister devdopment in one 
sex always has its foil m the other was illustrated in this 
case by the man who was eternally the nagger, the incur' 
able grumbler whose function it was to make himself an 
unbearable nuisance to his family. He might pose for a 
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saint in the prayer meeting or as a leader in the Sunday 
school, be as polite and considerate as Pecksniff to the rest 
of the world, while at home he was the bom tyrant, cease- 
lessly busy in his chosen part. No meal could be prompt 
enough; no son, perhaps overworked for his benefit, co\ald 
pursue an allotted task with sufficient industry; no daughter 
could have a friend in her own sex or marry any man 
however acceptable or creditable to her; no wife could 
adjust herself to his whims; no horse or dog, if his own, 
could so act as to please him, or avert his kicks; nothing 
could gain from him a commendation or a pleasing word. 

While he belonged to the ages and therefore was not a 
product peculiar to his time or place he always ran true 
to form. He could do more in a given few moments to 
make life a burden to all about him than a good and 
thoughtful person could have overcome with days of effort. 
It was another instance of the curiosities of life that his 
wife generally belonged to the meek of ho: sex, as humble 
as Uriah Heep, as weak as Dora Copperfield or Amelia 
Sedley. These contretemps in character often led the out- 
side observer to bewail that spoiling of two houses which 
was the Pioneer’s way of emphasising the pity of it that 
the common scold and the grumbler could not have been 
yoked together. 

The presence of pure unrelieved meanness (that manifes- 
tation of human nature which goes so far to prove the 
doctrine of total depravity) was found here in even larger 
measure, perhaps, among these people, separated though 
they were from the world, than if they had been policed 
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by the influences apparent in a more settled society. Per' 
haps exposure to struggle and hardship may have promoted 
its development. It came out in all the ways open to man' 
kind. The maiming of animals might have been imitated 
from ancient Babylon or imported from a modern anti' 
landlord movement in Ireland, because it is in reality 
among the oldest forms of revenge — one where cowardice 
cuts the largest figure. The throwing down of fences, or 
the opening of gates so that the growing crops of a hated 
neighbor might be destroyed; the shooting of dogs, not to 
rid the community of a nuisance but to injure an enemy 
otherwise beyond their power; the befouling of weUs; the 
breaking of a mill dam; the slashing of clothes when hurig 
on a line; these are only samples of a hundred acts prac' 
ticed by that ineradicable lowness to which humanity is 
prone. As it exists everywhere, the necessity does not arise 
for apology or analysis because it was found even among 
people exposed in common to the hardships incident to 
the conquest of a wilderness where all were engaged in a 
struggle with the primitive; 

ABSEHCE OF THE rHEArRICAL 

Nowhere within the Pioneer area during the period under 
review did the drama, whether in an acted or sung form, 
enter seriously into account. It was not until long after 
the Civil War that perhaps even one in a hundred of the 
population of mature age ever saw a play acted by either 
professionals or amateurs — and those would be limited 
to the larger places in the earlier zones of settlement, or 
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to the opportunity afforded by a chance visit to older parts 
of the country. 

Curiously enough, religious prejudice did not extend 
with the same force to the circus. In some families, the 
children would be kept away from it; but the presence of 
the menagerie gave some reason for the jest, even then 
time-honored, about the elders going to the circus in order 
to protect the children from the animals. As the country 
came to have enough population to warrant the journey, 
the circus always followed. It then paid no attention to 
the railroad (mainly because it did not exist) but started 
out independently and made its way by wagon into county 
towns of from one to three thousand population if they 
were the centers of considerable settlements. Sometimes 
its stations would be from forty to sixty miles apart so 
that the journey from one to another was hard and toil- 
some. How these trips could be made to pay was one of 
the wonders of the time; but still the show came, drew 
its patrons from long distances, was tlie rage among chil- 
dren, and seemingly thrived. 

It was of the old-time one-ring variety, with the time- 
honored clowns and ringmasters, whose ancient jokes ex- 
cited the same old responses; with its bareback riders; its 
ground and lofty tumblers; its three or four elephants, its 
pair of lions, its tiger, its aebra, its rhinoceros, sometimes 
a hippopotamus, its monkeys, its trained dogs, with a 
select collection of birds, reptiles, and other specimens of 
animal life. In its sideshows it had the inevitable giants, 
dwarfs, knife and sword swallowers, and a miscellaneous 
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collection of human freaks too tedious to recall. It had 
the help of everybody, and nobody’s ill will. It paid no 
license, the use of vacant lots was permitted without pay^- 
ment other than a few tickets of admission, the nearest 
local newspaper gave it unlimited space in return for a 
small advertisement and tickets; in short, it was the pet 
of the community and especially of the younger people 
who, losing time from sleep but not from work, would 
spend an enchanted evening under its tent and drive home 
from ten to twenty miles in time for breakfast. To para*' 
phrase Daniel Webster in his great argument in the Dart" 
mouth College case, the Pioneer circus was small but there 
were those who loved it and carried memories of it to the 
end of their lives as something that had taken them, if only 
for a brief moment, out of themselves.* 

♦An incident occurred at Carlisle, in the heart of the Three 
River country, that illustrated the showman methods of that day — 
perhaps of all others. In about 1863 the village blacksmith was a 
man by the name of Richard M. Duprey who had a family of seven 
children most of them with the white hair and pink eyes that be" 
long to the albino. The only boy, Edgar Luther by name, was 
almost a perfect specimen of this human peculiarity. His hair, per*** 
fectly white and as fine as floss, acquired greater effect because 
worn long, and his eyes were so defective that he could see nothing 
beyond the end of his nose. As optical aids for young persons were 
uiinown, within his area, Edgar learned to read only with great 
difficulty and, even then, no doubt from the suffering incident to 
the struggle to study, could hardly keep awake. By the time in 
question, the first baker’s shop seen in the adjacent capital made 
its appearance, and Edgar, tired of failure at school and of his 
incapacity to learn the trade of his father or any other, became the 
driver of a bread^wagon. When the circus came Edgar went and 
soon attracted the attention of the proprietor — I think it was Adam 
Forepaugh — who, accosting him, asked how he would like to go 
as a driver or in some other capacity. It was the usual story, in 
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THE DECLIHE OF THE DAHPE 

The dance was only permissible among a class of people 
remote from anything that even faintly resembled builders 
of States. They were restricted to those people who were 
not in agreeable relation to the community, and usdess to 
themselves or the world. The small houses and cabins 
which lay generally on the outskirts of a respectable neigh' 
borhood (they were seldom permitted in the village) oc- 
cupied by persons not recognised as contributors to its 
progress, held dances, oftentimes on puncheon or earth 
floors, attended in the main by their own kind, though 
occasionally resorted to in a furtive way by a few young 
men just above them, often weU-meaning persons but de- 
void of sufl&cient firmness of diaracter to keep them withi 
their own who often passed for hard and harassing. It 
need scarcely be explained that no woman of any but this 
lower order would be foimd in such places; but men, every- 
where, are prone to treat themselves as chartered liber- 
tines, whether they are or not. 

this respect, about country boys, but the sequel proves that the 
motive and use were to be difFerent. Edgar disappeared, and neither 
Carlisle, nor Des Moines, nor his family were destined to know 
him more. When the show reached a point sufficiently distant that 
exposure would be impossible, a new attraction was added to the 
side show announced in flaming placards : “Walk in and see the 
Native Wild White African; it took eleven years to tame him!” 
This new freak was none other than my old playmate, Edgar, whom 
I have never since seen. Probably forty years after, one of my 
brothers, visiting a circus in Omaha, seeing a picture at one of 
the side show entrances, went in, found it was the long-lost Edgar, 
who talked to him freely about his experiences, and enumerated 
some of the various parts he had played since he had run away. 
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If the revels tended to produce a nuisance, cogni 2 ance 
would be taken of it, and after warning the offenders woxild 
be forced to move on, along with their accommodations 
for drink and other disreputable facilities. The best among 
such offenders woiffd be drawn, if possible, into the cur' 
rent of the next revival meeting and would often be so 
caught in its meshes as to break up their practices for the 
time. The fiddlers (and somehow even almost the most 
exacting among the Pioneers, perhaps because of the penal' 
ties involved, had a sneaking regard for a fiddle) were of 
the rudest sort and the dances, even when after 186? they 
gradually became permissible and thus respectable, were 
of the rural or bam variety. They were outlawed and, 
as is the case with like institutions, were accompanied by 
much noise and a large measure of coarseness. They were 
no longer even interesting as studies in the forbidden. 

But, in general, the dance was looked upon by the 
Pioneers as the vestibule to hell. In the ten years after 
18?4, with a fairly comprehensive association in many 
Pioneer districts and knowledge of many more, I never 
heard of a dance in the homes of really influential farm, 
village, or small town families; so that as there were no 
halls or other places of assembly, except the schoolhouse, 
dancing was about as completely suppressed as in the most 
bigoted of New England communities when Puritanism 
was at its height. In other rational parts of the world, 
from the earliest known days, ihe dance has been the in' 
evitable and natural accompaniment of social occasions; 
but the shucking bee, the quilting party, the candy pull, 
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the nut cracking, along with the house or barn-raising or 
the log-rolling, came and went without the moving of feet 
to music (indeed, music itself was practically unknown, 
outside the primitive church variety) this prejudice prob- 
ably being based more on its relation to dancing than from 
any lack of power to produce it, or to a natural disincli- 
nation to hear it. There were none of the traditional ob- 
jections (often attributed, indifferently, to Luther and 
Wesley) to the devil having the best times. 

The playing of cards was looked upon with no less of 
disfavor. Their use was supposed to be the equivalent of 
gambling. Boys and hired men often indulged in the 
simpler card games of the time, but they had to hide them- 
selves away in the hay mow or a remote grove, or in the 
watermelon patch, planted in the middle of a cornfield to 
protect its fruit from marauding boys — the latter being 
among permitted infractions of the eighth commandment. 
Chess and backgammon were seldom played; but checkers, 
being a game easy to learn and quick to play, was prac- 
ticed now and then. Even the most harmless devices in- 
tended for the killing of time were discouraged (this being 
a process that was sinful in a high degree), time being 
meant for work, for Bible reading, or for reflection upon 
the solemnity of life and the certainty of death. 

LirriE TO JHTEREsr women: 

Probably no known historic period contained so Httle to 
amuse or interest the woman as that included in the Pioneer 
era. Whether as child, maiden, wife, or mother, she 
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literally represented the three K’s of die late German Em' 
peror, Kinder, Kirchen, und Kuchen, children, church, and 
kitchen. The ordinary pleasures or amusements, current 
at nearly aU previous times, were either impossible or for' 
bidden. Her mission was to work, to watch, and to pray; 
and she did these with all her heart and energy until tired 
nature coiild carry her no further. It is no cause for worn 
der that so mudi of that early life became for woman 
little more than an altar of sacrifice. 

The question is often asked how our greatgrandmothers 
not only lived through these times at all but how they 
were able to do their part, to maintain their own character, 
to bring up their families, and to be God'loving and God' 
serving; and yet they did these thmgs widi such acceptance 
that there should be established m every county, over the 
vast area covered by their achievements, some recognizied 
memorial to commemorate the conspicuous service done 
to this country in its time of need by the Pioneer woman. 
She was not a lawmaker, a preacher, a doctor, the actual 
builder of houses, or the destroyer of forests : but she made 
all these acts possible as well as real. 
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SACRIFICE OF LIFE 

From its earliest days this Pioneer life was a veritable ogre 
in eating up both men and women (more especially the 
latter) with disease, much of it now classed as preventible 
— from which came suffering, peril, and premature death. 
The infection of the soil, the extremes of heat and cold, 
the hard, grinding work — exacting physical toil without 
relief; the awful isolation; the remoteness from medical 
aid, whether of doctors, medicine, or nurses, or in the 
knowledge that gives aU of them the highest usefulness; 
the enforced faith placed in quacks and simples responsible 
in their time for untold loss of life — all these were im 
escapable elements, which though largely overlooked can' 
not be forgotten in any attempt to estimate either the 
sacrifices or the final achievements of the Americans, who 
in their collective capacity after many generations of 
struggle finally conquered for their nation and their race 
so large and so fair a part of the earth’s surface. 

If ever such a thing as courage could demonstrate itsdf 
unitedly in a people where in a period called peaceful one 
contingent after another plunged into miasmatic swamps 
and forests, skirting the banks of rivers whore fever was 
the only wdcoming host, then a monument of some kind, 
built in every township on the line of march, is the due 
of such sacrifices. Nor can the fact be forgotten that the 
vast majority of these adventurous men and women made 
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this new life plunge out of surroundings which, though 
remote from the luxurious, had reached a degree of com' 
fort in food, clothing, and shelter almost if not quite as 
complete as that then developed in older communities. So 
great was the prodigality of nature, so conspicuous the 
reward of industry and produce to the new American 
from the earliest days, that a quarter of a century in any 
given settlement, from the coast to the great central rivers, 
brought material returns that are one of the economic 
wonders of the world’s history. 

In the early days of settlement it was impossible to re' 
move, or even fairly to know, the causes of disease. The 
river bottoms could not be rid of their poisonous effluvia, 
nor would the outlying bayous, swamps, and sloughs so 
drain themsdves that their dangers could be eliminated or 
modified. Even on the high prairies, the deep soil, fertile 
though it was (and all the more because of its natural 
richness) could only be deprived of its dangers by time 
and cultivation. 

Each succeeding zone opened to settlement had its own 
maladi^, new in form though really variations of known 
diseases. To the south of the lower Delaware River lay 
that long, low coastline with fevers either new or imported, 
their distribution and the resulting mortality intensified 
by the variable climatic conditions; back in the hinterland, 
the foothills, covered with a dense almost impenetrable 
forest, developed their own maladies; the moimtains, strong 
in air and soil, had their physical drawbacks whether in 
person or by heredity to these restless migratory movers 
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who had to make them stopping places; then came the 
plunge into the flat, hopdess wilderness, with its forest 
jungles, its low river bottoms; followed by the prairie, with 
its bleak winds, now like an Arctic hurricane, again re^ 
sembling an East Indian sirocco. There were men who, 
with their families, passed through these 2^)nes of danger 
one after another. 

In some there were new or added perils from biting 
serpents or stinging insects, and, over all, was the disease' 
carrying mosquito with its torture and its poison, never 
absent in summer by day or night. Go where he might, 
this man working for the necessities of life could find no 
escape from the noisome, infected soil doomed long to re- 
tain its worst humors. When to these were added the 
peril from acddent by the use of new or unfamiliar tool 
and machinery, as well as those which resulted from the 
violences of nature — taking all these into account, the 
lot of the settler, judged from the physical side alone, was 
less happy than that of his predecessors on the relatively 
fixed scenes from which he had started anew on his slow, 
perilous journey towards the setting sun. 

THE wastage OF PEOPLE 

The outcome of these varied conditions in the West 
was a wastage of human life, greater many times over than 
that from Indians at any time in the history of settlement. 
It went on among every class of the population, the most 
eflScient having little more immunity than the most useless; 
but, in the main, this destruction was of the bone and 
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sinew, as well as the brains and character of the land, men 
and women capable of thought, work, devotion, and sacri' 
fice. All along the line of march of the Pioneer lie the 
remains of as brave an army as any that ever breasted 
bullets in war, far more thoroughly forgotten than those 
who falling in battle have generally been rewarded with 
that pathetic epitaph, “unknown”. 

The statement that this mortality went on, at about 
the same rate among all classes of people is, like most 
generalisations, subject to exceptions. It was only natural 
that those nearest the top in heredity, origin, intelligence, 
the more fairly equipped and prosperous, should be better 
able by training and character as wdll as resources to meet 
the prevailing untoward conditions than those down below. 
They had at least some sanitary knowledge, were better 
clothed, fed, and hoxised, knew in some measure how to 
forecast or anticipate storms and to avert their more serious 
effects. They were thus somewhat better able to avoid 
or temper the worst visitations. They could command the 
best medical skill (never too good) that the community 
afforded. They knew how to care for their animals and 
thus to minimize losses. Those below, in their various 
grades, were ill'dad, badly housed, and insufficiently nur- 
tured. They had little foresight, and as a consequence 
were wont to be feeble, anemic, careless, litde fitted phy- 
icaUy to resist the diseases incident to their surroundings, 
often unable in days of stress to get any competent medical 
aid, and thus had few resources with which to oppose the 
aggressions of disease or accident. Here, again, to him 
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that had stiE more was given. It was not in any case so 
much a inatter of ready money (very few persons in even 
the best position had this) as it was of those intangible 
things personified in discipline, aedit, known and assured 
industry — in a word, character. This overcame many 
perils, whether physical or moral. 

WHEH SICKHESS OR ACCIDEm CAME 

But to whomever or of whatever type sickness came, it 
was met with a grimness and a patience in keeping with 
the character of the Pioneer and the times in which he 
lived. It might be cured, but not averted, scarcely hindered 
or relieved. It was deemed a visitation of Providence, a 
just punishment for personal or inherited or inherent moral 
delinquencies and, as such, it lay beyond human foresight 
or responsibility. If it could be cured, well and good; if 
death came, this, too, was as distinctly an act of God as 
if it had resulted from a falling tree or a stroke of light- 
ning. Both called for consolation, not necessarily with 
benefit of clergy; but for the reading of the Bible to the 
sufferer in illness, and to the family in death, by one of 
its number, or by some trusted neighbor, in the other. The 
preacher was neither spxirned nor necessary; but the spell 
that he had long cast otherwheres over the world, to which 
he so long ministered, had been broken. Generally speak- 
ing, being peripatetic in residence, he was not always 
available for these emergencies and so he naturally lost 
his power. Besides, so many of the laity were active in 
religious Kfe, and the vogue incident to the priestly laying 
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on of hands had so long been lost, that resort to it was 
no longer diought requisite or even helpful. 

Much skill was developed among a great variety of 
persons in dealing with accidents. It was not dignified 
as first aid (the name now given) though this was its 
real function. These casualties were many, from axes, saws, 
ploughs, scythes, reapers, mowers, saw and grist miUs, 
blacksmith shops, cider presses, blowers, threshing machines, 
prostrations by the sun or in the water, falli n g trees, the 
attacks of animals, runaways of horses and, sometimes, 
strange to say of oxen — in brief all the things that can 
happen to men engaged in the roughest work. Many arose 
from the carelessness incident to custom or from the ig- 
norance due to over-confidence in skill or strength; no 
small proportion came from entrusting young or inexperi- 
enced boys with duties beyond their years. But they had 
to be dealt with, and the best men in the neighborhood 
either inherited or developed this gift, so that the duty 
was performed, however roughly, until, if it was sufficiently 
serious, a doctor could be summoned. Often a woman of 
the family, generally a grandmother, would know what 
to do and would not stand upon the order of doing it. 
In minor cases, sometimes with even so serious an accident 
as a broken arm or leg, the victim, taking matters into his 
own hands, would mount his horse and despite suffering 
or risk ride off to seek for himsdlf the most convenient 
doctor. 

It was before the days of anesthetics so that there was 
nothing to do but grin and bear it, which was generally 
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done with a large degree of philosophy though with no 
assumption on the part of the victim that after all he 
rather liked it. Many of the smaller treatments, such as 
the puncturing of boils or carbuncles, now dignified by 
the name of operations, and sometimes exploited in local 
newspapers, were quite in the ordinary day’s work with 
both patient and doctor and in many cases without the 
intervention of the latter at all. There was much delicacy 
and skill in dealing with these features in bodily affliction, 
not upon the lines of the old'time simples but with a 
knowledge that gave confidence to all concerned. Such 
a personage as a trained nurse was unknown, but in this 
function also there was little neglect or carelessness in 
dealing with the afflicted. Generally speaking, it was con' 
ducted inside the family, various members taking turns. 
In cases deemed serious, the patient was looked after night 
and day. As always happens this devotion of husband or 
wife to wife or husband, or of parents to children, or the 
opposite, was naturally a distinctive aid to the forging of 
new links of affection. Often when the illness was a 
lingering one, a succession of neighbors, generally the men 
among them, would take turns in watching until convales- 
cence or the end came.* 

* I recall many such cases in my own family and others in our 
neighborhood in which their various members rendered this service 
to persons in dire poverty with whom death was only a question 
of days, sometimes of hours. These attentions were not bestowed 
because of close knowledge, for generally speaking its beneficiaries 
were persons of the humblest order, often among the poor white 
caste. Nor was this attention given from memberdaip in the same 
church, lodge, or other organujation. It was the outcome of good- 
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This neighborliness, this help in time of need, was in 
evidence, throughout the entire Pioneer period when the 
prospective mother could always count upon the aid by 
personal attendance of one or more matrons and an assure 
ance that nothing would be neglected, neither herself, nor 
her other children, her husband, or any interest of her 
household. While the old-fashioned midwife, little known 
anywhere in our history as an outstanding figure, had dis- 
appeared, the mother, however poor she might be or what- 
ever her social rank, could fairly look forward to the four 
weeks necessary to recover and thus avoid the sapping of 
strength or permanent injury by a premature resumption 
of household duties. Now and then some brutal husband 
would insist upon his wife’s retxirn to work; but the Pioneer 
women knew how to deal with him; and if their admoni- 
tions were not effective, their husbands had ways of doing 
what they deemed a duty. Whatever the hardships of the 
Pioneer woman might be, the age of dnvalry in its palmiest 
days never brought more xiniversal practical devotion to 
high ideals than was shown in these rude far-flung com- 
munities. 

iHFRESiUEKcr OF ahd suicide 

It is one of the wonders of the time that there was so 
little insanity. The conditions that seemed so favorable 

will, an evidence of the human charity of the time which sought 
to do in his day of need, a worthy act for a sufiFering human being. 
Such attention did not stop with death and burial, 3ie latter often 
at some expense, but involved help to the family when deprived 
of support. 
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to its development apparently provided automatically an 
antidote.* The activities of the life, the necessary employ' 
ment of the mind upon something both practical and urgent, 
the absence of the artificial, the outdoor life and the con' 
stant intimate association, united to a strong religious put' 
pose, must have exercised, on the whole, a soodiing effect. 
It was fortunate that this was so, as few facilities were 
provided for dealing with mental affliction. Asylums de' 
veloped so slowly that most of the mentally afflicted, in' 
eluding the occasional idiot, found their way into county 
poorhouses (almost the most miserable and inhumane of 
institutions) or were given outdoor aid through weekly 
allowances paid to their families or sometimes, when friend' 
less, to outsiders. 

While the known insane were almost negligible there 
was a considerable contingent of persons who in these days 
would receive and righdy public care in asylums or sani' 
toriums. The merely queer, the oddities found everywhere, 
the cranky or peculiar now watched with official or officious 
eye, were cared for in their own homes with the loving 
attention characteristic of the time and with the further 
reservation that as only God was responsible for peculiari' 
ties or weaknesses, so religious duty and natural affection 
were conjoined. Many persons, the majority of them wo' 

* Mental derangement is nearly unknown in these new countries. 
There is no instance of insanity at present in this state [Indiana] 
which probably now contains 100,000 inhabitants. A middle aged 
man, of liberal attainments and observation, who has lived much 
of his life in Kentucky, remarked, as an incident of extraordinary 
occurrence, that he once knew a lady afflicted with this malady. — 
Morris Birkbeck’s >{otes on a Journey in America (1818), p. 128. 
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men, suffered mentally from the abnormal excitement in' 
cident to revivals; but generally speaking, time and the 
wonderful family patience of the day, along with the re- 
moval of an obvious cause, worked a cure as effective as 
the mind and body of the sufferer permitted. Physicians 
knew next to nothing about mental disease, so that the 
community was fortunate in its comparative absence. 

In like manner suicide was almost unknown. In settle- 
ments, up to the time that counties attained a population 
of ten thousand, an instance was seldom heard of. Natural- 
ly owing to the still surviving Christian horror and the 
cruelty incident to the denial of religious burial, there were 
probably occasional cases, never revealed even in the open- 
ness of the times, but these would scarcely interfere with 
the conclusion thus recorded. Nature, in its great capacious 
outdoors, furnished relief from hard work, loneliness, mis- 
understanding, even from cruelty; while religious convic- 
tion brought to those upon whom this world was over hard 
assurance of reward in the next. Beyond this, hope was 
in the air for those who could feel how the human experi- 
ments that had been tried and come to failure elsewhere 
in history were sure of success here; while the miserable who 
might be said to be almost in the very depth of their woes 
had nothing to gain from self-destruction and might, in 
their own fears, stand to lose. 

SUFFERDiG FROM SPECIAL MALADIES 

There was much suffering from eye diseases all along the 
line of the Pioneer’s tedious march. Ineffective artificial 
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lighting, serious as it was, had less to do with it (owing 
to the prevalent practice of the precept “early to bed and 
early to rise”) than did the universal presence of malaria. 
Conditions began to improve when the prairie was reached 
or the trees of the wilderness had been destroyed and thus 
conquered. Much of it was due to the lack of optical relief. 
However nature had fashioned the eyes or abuse had hurt 
them, no relief was possible from glasses. These were used 
only by the old and their presence was so distinctly a 
herald or revelation of age that even when obviously 
necessary the time of putting them on was delayed as long 
as possible; so that, however deficient in the gift of sight, 
a child (even the most hdpless albino) did not get the rdief 
which spectacles woxild have afforded. Much of the dull- 
ness or backwardness of pupils was due to the fact that 
by no possibility could the unfortunate child see to study 
or master lessons. But tlie eye affliction of the time came, 
for the most part, from what were known generically as 
sore eyes, inflammation mainly of the upper lid, which 
producing granulation in many cases became chronic and 
the doctors of the day naturally could not cope with a 
disease the cause of which was irremovable. Neither their 
skill nor their medicine was effective in such a case. 

Likewise, there was much suffering from disorders of 
the nose, the ears, and the feet — all of them, then as now, 
outside the purview of the ordinary family physician’s 
knowledge or treatment. Specialists were not yet available 
so diat many maladies became chronic, not only in in- 
dividuals, but almost epidemic in neighborhoods — other 
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visitations of a Providence upon whom responsibility for 
so many human frailties and misfortunes were unfairly cast. 
The teeth were almost wholly neglected and, until a com' 
parativdy later time within our period, the Pioneer dentist 
had to all appearance just graduated from a butcher’s 
shop or an iron foundry. 

DEATHS AHD FUHEBALS 

In dealing with disease it becomes necessary to treat of 
the last scene of all which ends in death. Even in this 
there are changes in fashion. In spite of the great respect 
always shown for the dead, the burial places of a new 
country, often improvised in a comer of some settler’s 
field, tended to become overgrown with bushes and briars, 
neglect marking every feature. The attesting headstone 
(which was usually a headboard) was generally lost or 
fell while many interments were as if made in a potter’s 
field without thought of memorial. The funeral of the 
Pioneer day was performed with a respect for the dead 
and his survivors that was characteristic of Christian sO' 
ciety at its best state. There was little show not only 
from want of inclination but from necessity. The shroud, 
the oldest and simplest of clothing for the dead, was in 
almost universal use. It was made by neighbor women, 
some of whom acquired a certain skill. There was no 
undertaker, no hearse, no nodding plumes, no chosen pall' 
bearers, nothing that would suggest or permit the inter' 
vention or the help of any hands but those of willing, sym' 
pathising neighbors. The coffin was well made by the village 
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carpenter — generally in oak or walnut. As there was no 
caretaker for the htde burying place, the grave was dug 
by the neighbors whose hands received the coffin which 
was carried on a farm wagon and escorted by friends of 
the family. When the ceremonies were over, they filled 
in the soil and completed the grave in the usual shape. 

Sometimes there were commitment ceremonies, but, if 
so, they were brief, as the funeral sermon almost universal 
whatever the age of the dead had already been preached 
at the house. These were, quite generally, the terror of 
the neighborhood, long, doctrinal, most highly eulogistic, 
especially if the deceased had lived without an open pro' 
fession of his faith or had been inclined to disbelief, and 
then near his last moments had signified his conversion. 
In such cases, it always seemed to the young onlooker that 
a place in the highest heaven was awarded to the subject 
whose upturned face lay exposed in the coffin always open 
before the preacher. But it was rare that even the evil 
liver was consigned to the dire punishment whidh was the 
inevitable logic of the awful teachings of the day. Occasion' 
ally some preacher more ignorant than his fellows, even 
more set than usual in the Calvinism which he never could 
understand, would console a weeping mother by expressing 
a doubt as to the fate in the next world of the infant 
snatched untimely from her arms. 

Old mourning customs, imported and long used by the 
early colonists, had gone. The New England habit of giv' 
ing rugs, gloves, and scarves to those attending funorals 
had disappeared along with those other customs seen in 
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Virginia under which drinks were distributed. It was com- 
mon for some neighbor, intimates of the family, to return 
to the stricken household in order to render any services 
that might suggest themselves and to say prayers not for 
the dead, which would have been deemed sacrilegious, but 
for the living left bdbind. 

THE PIOHEER PHYSICIAN. 

The country doctor, for so long a period a figure in the 
common everyday life of the world, an ornament as a 
character in literature in nearly all coxontries, was found 
everywhere, one on the average in each of the setdements 
as they filled up made in the six-mile square artificial divi- 
sions known as townships. In the earliest days, when 
movers were sparsely distributed, his radius, the range over 
which he and his faithful horse could reach patients, was 
probably twenty miles, that is, ten miles from his center, 
thus often overlapping his fellow, although in many cases 
he rode much farther beyond. Wherever some human be- 
ing was suffering from a malady or a woman sent up a 
call from a cabin for help in her hour of need, there he 
went, day or night, in sunshine or through storm, over 
roads, whether miry, frozen, or barely passable, upon his 
errand of mercy. In general, if sober and efficient, he held 
his own without competition until the population within 
his area became from five hundred to eight hundred. It 
was seldom that he had a hdper, young men generally pre- 
ferring to start out for themselves after studying for a 
short period with other physicians in the crude western 
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medical schools of the time. Sometimes, though not at all 
universally, they had had a brief though rude experience 
in the work now known as that of an inteme. 

Judged by modem standards, the preliminary education 
of the young doctor was meagre and imperfect, often only 
that of the country school, though generally speaking it 
was supplemented by a fugitive term or so at the nearest 
small college or academy. Both these advantages and that 
incident to his medical education were generally earned 
by him as a teacher of winter schools during which periods 
his spare hours were given to the courses of reading or 
study that lay open to him in the line of his chosen pro' 
fession. Often he boarded with the village doctor and 
perhaps took care of his tutor’s horses or did other tasks 
that both filled in his day’s work and helped him over the 
financial stile. In perhaps nine cases out of ten, this 
ambitious young Esculapius (he would have been known 
as a sawbones and would have so called himself) was a 
farm boy, though in many cases his parents would live 
in the village. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the simplicity of the 
early medical coEege. For (his great new region depend' 
ence was placed upon such institutions, first in Cincinnati, 
next in Chicago after its marvellous development b^an 
in the early forties; but such schools were found in a 
fugitive, rude way in Louisville or Indianapolis, or St. 
Louis, while a tendency was later manifest to attach them 
to the small State Universities or even to the newly formed 
and growing denominational coUeges of (he times, although 
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the connection of the one with the other was seldom close. 

A local physician, in a center like those mentioned, would 
so meet the demand for instruction that almost without 
taking thought he would find himself at the head of' a 
medical school of his own. If he was a man of skill, he 
would go on witii his practice and teach his pupils in 
sudbi leisure as he could make. In this way he would often 
gradually gather about him those representatives of his 
profession to whom theory was more attractive than prac- 
tice. Many of these men were much more highly instructed 
than the principal himself and before long such a faculty, 
however small or unpretending, would develop one or more 
men with a real gift for teaching and a love for it — men 
destined to carry their influence into many neighborhoods 
then either non-existent or just struggling into being. 

LEGAL CONTROL ALMOST ABSEHT 

The laws regulating medical practice were lax and the 
minatory power of voluntary associations almost absent. 
Meagre as was the training, it probably lay far beyond 
the average attainment by the majority of those who pre- 
sumed to offer their advice and services to the afflicted. 
Quackery was everywhere prevalent, and, as no effective 
legal machinery existed for its detection or punishment, the 
imposition and the fraud practiced upon a simple and con- 
fiding people were great beyond any present day compre- 
hension. Bad as the things were of themsdves, they led 
to hidden crime and to a degree and amount of suffering 
that may easily be imagined. 
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The conditions that then existed promoted these ends. 
In a new country where disease in some form seemed to 
be universal, the accepted, necessary fate for every human 
being, the people promoted in its turn the idea that a dose 
must be taken for every ailment, however slight. Although 
they lived right in the midst of nature, it was seldom 
thought of as having any curative power over the diseases 
sent by the Creator as a just, inevitable punishment. There 
was an almost fanatical reliance upon medicine of some 
sort. No smallest comprehension of the doctrine announced 
long before by Henry Fielding* ever seemed to enter the 
minds of these simple patients, or of their doctors. 

Thus, the quack had free scope for any kind of fraud; 
while the patent medicine vendor, with his Ijdng advertise' 
ments of all sorts of pain killers, vermifuges, cough and 
consumption cures, and other fraudulent, often hurtful, 
devices, could conduct his trade iinhindered by law or 
sentiment — even encouraged and protected by both. As 
everybody (old, middle'aged, or young) with even the 
smallest complaint, either real or imagined, must have 
medicine, the field was open for these forms of pretension, 
and for the use of the old'time simples which, whatever 
their quality, were happily for the most part practically 
harmless. 

Out of these surroundings and amid such conditions the 

* I have heard some of these, [physicians] with great gravity, 
deliver it as a maxim. That Nature should be left to do her own 
work, while the physician stands by as it were to clap her on the 
back, and encourage her when she doth well. — The History of 
Tom Jones, Book II, Chapter IX. 
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real country doctor, with the origin and nurture already 
indicated, emerged and had to make his way as best he 
could. He generally had youth, ambition, courage, and 
devotion on his side. And he had need for them. To these 
he added a monumental patience and a knowledge of the 
people among whom his lot was cast. He was part of the 
life of his time and thus was not looking for an easy way 
of going through the world. In spite of the ever-present 
perils to health he was pretty generally in good physical 
condition himself. He was, on the average, younger than 
his neighbors of the same relative social position; while his 
activities, his enforced outdoor life on horseback, and per- 
haps a certain abstention from the drugs which he carried 
and dispensed, all tended to keep him in good trim. It was 
a necessity that he should be sober, although it was a 
curious fact that the second doctor who caune into neighbor- 
hoods often failed from that addiction to drink that had 
probably driven him on from piUar to post. 

THE DOCTOR’S PLACE IH THE SOCIAL SCHEME 

The doctor had not much time for good fellowship, or 
for church or other work of a public nature. He was not 
ambitious or active in politics, although in some cases, 
though seldom until after the Civil War was over when 
he could shift his practice for a few weeks, he went to 
the State legislature. As he compounded his own medicines, 
consisting in large part of quinine served in the worst 
tasting of all possible powders, though sometimes artfully, 
though seldom successfully, concealed in preserves or sugar; 
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or of calomel laboriously rolled into the form of heavy, 
awkward looking pills; or of castor oil or Epsom salts with 
a few other standbys of the time, he had little leisure be' 
tween outdoor trips to his patients. 

He generally took care of his own horses, in whose 
selection he was skillful and particular to a degree and for 
which he had a special fondness. He had to go out at any 
time of the day or night, and without regard to weather; 
often a ride of ten miles in one direction would be succeed' 
ed upon his return, without rest, by another like visit in 
the opposite direction with no relief other dian a shifting 
of accoutrements, including the inevitable saddlebags, from 
one horse to another. No doctor could hope for success 
if, when called, he neglected or refused to attend the 
humblest, poorest patient. To let such an one suffer or die 
would have been fatal. 

His office hours were uncertain and movable. He was 
generally weff'skflled as a nurse, and in many cases this 
care was the greatest need of the sufferer whose family 
had to be instructed in the art, which was often, except 
for him, absent. He had to make his own diagnosis with' 
out the hope, except in almost the fewest instances, of 
consultation with a colleague, and yet in case of need he 
had to take on the cases of a distant neighbor within reach. 
Not many professional jealousies were developed, due no 
doubt to the absence of competition, each having enough 
to do to attend to his own. He was an allopath or old 
school, and the final invasion, scarcely perceptible within 
our period, of the homeopath or the still rarer hydropath, 
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raised the same signal for war as that hoisted in the older 
parts of the country. 

Doctor’s charges, based mainly upon mileage, were nomi' 
nally regulated by law; but in spite of this fact, there was 
a good deal of the shifting quality about them. They were 
set forth with that attention to detail which formerly dis-' 
tinguished both legal and medical statements. Their pay' 
ment was fitful and uncertain in spite of a recognised high 
standard of honor about them in the Pioneer community. 
When money was scarce, as it was during most of the 
years under review, they were often paid in wood, oats, 
corn, hay, or other necessities so that the doctor’s sheds, 
granaries, or haymows would often contain these articles 
drawn from many sources or from varying distances. In 
many cases the small tenant, or the hired hand, when work 
was scarce would devote a few hours to the doctor’s gar- 
den, or if he had a farm, to his fields. In many cases a 
daughter would help with the family work, a washerwoman 
would do the laundry, or a boy would convoy the cow 
to and from pasture or care for the horses. In some way, 
despite the scarcity of real money, the bill would generally 
be paid, if the family were settlers. But not aU patients 
were equally conscientious so that with those so poor that 
they had nothing but their poverty, the movers-on, the 
mere passers-through, the dishonest, the country doctor 
who was paid for more than half of the charges placed 
upon his books, might count himself fortunate. With 
ample nominal earnings, he seldom got rich, but was gen- 
erally able to live as well as the best of his patients and 
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perhaps to anticipate them in the adoption of such im' 
provements as furnace heat, set baths, and the hke, and 
to enlarge the scope of the intellectual activities of his 
family by the purchase of books, magazines, and a piano. 

STUDY A^^D REMOVAL TO THE LARGE TOWNS 

As HE prospered and the varieties of disease shifted them- 
selves somewhat, owing to changes in the face of the 
country, the doctor felt the necessity of the formal renewal 
of his studies. By this time still younger men had come 
upon the scene so that it might be possible to take either 
an associate or an assistant. The doctor would then betake 
himself, for a few months, to the school which he had left 
years before, or to another of better grade in order to 
attend the lectures of a higher order of teachers, giving 
special attention to new subjects, or perfecting his knowl- 
edge in those with which he was fa milia r. As he kept 
fairly in touch with the current literature of his profession, 
these researches put him so into line with medical progress 
that the neglectful rival soon fell behind the standard thus 
constantly improved. 

As the larger towns grew into at least the semblance 
of cities, the law of demand and supply drove or drew 
the most efl&dent of these country doctors into the ampler 
fields thus opened. But, wherever they went, they re- 
mained, in the days before specialization had become both 
the necessity and the fashion, the same devoted friends of 
their new patients and tihe families tliat called upon them 
for treatment or advice. Out of them all came no great 
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or revolutionary discoveries, but they illustrated, as did 
their associates in every other line of activity, the triumph 
in our modem life of the man of industry and average 
attainments. 

Thus, on the whole, die country doctor was one of die 
creditable, virile figures of an exacting time and did a work 
whose importance and usefulness cannot be exaggerated. 
He can only be judged by his day; when this process is 
honesdy applied, he does not siiffer in comparison with die 
men of odier callings, whether professional or industrial, 
or rdatively, with the best found now or at any other 
time in a great calling. 

THE LAWYER IH THE EARLIER DATS 

There is not much to be said about the position of the 
lawymr in a Pioneer community, not because he was either 
absent or without influence, but for the reason that out" 
side judicial administration there was no large place for 
him in the original scheme of life. The business of the time 
was almost wholly that of physical construction out of 
the raw materials that lay there awaiting adaptation to 
the purposes of man. As law was built upon custom and 
supposed to represent common sense, almost every man 
of average parts knew within the ordinary limitations what 
he was permitted to do. He had come out of many cen' 
turies of order and liberty, and whilst he might be active 
in asserting rights, the justice of which was generally recog" 
nmed, they were so related to details that principles were 
not much involved. These men had sufficient power of 
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expression to make vocal their wants, so that there was 
no need in these respects for the services of a Patrick Henry 
or a James Otis. In the ordinary concerns of life, there 
was even less need for the lawyer. Land titles were either 
settled by the warranty of the government (about the only 
specific fundamental service that it could do for the Pio- 
neer) or the disputes that arose were so petty that they 
settled themselves, for the most part, by neglect or at- 
trition. 

Thus, while the lawyer went along with settlement his 
numbers were small and his pickings scanty. He had no 
large functions to perform. The building of roads, bridges, 
schoolhouses, and courthouses was done by the same men 
who opened farms, devised mills, industrial shops, and the 
paraphernalia of a new community. Even in the transfer 
of real estate, the lawyer was seldom needed to draw a 
deed, and other property passed easily from hand to hand 
without ceremony. Disputes were few, crime proceeded 
mainly along the lines of assault and battery or petty 
larceny so that the functions of even the judge and the 
district attorney seldom rose above the rank of those per- 
tinent to a small magistrate’s jurisdiction. It was, there- 
fore, difficult for the Pioneer lawyer seriously to magnify 
his office — when, in truth, he could not find it. 

Besides, there ran through the whole of early American 
life a certain prejudice against the law as a profession. It 
was easy for a people with a reasonable degree of acuteness 
to see through the mock forensic efforts common in cases 
of positive insignificance. The prejudice against all men 
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who were not doing constructive work (something visible 
to the outer eye) was strong. In our American growth, 
history and tradition had denied confidence to the lawyer. 
It was easy to understand the doctor, the clergyman, or 
the teacher, to see what each was trying to do; but every 
other man who did not actually labor with his hands was 
suspected, more or less, of not playing his part in develop' 
ment. 

Nor was the lawyer, in spite of his supposed ghbness, 
always welcomed in the legislature which had so long been 
the special quarry of his profession. There was little that 
required legal interpretation. Laws were based upon pre- 
cedents already settled by two centuries of American ex' 
periment and in a series of new communities. The lawyer 
could not know anything like so wdl as the leading prac' 
tical farmer who was also a natural leader, what was need' 
ed in roads and schools. He was suspect as soon as the 
railroad pushed into sight, or the corporation widi its 
wants, or its fee'paying abilities, began to develop as a 
business force. Then, too, the lawyer could only live in 
the town which, however small, was somewhat out of 
favor with a decidedly rural population. 

THE LAWYER HAD THUS TO BE A GLEAHER 

Thus the lawyer was not a creative factor. He could only 
follow as a necessity in a fuller life, so dhat in most cases 
he belonged to the second contingent of settlers, often 
coming as a boy and growing up into conditions more or 
less completely organisjed. We have seen that the creative 
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forces in public life were drawn from the farming element 
and its collateral or associated trades. A lawyer might be 
sent out as a Territorial Governor, or even elected to this 
office upon the admission of a new State; but he was 
essentially the representative of the farmer, studying and 
obeying, almost incessantly, the whims of a master. As 
time passed a goodly proportion of the two houses of the 
legislature came to be made up of lawyers; but fanners 
formed the major part and the same principles asserted 
themsdves. At no time in the Pioneer life did the merdy 
glib'tongued man go far and perhaps his tether was shorter 
in the earlier days than it became after 1865. This did 
not afford much leeway to the demagogue of whom so 
many, throughout our national history, have made the legal 
profession a ladder upon which to climb into popular favor. 

The prejudice against the profession as such gradually 
declined as industrial development made the services of 
its members a necessity — a fact easily seen and recognized. 
Some of the really strong figures that finally came to the 
front were lawyers, pure and simple, but promotion came 
to them as men of ability and character and in spite of tbeir 
profession. Samuel F. Miller and John F. Dillon, both 
Pioneer doctors originally, would have been an honor to 
any bar to say nothing of that in a new Pioneer community, 
but it was as lawyers and not as public men, as neither 
stooped to give “to party what was meant for mankind.” 

On the whole, however, the practice of the law, after 
tbe old'time circuit traveling period was over, was rather 
a small matter, dealing with petty conditions in the hands 
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of a few efficient men. The early Pioneer tendency to 
litigiousness between neighbors had mostly passed away, 
few causes for it remaining. The criminal practice fell into 
the keeping of a special dass, mainly the coarse bullying 
order f amiliar to police courts everywhere. It was not until 
business activity was compressed into the corporation that 
law practice became lucrative enough to make it attractive. 
By this time the Civil War was over, the law school had 
almost superseded individual training in an office or was 
conjoined with it, the number of practitioners was rapidly 
inaeasing, mainly from the outside, the profession took 
on new life and the more settled conventional character 
long fixed for it in older communities. It became more of 
a business, dealing with every-day transactions, rather than 
a profession devoted to great legal principles so many of 
which had been settled that precedent or case law ruled 
the day. Wealth rapidly acquired fell into the keeping of 
a new generation, either really incompetent to manage it 
or distrustful of its own ability. Estates, banks, railroads, 
manufacturing enterprises, all had to be advised, so that, 
as everywhere in a settled society, the lawyer met a real 
need and came into his own. This, however, bore litde 
relation to the life of the Pioneer where the lawyer was 
an incident; it was a development that had to be met by 
new weapons and methods. 

SOME FEA7URES m LAHGUAGE 

In the every-day speech of the majority, known as dialect, 
hardly a new word was added from the Allegheny to the 
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Missouri. The phrase that seemed odd or old-fashioned 
coxdd generally be traced to some remote source. It was, 
therefore, only a survival, sometimes a revival, of an old 
form, often classic either in the old country or in the 
colonies, though now and then what the strict philologist 
called vulgar. Occasionally such a word or phrase would 
take on a novel or strange meaning, or acquire emphasis, 
and thus be resurrected; but it could stiU be traced to its 
origin. Its survival would seem a mystery, though in reality 
it was seldom a serious one. It might have been introduced 
at some period unknown in a place whose name was lost 
by groups afterwards scattered to all the points of the 
compass; but its presence proved that at some time and 
somewhere a man or family had come from a particular 
district in the British Isles and had gone forward without 
leaving any mark other than a word or a series of words 
overlaid in the struggle for existence in the place of origin. 

These words are sometimes said to be racy of the soil; 
they no doubt were so once upon some spot of earth; but 
so far as their use by the Pioneer was concerned, the col- 
lective raciness was of many soils found along the line of 
slow march, covering a period of centuries of a people 
between Englamd and the Missouri River. They seemed 
picturesque — when no doubt in the place of birth they 
had slowly gained currency as the accepted small change 
of human speech. Sometimes they had their origin in some 
one of the original colonies through which our whole popu- 
lation had been filtered; but even when this was the case 
it was more likely to be a perversion of a disused word. 
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As an illiistration, my attention was called during a 
long residence in England to a newspaper review contain- 
ing a list of about forty words formerly used in Worcester- 
shire but become obsolete. Upon examination I found that 
I had grown up in the free and familiar use of more dian 
half of these words during my youth and early manhood 
between the years 1854 and 1880 in the Three River 
Country of central Iowa and that they had thus entered 
into speech all about me. No kind of research could trace 
the genesis of such usage. It is evident tihat at some time 
they had come direct from the district of birth or use; but 
who had imported them, or when or where he first dropped 
them into a new soil to root themselves so firmly was as 
mysterious as the origin of life. The same conclusion is 
forced by an examination of like words from every dis- 
tinctive English district, or county; and in many cases they 
have been traced to their origin in the Anglo-Saxon, or 
Norse, or Old German. 

James Russell Lowell, whose introduction to the second 
series of the Biglow Papers is still an arsenal as full of 
linguistic weapons as it is of delight, was right in emphasiz- 
ing the narrowness of the so-called Americanisms as ex- 
pounded by Bartlett and in referring the student to English 
origins. If he could write now with Joseph Wright’s 
Dialect Dictionary before him, reinforced by Murray’s 
monumental Oxford English Dictionary, he would draw 
further illustrations for his thesis from a mine of material 
unopened during his time. 

Little attention has been paid to the dialect supposed 
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to be Western which, when examined, quite generally turns 
out to have passed mainly through a medium with some' 
thing from aU other districts along the way. Edward 
Eggleston has dealt with it, though only casually, in his 
introduction to the Hoosier Schoolmaster and has used it 
there and in the Circuit Rider — both of which, in spite 
of neglect, still remain landmarks in our hterature. The 
pity is that towards the end of his always broadening life 
he did not deal specifically with the whole question of 
language as he had learned it in his native Indiana — a 
State richer in dialect than any other in the West or South 
upon which the American Pioneer worked. Its dispersion 
thence accounts for the complete understanding in the 
West of the writings of James Whitcomb Riley and for 
the position that he made for himself by a few years of 
earnest and intelligent interpretation of the Hfe about him. 
Professor Scheie De Vere also did some valuable work in 
dialect; but, on the whole, the field still awaits tillage by 
many competent and enthusiastic students. 

THE FOUHDATIOK FOR LAHGUAGE 

The speech and writing of the time were based upon 
one book — the Bible. This accounts for the archaic 
quality apparent in the speech of Lincoln and most other 
men of the period under examination. At its best estate, 
as used by the average farmer, it was dear, strong, direct, 
expressive, idiomatic, and often picturesque. The original 
dialects had so fused into each other that there were none 
of the dijficulties of understanding persons from distant 
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districts -r— difficulties which still present themselves in Eng' 
land. To all intents, as is often claimed, the English 
language, like the people who use it, had become American' 
izfid. As all spoken language must be under the stress of 
incessant movement and imperfect training, it was naturally 
modified by inherited or temporary peculiarities; but, even 
then, because of this origin, it could not escape a certain 
purity. 

In their ignorance many of the standard and habitual 
public users and the popular preachers of the time were 
constantly guilty of assault and battery upon the language; 
but when a reader was once fairly taught, nothing could 
ruin or seriously impair the lofty rhetoric of the Bible. 
The almost universal habit, in good families, of each mem' 
her in turn reading it aloud tended to bring out the best 
and to improve the indifferent or the careless. On the 
whole, taking the country at large, it is probable that the 
average of oral expression, whether in speaking or reading, 
was far better then than now. When badly spoken and 
imperfectly interpreted by raw untrained European peas' 
ants — many of them, unfortunatdy, placed in die school' 
room as teachers — from Ireland, Germany, or other coun' 
tries, or from those born in Slavic countries, or others 
trained in the jargon known as Yiddish, the stream of 
English is constantly polluted. The middle'class English 
of the days of Eli2:abedi, James, Charles, Cromwell, or the 
Revolution was not a bad eqxiipment or inheritance, even 
when used by plain people under Pioneer conditions. 

Many of the figures of speech of the time were drawn 
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from animals, both domestic and wild. This perhaps ap- 
plied most distinctly to the horse whose characteristics, 
whether as quadruped or individual, were so well known 
as to make him even more famiHar often than his human 
neighbors who could speak of him without uttering a libel 
or challenging an answer. To the Pioneer, the dog, cow, 
ox, bull, mule, hog, turkey, goose, duck, chicken, guinea, 
along with the deer, the wolf, the bear, the wildfowl, and 
the snake, all afforded opportunity for comparisons and 
spoke the “various language” of the poet. Friends or 
enemies, members of the family or strangers, were likely 
to find themselves compared in their virtues or faults, their 
failings or achievements, to the particular animal whose 
accomplishments or characteristics they themselves knew 
as well as did the speaker. 

Most of the people, but especially those of the West, 
passed through some curious currents in the development 
of what has come to be known as American humor. Time 
was when Davy Crockett, Major Jack Downing, Loffenaio 
Dow, Peter Cartwright, Petroleum V. Nasby, and Josh 
Billings (to name only a few) accompanied or succeeded 
each other as the protagonists and advance guard of a 
humor that was mostly cheap, coarse-grained, obvious, 
mordant, and free from resemblance to wit. It has been 
so long dead and buried that it is impossible to believe 
that it ever lived, even for a brief moment. Perhaps, after 
all, it was a necessary phase in the passage from the gloom 
incident to the hard, isolated, and truculent period into 
times and conditions that would make possible some com- 
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prehension of the real wit of the time — that, among 
others, of Byron, Lamb, Hazilitt, Irving, Cooper, Lowdl, 
Holmes, and Thackeray. 

TsJAMES AT^D LITERARY STAHDARDS 

In the absence of the guiding influence of the printed 
word, now distributed in its almost infinite Vciriety, it is 
not surprising how unsettled were even the surnames of 
the time so far as spelling was concerned. This confusion 
had shown itself in English history, especially from the 
early seventeenth century. Wherever a name lent itself 
to divergence (that of Shakespeare is a good example) the 
conditions incident to the unsettled English spelling were 
exaggerated. This was notably an incident of the Pioneer 
life where himdreds of cases were in evidence when formal 
censuses became the order of the day. Often from six to 
ten forms of speUing — each of which ought to have been 
joyfully greeted by the modem spelling reformer — would 
spring from a single original surname, while Christian 
names would be twisted out of all recognition. As the 
families scattered themselves over remote areas the new 
names, having behind them neither genesis nor rhyme or 
reason, became fixed permanently in the nomenclature of 
the day. 

Much of this came from the inability to transliterate 
foreign names, so that after they had been changed into 
English there followed, as the result of ignorance, a great 
number of forms. This was furthered also by the dropping 
of die Me or Mac from Irish or Scotch names and of the 
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O’ from the former as well as the vans, vons, and des and 
other partides. To the new and distant generation they 
meant nothing, and being superfluous they disappeared. 
Thus, many of the best old English family names gradually 
took on spellings that would have delighted the fancy of 
Charles Dickens (always on the lookout for the fantastic 
and the out^of-the^ay) and would have bred despair in 
the mind of careful students like Professor Ernest Week- 
ley. This condition applied espedally to the journey 
through the great wilderness where illiteracy prevailed to 
such an extent for so long a time. 

This condusion did not apply in such large measure to 
New England, where family origins were better known 
and the proportion of foreigners as redemptioners and 
transported convicts was also smaller than in the southern 
and middle colonies. It is probable that in this way a far 
greater number of words was added to the language — all 
of them unmeaning dr ignorant — than from the new crea- 
tions, modifications, or additions from aboriginal sources. 
All this had a discouraging effect upon the study of family 
history and tended to repress undue pride of ancestry, be- 
cause the visible link with all that had gone before had 
been so broken that no amount of research would serve 
to wdd it. 

The funny old Puritan Christian names had almost worn 
themselves out, although those of Old Testament origin 
remained in common use rnitil they were excluded by the 
decline of religious interest and the revolutionary effects 
of civil war. If such names were found now in any con- 
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siderable number borne by persons under fifty, they would 
be at once put down as Jewish; then they were the regular 
cognomens of a fair proportion of the population as dis' 
tincdy Christian as possible. 

The tendency to high-flown language was seldom 
found among other than the ignorant and the pretentioxos 
— who in this regard are generally synonymous. There 
was, however, much of monotony in :form, a tiresome 
repetition of word and phrase, a general use of the same 
Biblical quotations, and that resort to tautology so common 
in children or persons with narrow and restricted vocabu- 
laries. Wherever found, these faults are the almost neces- 
sary outgrowth of religious fervor, whether it comes from 
ritual or from reliance upon extempore prayers — the fixity 
of form being about as conspicuous in one case as in the 
other. In either case it is the outcome of a narrow culture 
or a reliance upon the spoken word rather than upon 
meaning which comes from a wider reading. It is this, 
more than any other feature, that makes the writings or 
utterances of Cromwell and other Puritan leaders so tire- 
some, and takes them effectivd.y out of any possible cate- 
gory of literature with life in it. 

These people were too much absorbed in their own 
necessary work to write poetry, which seems to be the 
form taken by primitive literary expression; but this ab- 
sence could not entirely repress the activities of the in- 
evitable neighborhood poetaster. However, he was seldom 
heard of outside the smallest of literary water-tight com- 
partments; and so few of his efforts have survived that 
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during our period the great Pioneer region produced no 
poem worthy of anything but the caul of oblivion in which 
it was enwrapped when it came into the world. It still 
remains to be proved that the prairie, even at its best 
estate, can produce a real prophet of the muses. 

ihdifferehce to curreht literature 

The votaries of the much vaunted culture of our time 
overestimate what they are pleased to term the ignorance 
of their predecessors on these simple scenes because they 
knew little, relativdy, about books. None would presume 
to deny that this knowledge adds much both to the attrac- 
tiveness and power of men and women; but much depends 
upon whether the proper foundations have been laid in 
long and familiar use, in native abilities, in industry, in 
an irrepressible curiosity, and in a desire that never tires 
for knowledge : in other words, in the solid character that 
makes the acquirements incident to book knowledge really 
practical. 

Not every child had access to the best of the old-time 
classic books now put into the hands of every youngster, 
whether fitted or not by age, nature, desire, or training 
to assimilate them; but, even in the times of greatest literary 
dearth there was an understanding and appreciation of 
Robinson Crusoe and the counterfeit enactment of its 
scenes on every little stream or river that brought it into 
the practical ken of boys who could really understand it; 
every character in Pilgrim’s Progress, the greatest parable 
of secular authority in the history of literature, was real 
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to those who knew it; Gulliver’s Travels, the least fitted 
of all books in the world for children, with perhaps no 
complete copy in an average county, was, in spite of these 
lacks, home in repute along the stream of life to brighten 
the way of many, young and old, who never saw it in 
printed form. 

It is often forgotten that the story teller’s art is perennial 
and not limited to wandering Arabs. Just as the Bible and 
all other great religious codes were carried along on die 
currents and in the eddies of human memory, so the other 
great stories of all time found their echoes : often faint 
and imperfect, all the way across remote deserts and ham- 
pering oceans, through the wilderness on to the distant 
prairie. There was no boasting about a knowledge of them; 
but the fundamentals were there firmly fixed in the minds 
of an order of men and women prepared when the time 
came to absorb with an appetite that nothing could ap- 
pease the fuller meanings of the best literature. 

It is only too true that the current writing of their time 
and country was little known or cultivated directly. Irv- 
ing, Emerson, Prescott, Hawthorne, Poe, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Lowell, through whose stratum the world was 
then passing, were not much read in the Pioneer region; 
and yet even they had their influence, much Like the older, 
more classic productions of the language by means of the 
echoes which vibrated through the intellectual air of the 
time. A like conclusion applies, though in a smaller degree, 
to Dickens, Thackeray, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. The 
numbers of readers and students were relatively small ^ but 
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these included the active minds given to communicating 
fredy the residts of their reading and knowledge. Cooper 
and Scott, representing the romantic school, had every-' 
where within the range of the Pioneer an estimation and 
an influence that left a distinctive mark upon the life of 
that time. I have already described how the schoolbooks 
of the day, often crude and unsatisfactory, gave at least 
a taste of the best poetry in the language, and of American 
prose from the earUer orators upon whom our people were 
then dependent for utterances of high character. 

Altogether the reading of the day, outside the theology 
and current politics, was sporadic and irregular; but such 
as it was, it was fairly good in character. There was not 
then the present resistless flood of bad or indifferent novels; 
and, against what there was, prejudice had erected a dike 
of opposition which, with all the narrowness and injustice 
incident to its wholesale generalisations, would have been 
fairly effective as a barrier. These Pioneers were nowhere 
or at any time essentially a reading people as that term 
is now understood; but their good sense and practical abil' 
ity, added to the imagination and initiative that had made 
them do their work, were so kept in exercise that when 
the time came for a different and higher order of culture 
these qualities could be turned into new channds. 
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DEALIHG WITH CRIME 

It is not my purpose to treat in any detail the workings 
of the criminal law. These dealt with offenses and fdonies 
under rules inherited from many generations of orderly 
government under recognized forms. All the command' 
ments were still supposed to be valid and to emphasize 
their existence with something resembling an 'equal force. 
The time had not yet come when immorality was con' 
centrated into the sevendi of that important series — the 
other nine standing more or less in an attitude of suspension 
or repeal. So, with its usual leisure the law took its course 
within a due and reasonable measure of its traditional 
solemnity. 

I have already briefly described its agencies and methods. 
It now becomes necessary to pay some attention to the 
treatment administered to crime and social offenses out' 
side the forms of law. These methods were revivals from 
earlier and less orderly times — all along the line of human 
development. They had become so fixed in the mind and 
habits of the American, from the earliest days of his 
struggles, as to become themselves a new form of common 
law with the power and prescription that inhere so firmly 
in precedent. It was just as natural for the American to 
punish, outside the law, certain moral or political infrac' 
tions as it was to rely upon the tide to land once it was 
passed to him from the Federal government, or to expect 
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that the State of his residence would provide regulations 
under which he could make roads or establish systems of 
public education. While he believed in order and its main^ 
tenance tinder the forms of law he was none the less in' 
herently a rebel. If the law did not provide a way to give 
him what he wanted, and that quickly, he was prone to 
find a method of doing it for himsdf . He had been com' 
pelled to assume the task of protecting himself against the 
Indian, and he soon concluded that there was no way to 
do this other than to shoot at sight; so that, for more than 
a century, Indians were the only big game open to him, 
with the usual result that in the end it was the hunter and 
not the game that won. 

CULTIVATING REBELLIOUS QUALITIES 

It is not necessary to discuss the righteousness of the 
Pioneer. It is enough to record what was done and to 
recognise what its effect was to be upon successive genera' 
tions. When it came to dealing with still larger issues this 
man could not be expected to become a miracle of patience. 
When the home government under which he had grown 
and prospered, whose people were his people, proposed 
something that he did not like, something that did not 
square with his ideas of freedom, license, or interest, in' 
stead of working it out within the forms of that law under 
which he had lived, he took a much shorter cut by en' 
forcing, now a non'importation agreement, and again 
throwing overboard an insignificant cargo of superfluous 
.tea. It matters not what it is called, it is even still less 
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important that this poHcy — like that of shooting at sight 
all Indians, men, women, and children — seemed to succeed; 
it was stiU cold'blooded, deliberate, unmitigated rebellion, 
with probably less rezil warrant, either in right or policy, 
than almost any simil ar movement in history. 

In the beginning this violence was related mainly to 
political action or initiative of some order. Almost any 
kind of a movement might develop into the use of force. 
A protest against excise taxes precipitated a whiskey re^ 
beUion in western Pennsylvania; and agitation against the 
manorial system brought anti^rent mobs into activity for 
many years in New York where also the anti'Masonic 
party promoted riots; the anti'slavery agitation, wherever 
it became active, was responsible for loss of life from one 
end of the country to the other; even the earlier, no less 
than the later, movements against liquor were accompanied 
by the wanton destruction of property and occasionally 
by loss of life; while the Know'Nothing movement was 
little more than the apotheosis of violence directed, in 
physical form, against religious opinion. 

Ever3rwhere, early or late in our history, the tendency 
to influence public sentiment or to reach a quick conclusion 
either by the use of a threat to life, safety, property, or 
tolerance, has been so strong as to be irresistible. When 
to this was added the personal violence among settlers, 
owing to the dash of the castes which almost unconsdously 
formed themselves, there has always been organi2ied a power 
to invoke popular turmoil and to threaten or execute bodily 
peril. Feuds or transmitted personal quarrds cut only a 
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small figure in the free Pioneer States; although, now and 
then, one imported from Tennessee, Kentucky, or Missouri, 
would feed fat its grudges, wherever in the changes of 
residence the parties to it might find themselves; but they 
seldom spread beyond the families involved. As their num^ 
her would be small in new scenes when one group killed 
off the other the law made short work of the sxirvivors 
and thus the fire burned itself out for lack of fuel. 

If men among the low part of the population killed each 
other in drunken brawls or about women, the conclusion 
was generally reached, in the language of the day, that 
“it was good riddance to bad rubbish”, and the law took 
its comse without interference and with reasonable celerity. 
If an individual of these types murdered a really useful 
person his trial would be hastened, and in general condign 
punishment would result. If he was acquitted against what 
was thought to be the evidence, that is, against public 
sentiment, he stood a good chance of looking up at a hmb 
through a quickly improvised noose; and if the case was 
flagrant, his lawyer, too, would often accept an invitation 
to leave the county between days. But the number of 
murders was small (how much of a deterrent the certainty 
of some kind of condign punishment may have been, can- 
not be estimated) and so the mob had little permanent use 
for itself, and had to be raised for its own specific work 
that was immediatdy in hand. 


DEAIIHG WITH HORSE THIEVES 
But the popularity of Judge Lynch was not due, in an 
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early day, to the verdicts he rendered and the executions 
he made for acts of personal violence; his jurisdiction was 
much more extensive. His biography has not yet been 
written — perhaps because he is still alive. Theodore 
Roosevelt has dealt with him rather sympatiietically, though 
far from exhaustively, so far as his operations in Tennessee 
and Kentucky were concerned; and notices of his activities 
were scattered through the vagrant annals of the Pioneer 
march.* 

He is not a new figure, not even American in origin, 
lineage, or method; but he had made here for himself a 
place nowhere else equaled. His real judicial function has 
been the protection of the farmer from the operations of 
thieves who would steal his plough, his ox, or his horse. 
He was elected very early in history and, so far as can 
be discovered, has never been defeated, unseated in a com 
test, deposed, recalled, or impeached. He first reveals his 
presence, with the same duties he has since performed, at 
a time far beyond the memory of man, before writing was 
invented, or Troy was besieged, f and reappears, from time 
to time, as immortal as theft and inviting a punishment 
as implacable as Nemesis. Leaping complacently over un- 
numbered centuries he may be found in the early days of 

* The Winning of the 'West (Standard Library Edition), Vol. 
I, pp. 184'186, with the citation of many local authorities; Vol. H, 
p. 309, note. 

t Their [the Phrygians] devotion to the plough may be traced 
in almost the only fragment of tibeir legidation which survives, 
tite law which punidhed with death the crimes of daying a plough' 
ing ox or stealing a plough. — Percy Gardner’s ?iew Chapters in 
Cree\ History, p. 37. 
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Virginia* where indentured servants stole horses, bridles, 
saddles, and implements, not only to escape from tern' 
porary bondage, but to enable them to begin life in their 
destined neighborhoods. The Pioneer still knew how to 
deal effectively with their offenses against the ovmers of 
the primary needs of production. 

It is not surprising then that in the mixed West this 
most serious of crimes should find condign punishment, or 
that no community within its boundaries from East to 
West or from North to South should be free from this 
terrible agency for meeting an evil. In the beginning, both 
the crimes and the punishments were sporadic; but as life 
grew less simple, when pioneering was a biisiness and not 
an incident, both the thieves and their enemies became 
organised. It was not long until protection societies, or 
vigilance committees, were scattered over every county 
where needed, and it was not long until they were so 
federated that they could act in concert. Only a litde 
while later, just about the dose of our period, they were 
even legalisied, so that when they went out to hunt a 
thid, they were, in effect though not in name, the author- 
iited agents of the State. 

THE HORSE THIEF AS A TYPE 

The psychology of the horse thief, the man who became 
a deliberate outlaw, would be an interesting study but 
space will permit only a passing reference to him and his 
baneful character, to the dread which he exdted in the 

* Bruce’s Social Life in Virginia, p. 244 . 
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community — a dread mudi greater than that inspired by 
the pirate, bandit, the earlier footpad, or the burglar, with 
whom he had Httle in common as to methods. He was 
more mysterious than any of these social pests. The sanc- 
tity of the horse as well as the absolute dependence upon 
him, has already been described. The horse thief had the 
qualities of these outlaws, but he was more; in the decrees 
of nature, the horse and man were called upon to work 
together not only in subduing the earth but in both making 
and preserving their own subsistence. Without the other, 
neither would, under the workings of economic law, have 
come into the world and once here neither could have 
lived alone. The fact that one was the property of the 
other did not separate them in interest or attachment. One 
owner of a piece of land might succeed anodier; but behind 
them all stood the horse as an unchanging fief, more dis- 
tinctly bound to labor than was the slave or the man who 
had lived under the feudal system — and the horse thief 
was their common enemy. 

He was a distinctive product of the Pioneer area in 
which he principally operated and of every part of it. He 
was, generally speaking, a robust fellow of physical vigor, 
able to work to the uttermost limits demanded by the 
material surroundings in which he was placed; but his first 
qualification for success in his trade was laziness. This 
quality was so much more firmly seated than his strength 
or his morals that there was everything to drive him on 
along the line of least resistance. When he had chosen 
there was no other way; drawn on by fate, once a horse 
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thief was to be one forever. There was so much fascination 
in the game that, learned and played with expertness, it 
became irresistible. It required some courage to enter a 
stable in die dead of night and to take from it some fine 
animal which, quietly resting from its labors, was the de' 
pendence for daily bread of men, women, and children. 
Nothing in the form of the sneak-thievery, which such an 
act connoted, was quite so low and mean or in the case 
of capture more sure of condign punishment. If under 
the forms of law such a thief escaped prison, he ran into 
the quickly improvised slip-noose that awaited him, some- 
where along his line of escape, at the hands of a vigilance 
committee. 

As a result of this peril, the horse thief was sddom drawn 
from tke useless, hopeless descendants of imported criminals 
and wantons. They had neither the physical strength nor 
die moral courage necessary for this job. Among the ranks 
of society just above them were men of more st amin a, of 
somewhat better origin, less open to suspicion, who could 
be depended upon to recruit this dangerous calling; for, 
by it, these men and their families lived. Inside given 
social lines, such an adventurer might be devdoped almost 
anywhere. 

The sons of small farmers whose fathers had failed from 
want df industry, or had been dragged down by low 
marriages; now and then though rardy the sons of artisans 
who had had like experiences; a journeyman milW or 
teamster, or a wagonmaker, thou^ sddom a blacksmith 
or his apprentice, might send forth a d^enerate sdon de- 
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termined to live upon the labor of others. Occasionally, 
such a thief would become a farm'hand, for a time, in 
order to famfliarizie himself with the horses of a neighbor^ 
hood, though it was seldom that he would poach upon the 
immediate stable of his employer — leaving this to an 
associate. Such a man, like the burglar-servant of our day, 
would naturally have every advantage in the playing of 
the game. He would fit himself for his avocation by such 
tactics in many places so that he could make his escape 
much easier than the simple amateur who only knew the 
neighborhood in whidi he had lived for a little while. 

The pursuit of this game was made easy by the fairly 
complete knowledge that existed about every horse. From 
the time colts were broken to saddle or harness, almost 
from foaling, they were interesting figures in the commun- 
ity, scarcely less intimately known than their owners or 
the boys who handled them and to whom in many cases 
they bdonged. Their size, qualities as riders or drivers, 
speed, marks, disposition, all these were as familiar as 
household words. There was, therefore, little difficulty 
in making a selection. The assured fact about a stolen 
horse was that he was pretty certain to be a good one — 
complimentary to the taste of the thief and likely to com- 
mand a fair price once he coxild find refuge somewhere 
while laying new plans. It was not unusual for him to sell 
such a horse during die day and to steal him from his new 
owner on the next ni^t. Thieves often operated in pairs 
at each end of altarnating or shifting routes when, by deft 
exchanges which would have deceived the very dect among 
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horse-traders, a considerable area could be covered with 
comparative safety. Fairly successful thieves might hope 
to handle and sell (often working them for short intervals 
in busy seasons) from six to ten horses in a year. At a 
time when farm wages ran from ten to sixteen dollars a 
month, the returns from this calling were not always of 
a losing nature. 

THE PIONEER AS A DETECTIVE 

The existence of the disease produced a remedy. The 
Pioneers were not so laching in originality or in ability to 
cooperate as to permit such a peril to continue unchecked. 
The formal processes of law were everywhere invoked, but 
their effectiveness left much to be desired. They were slow, 
and the difficulties in the way of getting positive proof 
were many and serious so that numbers of known thieves 
often escaped and then moved on with new license to 
continue their work in other fields. The vigilance com- 
mittee, with a machinery constructed outside the law, 
adapted its methods to var3dng conditions as it found 
them, and kept up its watchfulness with an energy that 
knew no abatement. Dealing with a crime of unspeakable 
baseness, it used with effect that intimate knowledge of 
all the persons in a community in order to study the habits 
and the employment of suspicious characters or families. 
Its members made no pretense to an innate detective gift, 
but they would work in common on the lines laid down 
by common sense, and as a result they thought they knew 
how to put two and two togedier. 
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Once a man of the horse thief t5^e was under suspicion, 
surveillance followed so soon that it was not long before 
his movements and motives were pretty wdll known not 
only in his own immediate sxirroundings but in remote 
districts. All the talk about the recklessness of the Pioneer 
in dealing with this type of offender, of his disregard for 
hximan life, and of his failure properly to investigate sus' 
pected men, is sheer libel. In that long march, first West 
and South over the mountains into Kentucky and Ten' 
nessee, then North and West again, during which many 
thousands of the worst public enemies this country ever 
knew were destroyed as if they had been rabid wild beasts, 
nothing is more certain than that the proportion of inno- 
ment men sent to a violent and disgraceful end by vigilance 
committees was smaller than the unfair convictions for all 
orders of crimes in the regular courts of old and settled 
communities. 

It was not in the watchfulness of suspected individuals 
alone that the protective organizations showed their activ' 
ities. Some of the most exciting events in the chronicles 
of neighborhoods were found in the occasional gathering 
of practically all the reputable citizens in them to hunt 
for some particularly bold and offensive horse thief whose 
presence was suspected or known. -On such occasions it 
is much to be feared that at times the historic, time'honored 
rights of search were violated and that persons suspected 
of harboring diieves were subjected to many annoyances 
inconsistent with prescriptive or ordinary neighborliness. 
Most of these midnight expeditions were too apparent, 
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often too noisy, to achieve much success. The quieter 
processes incident to the watching of the haunts of the 
suspected, greater attention to the woman in the case, 
were more likdy to reveal the presence of a suspect upon 
his return or his passage through after some marauding 
expedition. The facilities for escape were unusual. The 
sparseness of population, the long distances, the shallow 
streams and fords, the river bottoms at fairly regular in- 
tervals, the facilities for hiding among a low population, 
distributed with due proportion over the whole, were all 
favoring elements; but the most favoring was the proximity 
of the settled districts in adjacent or neighboring States. 

Once in or out of such a State, an offense committed 
in another did not subject a criminal to arrest or legal 
punishment in the changed jurisdiction; so the game of 
crisscross was always available. In such States there was 
a tendency for each to blame the other for incursions by 
thieves, but wherever found they belonged to the same 
dass, employed the same methods, and often worked in 
combination with each other. Thus the Iowa, Illinois, or 
Missouri horse, missing from its owner on one day, might 
be peacefully working a day or so later in the other State. 
With the thief, its reputed owner, patiently biding the 
time when he could sdl it, repeat the operation in his new 
temporary neighborhood, and return, as the criminal seems 
prone to do, to the place of origin. Even the universally 
prevalent custom of trading horses worked well in the 
hands of a thief, who might easily exchange his latest 
aojuisition ten or twenty miles away and not only leave 
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an innocent purchaser with the bag to hold, but probably 
while escaping obtain in the process enough boot-money 
to meet the immediate wants of himself or his family and 
confederates. 

In short, here was an organised trade with rules and 
regulations, with its practitioners fitted by nature and 
trained by apprenticeship to carry it on, working with that 
skill and cunning which only human villainy can know 
or summon at will. The law was almost powerless to prey 
tect the simply organized, sparsely settled community from 
such enemies; so it was necessary that it should protect 
itself. It could not do this by gentleness any more than 
a lion can be tamed by the squirting of rose water. It 
demanded a firmness that could not safely waver for a 
moment; a combination of ingenuity and unity that should 
not recoil; a watchfulness that might be offensive but that 
certainly must always be in action; and, most of all, a 
coolness of head that, while hanging the guilty without 
a show of thought or mercy, would protect the innocent. 
Few mistakes mxist be made in dealing with a scourge even 
though it did take on the shape of a human being. All 
these qualifications were in evidence from the real begin' 
nings in Kentucky and Tennessee and along the way, as 
settlement went forward into ten new States. 

HOW THE PERIL WAS MET 

The system was simple : a representative gathering of 
the best men in a given neighborhood, after patience had 
been exhausted and watchfulness had gone unrewarded, 
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caught a horse thief red'handed. His victim, in all prob' 
ability, was some man, often a newcomer just starting in 
life widi neighbors to whom he had commended himself as 
honest, industrious, Gfod'fearing, the very stuff of which 
from 1607 onwards heroes, bodi for peace and war, had 
been made. Perhaps the thief was his near neighbor, often 
long suspected, or sometimes a sly new offender who had 
awaited opportunity to develop his innate propensities. 

When caught, the horse thief foimd himself face to face 
with men whom he knew — men witiiout concealment, 
hiding behind no masks, not blustering or talking over- 
mudi, but stem, resolute, knowing their power without 
any idea of abusing it and knowing equally well their 
man and his kind, with no more pity for him than they 
would have felt for a wolf or an Indian. Under a tree 
witli long straight branches, with a rope ranging in size 
from a bedcord to the largest available, or with a young 
but strong and flexible grape-vine, with no light but the 
stars, the accused was generally accorded the right to teU 
his own story. 

Sometimes, though rarely, this was effective; now and 
again, a poor wretch was able to melt these hearts of iron 
by some sort of excuse, by proof of innocence, by a promise 
of restitution or of good behavior; but, in general, every 
word forged a new link in the chain of guilt. There were 
no exhortations, no appeal to prayer, as in most otiher 
human emergencies during the period, no black cap, noth- 
ing but th.e signal or the word of command, as ^e rope 
durown over the limb was caught by a sufficient number 
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of men to raise the weight four or five feet from the 
ground with sufficient strength to hold it — and then the 
end. As the Pioneer believed in hell and was not much 
impressed with the effectiveness of death-bed conversions 
even for himself, he was not over careful to invite them 
in behalf of some degenerate horse thief, who whatever 
other favors might be granted generally passed into the 
next world unshriven and \anblessed. The victim might 
ask and receive assxirance that his family would not be 
permitted to starve and the pledge would be so kept that 
in many instances its members were better off than before; 
but this was all arranged before the execution under the 
shadow of the improvised gallows, often with a guard 
for a day or so lest some effort should be made to claim 
his body. As the mad dog dieth so perished the horse 
thief. 

DEALDiG WITH PETTY OFFEHDERS 

There was another human pest (first cousin to the horse 
thief) with which the method of dealing was scarcely less 
short and equally effective. This was what might be 
termed the sneak thief of the rural community who was 
a figure as remote as the time when the rights of the in- 
dividual to the accrued earnings of his labor were first 
dimly recognizied and conceded. In the Pioneer life all 
along its line of progress this man, belonging to the lowest 
order of civilised social life, followed every new series of 
caravans bearing movers to their homes, settled down 
among them, not as a landowner or a regular worker but 
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as a squatter either on the outskirts of the neighborhood 
or in the village that formed its core. 

By himself or with a wom'out, ill-kept horse, he did 
small odds and ends of work, lived in a miserable hut, 
either abandoned by others or built for him, sometimes 
cultivated illy an acre or so of deared land on the shares, 
and by the aid of a slatternly wife surrounded himself with 
a large f amil y ever reproducing after their kind. He would 
hunt the small game in the woods, and in reward would 
get an occasional squirrd or rabbit, trap a quail or knock 
it over out of the bevy gathered together in protection 
from the severe cold or the driving snow-storm; or he 
would sit xinweariedly for horns alternately sleeping or 
watching for some unwary fish. He might even catch, 
now and then, a muskrat and get a few cents for its pelt; 
in brief, he was a sort of gleaner from the garbage pail 
of this little more than inchoate industrial sodety, taking 
what nobody else dther wanted or could afford to have. 
Sometimes, indeed often, he and his family would borrow, 
which with them was merely a synonym for begging, re- 
turn being far from their minds. 

Just as the barnade attadies itself with equal satisfac- 
tion to a new ship as to an old one, so this parasite, h uman 
in form, was indifferent about where on earth he shoidd 
eke out his always usdess existence. He had neither the 
wit nor the courage to steal horses; he lacked even the 
physical stamina which would have enabled him to ride 
away on one to a place of temporary safety; but in obedi- 
ence to a law of nature he had to exist somehow. Un- 
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willing to do this from his own energy and labor, another 
way had to be found and it naturally lay along the line 
of least resistance. The only resort known to him was 
petty theft. The easiest thing to steal was com which 
was universally produced, easy of preparation, the most 
nutritive of available foods, and the loss of which was 
the most difficult of discovery. Great, weU-fiUed comcribs 
made of rails stood near to every bam, often not even 
protected with a covering of straw or hay or even of 
planks or rails. Much com remained in the fields all 
winter, sometimes in cribs, often in mde heaps, and more 
often on the stalk. As labor was required to gather it the 
latter was pretty safe from incursion. 

There was hardly a neighborhood without the tradition 
of some miserable creature who, when offered com to 
relieve the necessities of a starving family (just as one 
Roman Emperor distributed the dole of com in the shape 
of bread) did not ask the question, “Is it shelled?” After 
com, chicken coops and hog pens were most subject to 
raid. An occasional turkey would be missed; the miller, 
if in any way careless, would lose a bag of meal or flour. 
In fact everythii^ in the form of food that could be taken 
at the minimum of risk was open to incursion of social 
enemies of this order who, though sometimes small in num- 
ber in the beginning, always tended to increase both by 
nature and immigration. 

growing in BOLDHESS of rHEFT 
It was inevitable that such a population, sufficient in num- 
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ber to be a force and so sunk in depravity as to make re' 
demption next to impossible, should go further as depre' 
dators. Whilst they limi ted themselves to the taking of 
food, thdr offenses, almost their presence, were overlooked. 
But, in the course of time as they became emboldened, 
frequent raids were made upon tool or machinery sheds 
or the equipment incident to stables. The theft of ploughs 
became common; the double-trees or single'trees of wagons, 
and occasionally even a wheel, were missed; bridles, collars, 
lines, tugs, or a one-horse harness would disappear. This 
thieving which outwardly seemed petty was really serious. 
It was hard to detect because the lost articles would be 
exchanged for a like lot so that each woxald be shifted from 
one neighborhood to another. It was easy to know that 
such sneak thieves were in the neighborhood and only a 
little more difficult to satisfy the victims about the person- 
ality of the marauders. The losses, always most common 
in the busiest times, were hard to replace even if resources 
permitted. This wearing-away process would often go 
on in a township for years without affording an oppor- 
tunity to catch the culprits. 

Owing to the migratory habits of these people, they 
could steal enough such articles in the fall of the year 
when farmers were both busy and careless to provide 
themselves with a supply sufficient to carry them to another 
settlement. In such cases, as they had no permanent at- 
tachment and would never be missed, they could pidl up 
stakes and be off into another county or State beyond the 
danger of arrest. In general, legal processes would have 
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been useless, as sufficient evidence would be impossible of 
procurement. For those that remained fairly permanent 
fixtures, there was always the chance that detection would 
come. Farmers who missed some necessary parts of their 
outfit had a Sherlock Holmes gift for following clues. 
Most of the lost artides were light, and so were carried 
away; if, like a plough or a wheel, they were bifiky enough 
to demand hauling, then that gift which enabled the 
Pioneer to detect a wagon track as a hound would scent 
a fox, or an Indian would follow a trail through a path' 
less forest, a wobbling wheel, or a failure to track, or some 
other peculiarity would be noted in the early dew or frost, 
often with success, but seldom with an immediate attempt 
either to recover the property or to arrest the ihief. 

Nothing must be done in a hurry and many confirma' 
tions of guilt must be had before anything serious was 
attempted. After the case was finally made up there would 
be time for action. Then the regular vigilance committee, 
or one improvised from the actual victims, would move 
with a vengeance. It would meet, take with it one or more 
of the culprits, stop tinder the convenient tree with tibe 
same kind of available limb that proved its usefulness in 
more serious cases, and there the thief, faced by his neigh' 
bors, would be formally tried. There was no torture, no 
threat, no third degree, not much talk outside leading 
questions, every word pertinent to some case familiar to 
the various questioners, and the direct though surly re' 
plies. If the culprit refused to answer, the inquiry went 
on its own way, each bit of evidence being presented, and 
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then a vote would be taken. Now and then, though rarely, 
the accused would be dismissed, and ordered to leave the 
neighborhood within a given number of days or hours 
under a pledge to go a specified distance and to report his 
stopping place. Generally he was hanged out of hand, and 
often, in contrast to the horse diief his body was left 
swinging in the woods until some passer-by would find 
it and either cut it down or report the fact to his family 
or die authorities. 

MOBS FOR MURDERERS 

In the unrest and crime which followed the Civil War 
a new and more wanton kind of violence asserted itself. 
Murders gready increased in number and were often ac" 
companied by a peculiar, almost unspeakable brutality. 
As the result of so much bloodshed there grew up steady, 
persistent movements against capital punishment. None 
of them succeeded in permanendy changing the law, but 
the agitation had such an effect upon juries that it became 
difficult to secure convictions even in flagrant cases. When 
such vicious criminals were given short prison sentences, 
the resentment aroused in the neighborhood was so deep 
that, in a good many instances, a terrible vengeance was 
wreaked. Some victims would be taken from the custody 
of sheriffs and hanged, with all the circumstances that 
cruelty would surest, to lamp posts, scale frames, or trees. 
No inquiries were made by such mobs, and not a single 
su^estion of mercy would even be whispered. The scenes 
being in towns or villages, mobs ware composed of a 
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different class of men; but the motive was the same. The 
one produced the other in that violence had so grown by 
what it fed on that no limit could be placed upon its 
action or upon the form that it might assume. It was many 
years before it wore itself out — not, indeed, until a 
stricter enforcement of the law had rq>laced the looser 
methods incident to the disorgani2;ed life of the early days. 

A man of an inquiring cast of mind might well suggest 
that the successors of these sturdy people — only little 
more than a generation away from them — might, with 
both propriety and charity, exercise these virtues when 
criticising the outbreaks of mob violence in the South re- 
sorted to in punishment for the most serious and awful 
of the crimes known to mankind. In the later case, as in 
the earlier, the instinct for self-preservation was so deeply 
implanted in a people that it could not be suppressed. It 
was fri^tful in each class of cases; but it also showed 
that the power to punish or avenge could be used in what 
was assumed to be the last resort. The existence of this 
tendency to violence is not an accident, and there is no 
indication that it has been crushed; indeed, it is doubtfxil 
whether it ever will be overcome in the extreme so-called 
democratic societies towards which the world seems more 
and more to be tending. The populace wants its own way 
whether or not this way accords with the forms of law. 

It is scarcdy necessary to say that the Pioneer was not 
much given to softness in the form of S 3 nnpathy, or a show 
of it, for criminals of any kind. As he had to take for 
himself any punishment he had incurred for infractions 
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of physical, moral, and social law, he was not more likely 
to snivel over an accused thief than were his women folk 
to send floral offerings to condemned murderers. For him 
prison reform, in its modem sentimental sense, did not 
exist because it made no appeal to his sense of right. He 
was not cruel; neither in any real sense was he hard or 
unrelenting; but he did believe that society was entitled 
to protection; that every man was strictly responsible for 
his own acts; and that he shoxfld not be permitted lightly 
to escape. He himself was living in die midst of hardships 
and trials, a fact which he viewed as being, in a sense, one 
of the penalties he must pay. Life itsdf was encompassed 
by so many difficulties that had in them no taint of moral 
obliquity. The punishment without mercy of the bad man 
illustrated the Pioneer’s highest conception of justice. In- 
deed, it was his tendency to insist that these two qualities 
must go hand in hand — that mercy should be tempered 
by sound sense and that justice was never more just than 
when it was carried out with celerity and sureness. 

CARIH.G FOR THE POOR 

Provision was made imder the Pioneer laws everywhere 
for the support of the poor. This was the inheritance from 
the country of origin as modified by new material needs 
and conditions; but more by the sense of independence 
that gradually came to dominate these people. Living in 
the midst of assured plenty with the bounties of nature 
all around them, this plenty and these bounties had to 
be won by hard work persistaitly maintained and faith- 
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fully endured from the earliest days of each individual 
life. It was as true of America, as Douglas Jerrold said 
of Australia, “Earth here is so kind, that just tickle her 
with a hoe and she laughs forth a harvest”; but in the 
one case, as in the other, it was necessary that somebody 
should do the tickling. The absence of the artificial, the 
small amount of labor necessary to maintain existence, and 
ample return that always rewarded even the least effort, 
taken in connection with the spirit of hope inherent in 
such types and trader their own surroundings (developed 
as a necessity of their lives) made anything in the way 
of pure charity hateful to him that gave and hurtful to 
him that received. 

This spirit had so pervaded the English peasant that 
it made the thought of going to “the house”, that is, the 
workhouse, powerful as an incentive to plod on even trader 
awful conditions. It was a strong deterrent from idleness. 
This racial independence had developed into little less 
than a mania and it was never more striking than in the 
American Pioneer. He would tax his ability and means 
to help any individual — man, woman or child — that 
came under his notice; but this hdp was so rendered in 
order that, first or last, the beneficiary should be enabled 
to help himself. 

Such a soil did not encourage the sprouting or growth 
of the plant of indiscriminate charity. The binding out 
of poor children, mostly orphans, was gradually abandoned 
as settlement went further. It was a bad almost wholly 
vicious system under which many victims, often of good 
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family, were turned over to the tender mercies of foster^ 
mothers of the worst type. Many of them were almost 
driven by cruelty and neglect into the xincanny ways 
which made a permanent impress upon their young Hves. 
Beggars were few, as even in that late day vagrancy laws 
were enforced with a good deal of rigor. Little account 
was taken of the modem theories or developments re' 
lating to physical or moral degeneracy in any of its forms. 
There was little insanity and its few hapless victims, if 
poor, were generally consigned to the county house or 
supported in their own homes by small sums doled out 
by the authorities of a county or a township. Their treat' 
ment, when it was not so cruel as to verge upon the crimi' 
nal, was sddom other than deplorable; epilepsy was com' 
mon and doctors knew even less about it then than now; 
but cognijjance was taken of it only in the hopeless poor 
who were forced to “go on the county” — as the phrase 
of the day described public relief. The imbecile was gen' 
erally permitted to run at large — a prey, when male, to 
the usxwl teasing of boys, and, when a girl, to become a 
victim of the lust of some moral outlaw. 

The poorhoxise (it was not dignified by the old world 
name of workhouse) was universal; perhaps not one in 
fifty in the more than eight hundred counties included in 
1860 within the Pioneer area was decently equipped or 
humanely managed. The number of inmates was so small 
and their character so contemptible, that few persons 
thought of them as serious factors. So, the poor farm 
merited its name and was an example of inefficiency, often 
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of downright villainy. Its inmates were a few old persons, 
mainly women of the low type already described, or chil' 
dren who were the offspring of shame and neglect. To 
keep the needy from starvation was recognized as a duty; 
but when it was done, however ungracious the way, the 
obligations of society were discharged. In some small 
counties allowances were made to the rdatives, but this 
outdoor relief was both so inadequate and so unaccom- 
panied by any proper inspection as to give little assurance 
that the grants were honestly used. 

LOW CHARACTER OF MOST PAUPERS 

The truth is that most of the paupers of the time either 
were or had been real or potential c rimin als; that many 
of them had come upon the county because husband, 
father, or son had been hanged or exiled by Judge Lynch; 
and that even in many such cases the children were pro- 
vided with homes in the neighborhood — all these con- 
tingencies tended to blunt the sense of responsibility among 
the busy, working people who were trying under hard 
circumstances to make homes in a new commxinity. They 
were firmly convinced that, by working during a small 
fraction of each day, any man or woman in ordinary 
health could provide the necessities of life. Thus, they 
neither had nor sought patience with what, in their opinion, 
was the result of laziness, bad habits, and low morals, or 
all combined. Everything that entered into the use of the 
population was needed for the workers among them; if 
the drone did not live, the matter was not serious after 
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all. The modem word “unemployable” was still further 
from the popular mind than its foil “unemployed”, with 
the result that they emphasized at all times the obligation 
to work. This demand that all should labor, at least for 
their own support, was based upon the universal sentiment 
that outside downright criminality idleness is the only dis' 
grace that can come to individuals. In time, this feeling 
comes so to dominate a simple society that a spirit of 
harshness develops under which the unfortunate individual 
may now and then become confused with die useless. 

And yet, with the general prevalence of this feeling no 
people could be more really charitable to sickness, mis- 
fortune, or affliction when obvious needs were to be sup- 
plied. If these came and the struggling man or woman 
was unable to prepare his ground, to plant his crops or 
harvest them, or to cut, haul, and prepare wood against 
the winter, a neighborhood of men, busy though they were 
with their own aflFairs, would come out as a whole or by 
turns, and do the work necessary to put the mind of the 
unfortunate man at ease. It would often happen that a 
setder, wholly a stranger to the community, would have 
need for that assistance which was rendered with as much 
good win as if he had long been able to do his part in 
the neighborhood of his choice; but it was generally based 
upon the scriptural doctrine, “to him that hath sha ll be 
given.” It was not a calculating charity, though it was 
seldom rendered except to starving or freezing widows and 
children of all classes unless there was a general mnfidonro 
that the ben^ciary, whoever he might be, wherever he 
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came from, or wherever he might go, would be ready in 
his turn to render a Like service to others. 

It cannot be forgotten liiat these were the customs and 
manners of a society where, judged by the modem stand' 
ards which circle about ready money, everybody was poor. 
Charity, like nearly everything else, had to be paid in 
kind; so that the modem philanthropist who, when some- 
thing is to be done is disposed to put his hand into other 
people’s pockets, would not have flourished in communities 
where few pockets had ready cash in them. Perhaps by 
reason of these multiplied claims upon strength and time 
the Pioneer carried upon his back quite as heavy a burden 
as that of his more pretentious and showier descendant. 
The incidence coxild not be shifted to a class below or to 
a corporation or society above : it had to be paid by each 
individual. Whether it was work on the lines laid down, 
or in nursing or bringing the doctor, or arose from the 
exactions of the neighbor with whom the words borrow 
and beg were synonyms — the burden was there and no 
power could shift it or honorably evade it. 

To modem men accustomed to the universal appeals 
made for money on b^alf of an individual, a cause, a 
group, or a class, this policy of insisting upon the making 
of their own way will no doubt seem harsh, almost hard; 
but to its operation many thousands of persons, of a type 
now coddled until initiative and independence are worn 
thin, owe the success won by their efforts and upon their 
merits. If some weak persons suffered from neglect or 
oversight, many strong ones were trained in self-reliance. 
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MISUHDERSrAHDIHG OF COKDITIOHS 

In dealing with profanity and obscenity, the Pioneer has 
often been harshly judged, a fact due largely to the liter- 
ature dealing first with the mining settlement and after- 
wards with the ranch. The former did not have even a 
chronicler, much less a poet or historian. The Pioneer, in 
spite of his mi gr atory tendencies, always had about him 
a setdedness that was the result of a distinct leadership, 
composed of men with a strong rdigious sentiment which 
turned them into modern Ironsides among whom patience 
with profane swearing or the coarseness known as bawdy 
could scarcely be expected. All this made them severe to 
a degree in their judgment and punishment. This tendency 
came out in the road or other public work, in social or 
political gatherings, in the harvest field, or at the house- 
raising or the log-rolling. The dement disposed to use 
such language was thus kept wdl in check when within 
earshot of the ruling forces. When used it was only in 
that sedusion wherein safety lay, because while there was 
strictness against foul language there was no prejudice 
against administering physical punishment to a notorious 
or persistent offender of any kind. Many a blackguard 
found himsdf not only so dealt with but subjected to the 
process now assodated with the name of Captain Paul 
Boycott. At home, if a boy offended he became duly the 
victim of the rod or had his mouth washed with soft soap, 
while in school the penalties were rather more than less 
drastic. 

Much profanity was indulged in by the meaner sort, 
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and there was a share of nastiness wholly devoid of wit; 
but they were furtive, behind the scenes of recognizied 
decent surroundings and at once fixed the culprit’s place 
with those among whom he must live. No man could hold 
a decent position in this narrow world and use sudbi 
language — a conclusion which applies with equal force 
all along the Pioneer’s line of advance from the seacoest 
into and through the prairie. This life, with all its physical 
hardships and deprivations, with its moral and intellectual 
deficiencies, had its share but no more of coarse, lewd, 
low-minded men whose habitual speech, larded with oaths 
and imprecations, was vented upon man or beast, upon 
family or stranger, with a familiarity that revealed an 
inherent brutality; but their proportion to the whole was 
small, and they met a condemnation that was the most 
terrible punishment that could be meted out to offenders. 
The majority of God-fearing, prudent men, leaders in aU 
the good works that lay within their sphere, conducted 
their own affairs and those of the society of which they 
were a part with a delicacy and dignity that would have 
adorned the life of a fine, old-fashioned country gentleman 
anywhere. That everyone of them worked with his own 
hands made it the more incumbent that he should not fail 
in his duty anywhere along the line where decencies ruled. 

I have dealt thus fully with this disagreeable subject 
in order to remove, so far as any words of mine may have 
an influence, the impression that because this formative 
life was passed under rough exterior conditions, it was 
vulgar or forbidding. Great States, part of an organized 
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Christian society, the fruit of ages of patient effort, are 
not made, and that vrith credit and success, by such men, 
and no writer whose subject and the resulting opportunities 
warrant him in an effort to remove such impressions should 
fail on occasion to add his word of denunciation of such 
misjudgments. It is difficult at best to understand the 
people who lived in such a period, but it would be im- 
possible if such defamation was not denoxinced by those 
who know how prevalent it has been in the histories and 
traditions of settlement. 

PIOHEER DRUHKESCHESS EXAGGERATED 

Much the same order of conclusions must be reached in 
the matter of excessive liquor drinking in the Pioneer days. 
At no time, in any given new settlement that could be 
named, were such habits so general as to deserve remark. 
This is so true as to make the amomt of such drinking 
smaller than that prevailing during the same pmiod in the 
more settled parts of this coTontry or in Europe. It was 
quite as impossible to make a new, vigorous community 
out of a collection of drunkards as from a set of any 
offenders against decency or morals. The drinking tastes 
of settlers were not new customs introduced into human 
activity; they were the inhorited or adapted incident of 
the time and not the products of particular places or 
periods. 

Everywhere, they were modified by the progress of tem- 
perance movements, themselves really more the effect of 
climatic conditions than of sentiment or of recoil from 
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old abuses. In the earlier days, public gatherings, hoiise 
and barn-raisings, log-rollings, road-making, had the ac- 
companiment of free whiskey just as it was given to sailors 
or soldiers. Even tiien, the hahit was so far from universal 
as not to be even general. At all times a considerable pro- 
portion of the Pioneer men, perhaps the majority, refused 
to drink. 

For a long time, in the harvest fields pretty well over 
the country, a certain amount of liquor was distributed 
once or twice a day; but with such prudence as to avert 
abuse. As fruit growing developed, distilled liquors for 
this use were succeeded by hard dder and then by sweet 
cider; but as the quality of the water improved by tihe 
removal of surface impurities, it was only a few years 
until the habit of drinking liquor for the quendung of 
thirst began to decline. Probably the most efficient agent 
in producing this result was the increase of machinery. 
While the sickle and the cradle were tiie reaping instru- 
ments and the flail was in use for threshing, fihe strain 
upon muscle or strength (which made tlie excuse for the 
use of liquor) was mudi greater than when these opera- 
tions had become so largely mechanical. As the same 
principle ran through all the industrial life of the time 
the effect was soon apparent. When it became clear that 
in the extreme heat of the wildemess or the prairie strength 
or efficiency could not be promoted by the undue use of 
distilled liquors it was only a question of time when they 
should no longer be considered a necessary accompaniment 
of any industry. This was especially the case when the 
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passion as as the necessity for hard work became more 
apparent as the Pioneer found himself still farther from 
a stable market. 

From one cause or anothar the time soon arrived when 
the mass of the men doing the exacting work of the farm 
knew no other field drink than water. In a great number 
of cases, perhaps in the majority, the habit, or perhaps 
the reaction, carried these men over into the ranks of what 
soon came to be known as teetotalers (an awkward word 
but still accepted as descriptive of a dass) among whom 
no drink stronger than coffee or tea was in use. Many 
even rejected the latter after the Civil War when high 
cost or scardty had so interfered with their xKe as to break 
the habit. These men did not enroll themsdves generally 
with legal prohibition, owing to their attachment to per- 
sonal Hberty and a conviction that it was ineffective in 
producing its professed results. 

In coxirse of time, this absence of use or desire inevitably 
checked the liquor habit in any form in the sodal life of 
the time. By 1860 this tendency was so strong that in 
probably four-fifths of the families of the whole Pioneer 
area, induding always the best and most prosperous, the 
presence of liquor in the house in any form or its use 
for other than in a simple, well-regulated hospitality, or 
as medicine, was unknown and in like manner its taste 
or appearance was more and more strange to the rising 
generation. 

Nor was this supplemented in any considerable propor- 
tion of the people by drinking at a bar or from a bottle. 
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The country stordreeper of the lower, more grasping sort, 
often kept whiskey in the barrel and decanted it into jugs 
or demijohns; but, in most cases, public sentiment was so 
strong that even this sale was furtive. If the universal 
neighborhood drunkard or toper obtained from a known 
source a supply with anything approaching regularity, the 
leading men made it their business first to warn the stores 
keeper of the consequence of continued sale and then, with' 
out holding meetings or making other formal protest, to 
flood the village gutter with his stock. This was done 
openly, without regard to legal or property rights, and 
there was no recourse. If the offense was renewed, more 
drastic steps were taken. These sometimes took the form 
of riding the offender on a rail to the boimdaries of the 
next township or county, now and then with the ornament 
of the usual suit of tar and feathers; occasionally, he was 
permitted to continue in business upon a promise to desist 
from what was deemed its fll^timate incident, a license 
sometimes coupled with compensation to the suffering wife 
and family of the drunkard whose bibulous tendencies had 
brought on such visitations. The most popular of punish' 
ments was to order such a dealer to leave the community 
or to take steps which would drive him into some other 
work or business. 

LIQUOR PASSED OUT OF HOSPITALITT 

The serving of liquor soon ceased to have a recognised 
place in the hospitality of the time. Nothing was known 
but whiskey, and this beverage was not then thought of 
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as Ipndt'n g itself to universal table use. Beer was almost 
unknown outside the districts where small breweries had 
been built for supplying persons mainly of foreign origin. 
It ought perhaps also to be explained that more than their 
natural proportion of whiskey was consumed by the Irish. 
They were social beings who did not at once give up the 
habits of their earlier surroundings. But, even with them, 
when drink was no longer a necessity in order to conceal 
misery, its use was discouraged in their new surroundings. 
The change was rapid. As a churdi grew stronger the 
Catholic priests (many of them followers of Father 
Matthew) were powerful aids in the spread of temper' 
ance sentiment that was beneficent, practical, and never 
fanatical. 

Where whiskey was used at all it was of the worst 
quality possible — not much above the grade of the high' 
wines now employed in cheap manufacture. In the fieriness 
of its taste it somewhat resembled the raw poteen of Ireland, 
the vodka of Russia, or the sake of Japan. It generally 
bore the vulgar name of “rotgut”, warranted, as one of 
the coarse pleasantries of the day averred, to kill at forty 
rods. It fuUy deserved its reputation and the man who 
permitted himself to consxime it in any considerable quan' 
tity coxild hardly escape becoming a drunkard, entitled to 
what he seldom got — the pity of his fellows. The feeling 
about such men was rather one of horror; the Pioneer not 
knowing much of that charity which suffereth long and 
is kind, litde more of mercy was shown to such offenders 
than to die outcast woman or the suspected thief. It was 
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not a day for softness, and woe be to the individual thrown 
by the fortune of birth into that time and such a life with 
his own unfortunate characteristics. 

The long, painful conquest of the wilderness and the 
pradrie, widh aU its hardships, with die slow growth of 
the new communities, the difficulties of preserving the old 
ones, and its many temptations to grossness was, after all, 
die most potent influence in promoting real temperance. 
The masses who went into this great work, whenever they 
may have entered upon it, produced or merged themsdves 
into other elements and forces far more sober than them' 
selves. They did this work as the result of character and 
determination to make the best possible use for civilisation 
of the opportunities that presented themsdves. 
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THE PIONEER’S INGRAINED CONSERVATISM 




ISOLATIOH OF THESE PEOPLE 

It is almost impossible even for die keenest imagination 
to comprdiend the wild, free, almost primitive life of those 
early days. Perhaps the most outstanding fact was the 
isolation of these people during the hundred-year period 
under consideration. The large influences were then work- 
ing everywhere with a force at least equal to any known 
before their time. While the currents and undercurrents 
of humanity passed and repassed in the great sea of human 
life these people never escaped from the middle of their 
own island. They had brought their own religion, and had 
inherited and maintained those conceptions of liberty and 
government which, in surroundings strange to them, had 
been dominant for a century and a half. 

The England upon which they looked, when they saw 
it at all, was that of 1776; and this continued to be seen 
until after the Civil War through the half-closed eyes of 
ignorance and prejudice. They knew nothing of the Eng- 
land re-made by Waterloo, the Reform Bill, and the taking 
over of India. They had long ceased to look upon it as 
their old home, which in spite of change and antagom'sms 
it always remained for the colonial. As a result, it was 
viewed with a truculence that nothing could temper. Not 
even the sinister teachings of the historian, the lies of 
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schoolbooks, or the sham patriotism of the demagogue were 
needed to make or foster these prejudices. 

But if this conclusion was true of England, it was 
scarcely less in evidence in respect to other countries. 
When Greece made her struggle for independence, Amer' 
ican interest in it was due almost wholly to the rhetorical 
support given it by Henry Clay — a support so artificial 
that its vogue depended rather upon the popularity of the 
orator than upon the cause, or its merits, a knowledge of 
it, or any real sympathy with it. There was a temporary 
interest in the narrow, artificial contest of Hxingary; this, 
again, was the rebound from the impassioned appeals of 
Kossuth (a strong, nervous personality) rather than from 
any really deep feeling for the supposed victims of op- 
pression. Now and then a sporadic interest was shown 
in Italy, Poland, or, as in 1848, about Germany or France. 

Practically, the whole of this is traceable to the strong 
republican sentiment based upon a dim idea that every 
people on earth was desirous of taking the course of our 
own. It was not long after the Irish famine that the con- 
dition of that distressful island came to the front in this 
country at large; this was founded upon the personal ap- 
peal to a large charity made by immigrants who had been 
saved from starvation by America. Their vray of showing 
gratitude for hospitality was by feeding fat their inherent 
ancient grudge against England; but, within the entire 
zone of the Pioneer, this Irish sympathy was neutralized 
by the more potent influaice of a rdigious prejudice which 
nothing could overcome. 
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FOREIGHERS NOWHERE WAHTED 

The presence of foreigners as they came, uninvited and 
often without welcome, did not arouse among this original 
population much more interest in their countries of origin 
than in the immigrants themselves. The Americans of that 
time felt that they were fairly sufficient unto themselves. 
They had the Pioneer instinct and so understood each other. 
They had somehow a suspicion of anybody who did not 
speak English as an original language (a feeling due to 
narrowness and an exaggerated idea of the Hessians) and 
for religious reasons this sentiment even entered into their 
estimate of the Irish. They were pleased to have men and 
women get out of any country with a monardiical system 
(Kings and Queens were to them an order of ogre) but 
this did not induce any particular love for, or interest in, 
the escaping persons themselves whetiher as individuals 
or as a dass. As a result, they did not care to inquire 
about the people, the manners and the customs, the coun' 
tries or the institutions with which these new immigrants 
were familiar. There was always a sort of weakening pity 
for them, as for somebody whose misfortune, in that they 
were not American and Pioneer, was the greatest in the 
world. They had done nothing for America; so why 
should it, as a country or through its settled inhabitants, 
go put of the way to welcome such strangers, either for 
themselves or for anything their countries or origin could 
contribute. 

As for the foreigners diemsdves, their lot was far from 
a happy one. They were unwelcome; their broken Eng- 
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lish -was a constant occasion for jest; and they were per- 
mitted though patronised. The loneliness of their lives, 
except when they came in colonies in which case assimila- 
tion was a slow process, must have been monumental. One 
sentiment saved them in the end. They had come, for the 
most part, as a result of the continental disturbances that 
preceded and followed 1848. These were distinctly re- 
publican and thus fitted politically into the new environ- 
ment. It is true that their conception of republicanism 
was abstract, wholly different from the real, concrete thing 
into which they came, and much pain had to be endured 
before the two ideas were finally reconciled. They had 
dull lives; saved somewhat from undue suffering by their 
own stolid peasant instincts, and the easy consolation in- 
cident to material success, so that in a generation or so 
they became the fairly contented owners of good-si^ed 
farms in fertile areas. They were slowly adapted, by reason 
of their unimaginative natures, to the outward selfish satis- 
faction characteristic of their forebears in their native lands. 

LITTLE INTEREST IN THE EAST 

Even the knowledge of our Eastern States was imperfect 
to a degree now difficult to imderstand. New Englanders 
and New Yorkers were unpopular for a double reason : 
they were strange becaxise few were known, and they were 
the distant, unseen creditors both as manufacturers and 
as money lenders. The West early came to believe (as 
it still insists after the lapse of more than a century) that 
it was the only true representative of the real American 
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spirit. It knew little of the culture and wealth of which 
the East fondly thought itself the sole inheritor; it could 
have no conception of a varied industry; and the belief 
was overmastering that, as frontiersmen carrying civilma- 
tion into new quarters, the East neither knew nor cared 
for them other than as it could exploit them in industry 
or use them in politics. There can be no doubt that around 
1860 the opposition to the East throughout the great valley 
from the Alleghenies westward was far stronger than it 
was against the South. It is not unlikdy that if the -war 
had been deferred another ten years, when slavery could 
have continued both to weaken itself and to become milder, 
the alignment might have been different. Then, both the 
rivers and the simplicity of conditions bound the West 
and South together; it was only later that the railroads 
were able to turn the interest to the eastward — this shift' 
ing process being one of the large, outstanding results of 
the war itself. 

In truth, it was probably fortunate for the devdopment 
of the West in these early times that knowledge of foreign 
countries, or even of our own older and distant settlements, 
was imperfect. These people needed time and quiet to 
work out the crudeness, the imperfection, even the coarse' 
ness, of a remote Pioneer society. Otherwise, many in' 
dividuals, both singly and as massed into dasses, would 
have been insufl&dently moulded into consistent form by 
the influences needed to give them an all-round devdop' 
ment. It was natural and wholesome that they should take 
more time and in the end remain themsdves rather than 
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to become, here and there, imitators of conditions for which 
they were not ready. At best, the process was slow; but 
they came through as an evolution and not as an attempt 
at creation. As they took with them what they had, other 
things were so gradually added that the balance was never 
violently disturbed. 

REMOTEHESS from large IHFLUEHCES 

If these people were cut off from the large knowledge 
of the eternal physical world they were also deprived of 
that still broader association that comes from religion, 
literature, miosic, art, or the other elements that enter into 
the thing which, often miscalled culture, is still a potent 
force. The current and recent poetry was almost unknown. 
They had glimpses, though litde more, into Scott, Bioms, 
or Byron; but in general, although they were passing 
through the times whose atmosphere was full of Words' 
worth, Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, Longfdlow, Irving, 
Bryant, Cooper, Lowell, Audubon, Hawthorne, Prescott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Ehot, Ruskin, John Henry 
Newman, and a host of great witnesses, they were almost 
as remote from general or popular knowledge as the stars 
in their courses. They had one book that was both first- 
rate and classic; and in their moments of leisxire, those 
with a taste for study found in it the inspiration that could 
both employ the mind and console the spirit. 

That they gained something, while they lost much, is 
no doubt true; they did not have to cut their way through 
great dumps of underbrush in the shape of that common- 
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place which springs up in the shadows of the forest. If 
they could not know the giants on the plains or mountains, 
they did not have to live with the crowd of dwarfs down 
in the swamps. They were narrow, they were lonely, they 
suffered great intellectual deprivation; but, they had a 
measure of relief over their descendants in what they 
missed. If they seldom saw or knew any single person 
who had ever seen the sea, much less crossed it, they had 
something of satisfaction in that they were not compelled 
to listen, as if they admired, to the chatter of iUdnformed 
and pretentious scamperers whose only achievement in life 
was that they had accumulated enough money to see 
Europe in a month and sufficient assurance to talk or write 
about it ever after. Like Dr. Primrose they did not travd 
far; but their occasional journeys from the neighborhood 
of residence to and from that of origin, and occasionally 
still further afield, were full of an interest that was shared 
with all. 

Men stood so much alone that they came to put an 
almost unnatural dependence upon themselves and thus 
to overlook their obligations to their own times. They 
were in danger of forgetting that as they owed much, 
nearly everything, to ancestors and predecessors, so they 
could not escape their duties to posterity or successors. 
Even then their introspection seldom took on the form 
of the abnormal, the insane, or the moodiness that meant 
peril to others, or the personal quarrel that grew into a 
feud. It was more likely to draw them into the mystical 
or drive them into a still deeper solitude. 
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This living in isolation, day after day, whether in forest 
or field or on lonely journeys had a curious and often an 
unexpected effect upon individuals varying in degree and 
kind as their own characters or origins woxild dictate. It 
would come out in one man in a religious sentiment, mam 
ly, reverent, delicate, accompanied by a taciturnity that 
nothing could penetrate; in another there would forge to 
the front the most exaggerated personal fears as to his fate 
in another world, often ending in the lowest manifestations 
of superstition, or in that hysteria that seemed to lie so 
dose to the surface, accompanied by a loquacity that noth' 
ing could check; in still pother, it would issue in rebellion, 
a coarseness that took on the form of prurience, either in 
deed or in the coarsest language expressive of the grossest 
thoughts, or it would promote crudty to animals or to 
family in word or act, ending in drunkenness and an out' 
ward show of defiance to everything around him. The 
real nature of the man would show itself in this life where 
the artificial could not help and the conventional was im' 
potent to restrain. 

HOW THE STROJiG MAH EMERGED 

And yet it was in this solitude (whetber of the woods 
or the prairie mattered not) that the strong man developed 
both his own character and that of the sodety of which 
he was a part. It had so many compensations in itself, 
its quiet afforded so many opportunities for tbe real man 
to fix the limitations of tiie great region which he was to 
reclaim from the wildemess and thus to assure die ultimate 
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development on enduring lines of the life that he foresaw 
with so much prescience. 

It is almost impossible for the modem mind to form any 
adequate idea of the eternal charm of the impenetrable 
woods, or the attractions of the ever'expanding prairie. 
There was in both of them a grandeur which made a 
continuing appeal to the best t3q)e of man into whose hands 
their conquest was entrusted. Thus, that gloom, that in- 
evitable touch of sadness, which are often the only features 
many modem students can see in this life did not dis- 
courage the mass of those who lived in the midst of them. 
They were rather attracted by the broad, general outlook; 
by the hopefulness so distinctive of their time; by the joy 
of living face to face with nature in aU her moods; by 
the close association which they enjoyed with the con- 
genial few of their kind who ventured forth with them; 
by the absence of the conventional and the artificial; by 
their freedom to worship God in their own way, even if 
this way were narrow; and by the ideals of government 
and society through which, in their belief, humanity was 
to enjoy a better field and a wider scope. 

They did not measure these things in the terms of dis- 
couragement now so common in the circles where physical 
comfort tends to become the only standard, or by a cul- 
ture which is too often little more than a veneer. Their 
descendants have no occasion to patronise or pity them, 
but might better realise what these men did under many 
difficulties, and then dedicate themselves anew to the task 
of preserving the foundations upon which they built solid- 
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ly, even if ruddy. They perhaps knew what they were 
doing and whither they were going even better than any 
of their successors or than many generations diat pre' 
ceded tiiem upon their human scene. 

It has been said by an admirer and critic of a modern 
Swedish novelist, Selma Lagerlof, that “gazing down a 
forest valley dotted with red farm'houses and cottages, 
she knows exactly what is happening to the inhabitants 
of every one of them.” While die Pioneer could not have 
expressed this dairvoyance in words, the best of his 
representatives had it in a degree that was surprising even 
to themsdves. Best of aU, they were as ready to temper 
the loneliness within these homes as they were to relieve 
the heavy burdens incident to labor, misfortune, sickness, 
or death. They could not neglect each other. 

LOHOmP FOR 70WHS AHD CITIES 

To SAY that these people lived in isolation on farms remote 
from each other does not mean that they were reconciled 
to such a condition. From the beginning, however remote 
they might be or however few their e^ociates or neigh- 
bors, they were planning by day and dreaming by night 
of towns and dties which were to be next door to every 
man’s farm; indeed, the latter was potentially one of a 
series of town lots. The district was to be crisscrossed 
by canals and when these failed or were superseded, every 
county was destined in the popular imagination to have 
one or more railroad junctions where commerce and manu- 
facturers were to hold sway. 
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Generally speaking, the county seats were expected to 
contain wdl-fiUed emporiums of trade and become centers 
of a varied public and social life : in reality, they were 
curiously mechanical and the form of their real develop' 
ment was scarcely less interesting than their slow, tedious 
growth. They were situated, as nearly as possible, in the 
exact c:enter of an average county — a twenty-four mile 
square piece of land — accessible with equal ease from 
each of its sixteen-mile square townships. In the begin- 
ning, they were as mechanical as a surveyor’s chain coiald 
make them, as much alike in appearance on the map and 
in character as one egg is to another. The ever-open court- 
house was in the exact center of the inevitable public 
square, around which were clustered the succession of 
stores, taverns, millinery shops, the post office, often the 
earliest schoolhouse, one or more churches, with residences 
constantly becoming more comfortable in character in the 
side streets. Such places in spite of their ambitions, grew 
very slowly; but some of them really did grow. The accre- 
tions of officials, lawyers, doc:tors, the teachers who con- 
ducted small select: schools, often dignified by the name 
of academies, and clergymen of various denominations al- 
ways tending to remain even when their engagements were 
no longer regular. These, with the necessary artisans, 
teamsters, stage drivers, liverymen, and the duster of hovels 
on the outskirts, completed the small but ambitious urban 
structure. 

In early days it had no separate corporate government 
but remained a part of the township, only reaching a higher 
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dignity when the surrounding faxmers objected to the 
taxation necessary even in the smallest aggregated popula' 
tions. It seldom ministered, either in trade or profession, 
exc^t in the law, to an entire county, but was one of a 
group, and as development proceeded, if it missed the rail' 
road, was not always the most populous. It knew nothing 
of pavements and gutters, had a few only of the wooden 
sidewalks in a later time, was without gas, water supply, 
or sewers; its houses were devoid of baths or other sanitary 
conveniences, and they were furnished like the correspond' 
ing farmhouses of the day. Its smith, carpenter, or other 
mechanic was not, inevitably, the best in the county; its 
teachers, preachers, or doctors did not, of necessity, sut' 
pass neighbors engaged in like occupations in outlying 
villages; and, in its earlier days, before steam power came 
into general use, it was litde likely, unless chance had 
placed it on a stream, to have a tth'II either for grain or 
timber. 

It tended to retain the men drawn to it as county 
ofEcials even whoa their terms were over — the remoteness 
of the farm proving too much for them and their families. 
Its contingent of preachers, lawyers, and doctors who had 
failed or become tired of the incessant struggle was also 
recruited by many farmers who as they attained some 
measure of prosperity sought refuge in it for its schools 
of gradually improving quality, and as an escape from the 
loneliness that finally threatened to master them. The news' 
papers, of which there was generally one representing each 
party, the small factory which in the slow economic 
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changes of the time came in from the county, and as the 
result of small combinations brought together the half 
dozen hands who found they could work here better in 
cooperation than separately. The population was also 
increased by the abandonment of the little , town sites 
where ambitious surveyors had hoped to build the ever-- 
expected metropolis. 

THE RAGE FOR BUILDIHG VILLAGES 

This description has somewhat anticipated the earlier and 
more general gathering of people in villages. It is intended 
to cover, in hurried summary, the developments within 
the whole of the Pioneer area of the central or more pre- 
tentious towns up to the end of our period in 1870. Some 
of tihem were situated on the banks of navigable rivers 
where with peculiar short-sightedness it was hoped to 
build up a profitable trade. Tliese expectations were 
frustrated by the floods upon which navigation depended; 
as they drowmed out the town-sites that was the end of 
them. The little houses were then transferred to the ad- 
jacent hills where they were the center for the artisans 
necessary to the surrounding farm neighborhood. They 
were no more than economic incidents thus concentrated 
for convenience. Some of them took sufficient root to 
grow in a stunted way; but the whole Middle West is 
a series of catacombs where villages are buried. 

Scarcely one of the earlier settled townships was with- 
out one or more villages where the plough long since re- 
sumed die sway it ought never to have lost. They were 
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deemed promising in their time — the pride of the pro' 
fessional town^maker who had laid them out. Their comer 
and other lots carried the hopes of many men who sut' 
rendered to the American mania for land'owning, however 
small the area, and for home-making, however humble, and 
to the inherent speculative spirit whidi fully expected a 
Colonel Seller’s return for their small investment. It was 
the prime belief that destiny would make them important 
centers of population. That they died before they were 
bom; that their names disappeared from map or memory; 
that they returned to the blank prairie from which they 
had come; and that no local antiquarian, however iidus' 
trious or enthiisiastic, cotdd now trace them, is the sad 
fate for which they were really brought into being. 

This picture is not painted from an isolated scene or 
model. It Hmns the landscape of aU the distinctively 
agricultural States. It but reflects the dreams indulged 
in even now by many men who expect that an unending 
series of villages will yet spring up where, reviving or 
repeating continental or Asiatic conditions, every farm will 
become a sort of attachment to churches, schools, varied 
amusements, and the niceties of town life thus carried 
into the country. The theory is beautiful, the prospect 
enticing; but neither American life nor any other in which 
the Anglo-Saxon has been a dominant factor was made 
in this way. A society which is neither urban nor rural, 
but an attempted blending of both has not yet been created 
in America, and tmtil population has increased to the over- 
flow point, as in some Oriental countries, is not likely to 
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become a reality in any life where the white race is the 
vital force. 

The outcome of these county seat efforts to associate 
and thus to overcome, at least in some degree, the awful 
isolation of this simple form of life was a monotony of 
growth and a steady, though slow, devdopment, well illus" 
trated by the uniformity in the number of people gathered 
into both the counties and the central towns. The fertility 
of the land was so universal that as farm coimties settled 
by the original type attained the age of their predecessors 
there was no striking difference in the population and 
little divergence in their characters. As the zones of 
settlement gradually extended, the process of equalization 
followed, almost naturally. The new counties filled up 
with a rapidity far greater than had been possible with 
the old, many of the latter losing; the main accretions, 
however, came from foreigners or other outsiders. 

THE rOWHS GREW D{‘rO UTilFORMITT 

This applied more distinctly to Iowa — and still does — 
than to any other Pioneer State. There were fewer dif- 
ferences in it in soil, climate, and other primary conditions; 
besides, it remained more strictly agricultural than any of 
its predecessors. It developed no large cities so that its 
balance was seldom upset by manufacturing, mining, or 
mercantile enterprises. Along its two large rivers the towns 
seldom became cities, and even now there is no collection 
of people within the State with city characteristics — none 
that is not as rural in temper and method as in origin. 
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So, while their people lived and voted in places dignified 
as municipal corporations, so strongly was the agricultural 
character impressed upon them that they were, fortunately 
for themsdves, only transplanted farmers. They lived up- 
on the patronage of the people round about, and a large 
proportion was actually interested in land and its cultiva- 
tion. When their sons and daughters went away to the 
higher educational institutions of the State they were 
neither the victims nor the beneficiaries of city manners. 
No one town community, nor all together, had any sepa- 
rate place as such in politics, education, or other form of 
social activity; and the ruling impulses remained what they 
had been from the beginning. This condition has dis- 
appeared in parts of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri 
where some degree of city influence early intruded itself 
into the general scheme. It was crude, without the co- 
herence to be foimd in older communities; and yet, it had 
really produced some sign of scission in the interests and 
aims of a population that had acted hitherto as a unit. 

This fact was emphasised in the sme and importance 
of the county towns and their rivals, the railroad junctions 
— a relative uniformity, never lost, even with that increase 
of population under which all, like children of like age 
and development, have grown together. In o\ir forty-year 
period (1830-1870), the capital towns had come to con- 
tain from one-sixth to one-fourth of the people of their 
respective counties, a proportion which has been fairly 
preserved into later days. The standards of industry, edu- 
cation, religion, general culture, and those of material 
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comfort and living ran pretty much the same. They had 
the same kind of doctors, dentists, lawyers, stores; their 
newspapers, chxarches, and social entertainments might 
generally have been shifted from place to place with little 
more friction than when one chosen part of a given reaper 
or a wheel of a farm wagon was substituted for another. 
Each sent out into the world the same type of young men 
and women as did its neighbor twentyTour miles away 
or its supposed stranger rival at the remotest point in the 
State, and both provided at home for the other type that 
fitted into its needs. In short, the general character was 
so uniform that both opportunity and dif&culty operated 
in each as it did in the other. It is probably safe to assert 
that no other separate social experiment was ever tried in 
this coxuatry where so few inequalities or rifts were found 
between individuals of the same dass, thus reared in 
neighborhoods widely separated. All this is true, in spite 
of any of the pretensions that one town or another might 
set up as to its own superiority or of the place that it held 
in the world. 

The boys and girls who went out from this life into 
the larger world beyond were, therefore, products of the 
agricultural spirit and no other, whether they had actually 
worked on a farm or came from a town under the name 
and form of a county seat, or were trained in this small 
group of villages. This population, however much it may 
have varied among its ingredient individuals, was so stand' 
ardizied that it bdonged to a type that had become settled. 
If it induded all the possibilities of scholarship and in' 
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dustxial achievement, the remnant that could do this work, 
rdatively s mall as it was and always must be, developed 
from and with the Pioneer spirit. This had made the life 
what it was; and it was only from it that any wholesome 
results could possibly come, and when diey did emerge, 
they marked the triumph of the early character and or^ 
gani2;ation which they had inherited and maintained. These 
social tendencies fitted, too, into those political and re' 
ligious ideas that came gradually to represent the larger 
drift under the conditions that became characteristic of 
the modem life. 

THE DOCTRIHE OF E^UALITT 

Perhaps nothing in the history of American settlement 
and nature conquest has been more confusing than the 
doctrine of equality long asserted as something fundamental 
in human life and its devdopment. Forever fixed upon the 
attention of the world was Jefferson’s sublime common' 
place that “AH men are created equal’’. When every odier 
daim or obligation in the Dedaration of Independence is 
forgotten, this doctrine stares in the face every man, wo' 
man, and child that comes into the world. OriginaHy in' 
tended to enunciate a principle as to men in the mass, 
it soon became an unconsdous battle cry for each in' 
dividual, whatever his race, origin, or color, in his rda' 
tions with his fellows and the world. Taken up by the 
extremists of the French Revolution, the doctrine ceased 
to be the abstraction that the philosophers had made it 
and became a sort of rule of life wherever the growing 
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physical or intellectual power of America was able to make 
itself felt. 

From the time of its enunciation in 1776 to 1861, it 
was the distinctive idea that fixed the attention of every 
travder who came here from the old world. Even de 
Tocqueville, the most profound and S 3 unpathetic of stU' 
dents, fresh from the perturbations of his own country, 
based his study upon this doctrine and its influence upon 
the life which he observed with so much intelligence and 
S 3 mipathy. Not even the existence of slavery, with the 
apparent contradiction it presented, could change the gen- 
eral sentiment underlying our life. It merely became the 
stronger and gave emphasis to the counter claim that the 
slave, being negro, was not a man. Its concrete applica- 
tion to the black as by mixture he diaded gradually into 
a certain degree of whiteness was never rigidly settled; 
but the doctrine was gradually fitted to the material in 
which it worked. 

Every infraction of it as a theory only exaggerated its 
expression in those practical affairs among which aU men 
lived and moved. Even when it was enunciated, it would 
be interesting to know what the poor whites of the revolu- 
tionary period really thought of it — as the simple meaning 
it had was unfolded. The surprise with which they would 
greet the announcement that they were equal to anjrthing 
or any man lying outside the boundaries of their own 
misery or that of their class must have appealed to them 
as some gigantic joke. 

But as life is always more practical than theory would 
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seem to make possible, as men breathe and live without 
asking why, the Pioneers started, both collectively and 
individually, on their journey through the wilderness to 
do the work that lay at their hands rather than to raise 
questions as to their relations with each other. It soon 
became apparent that this boasted equality was only an 
outward show; that ability and organizing capacity always 
revealed themselves as potent and determining factors and 
brought their resultant recognition; that the men who 
coxild and would do might and must; that, while class no 
longer existed under the recognized forms either of law 
or social custom, it was, perhaps, the more powerful for 
this very reason, being both more pervading and conse- 
quendy broad'based upon people who thought, acted, and 
lived alike without much regard to the purely artificial 
distinctions outside themselves; that one man was only 
better than another, not when he asserted it but when he 
showed it in what he did or thought that was useful to 
all as well as to himself; that no assertion of equality avails 
the man who has nothing, knows nothing, or is no thing ; 
that the common daim, “I am as good as you are”, does 
not carry far unless and until its truth is demonstrated; 
that sdf'consdousness is of litde value unless it shows 
itsdf powerful to do as well as to say; and that the founda- 
tion of real ability to work lies in that knowledge of all 
sorts and conditions of men and such an interest in them 
which can produce the intdligence and tanselfishness that 
must travel hand in hand if progress is to be encooiraged 
and promoted. 
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CLASS DlSrmCTIOK REAL THOUGH OFTEH 

unconscious 

The idea prevails with many persons who ought to know 
better that a false view of the doctrine of equality ran 
through the practical workings of this Pioneer life. The 
fact is overlooked that conditions so conglomerate have 
never more completdy permeated a population distinctiy 
homogeneous in race, origin, religion, and form of govern' 
ment as these people were. This variety not only came out 
in industry and government, but in all the manifestations 
of social life. In church, in school, in the management of 
interests either local or general, in entertainments of every 
sort, however narrow their scope, class difference, how- 
ever unconscious, was always apparent. 

In no case could the man or woman ambitious for a 
given work or duty be put forward unless there was some 
foundation in knowledge, or achievement, or inherent merit, 
upon which to found a daim. In spite of the modem 
facilities for publidty or exploitation, it still remains true 
that it does not bring any permanent recognition unless 
it is natural. No instrument or system has yet been de- 
vised that will take a man, and foist him for any length 
of time upon the society in which he lives unless he is 
fairly real. It is still as tme as ever that the man if he 
goes up like a rocket must, because of the only solid ma- 
terial in him, come down like a stick. 

But such equality as there was, was very real. All were 
turned into these open spaces with little more than their 
heads and hands and left to find a way out as their qualities 
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befitted. The great struggles for liberty bad long been over; 
the individual was so emancipated, in both body and spirit, 
that he could choose his own industrial path, follow it to 
the end, or branch off from it whenever he pleased; re- 
ligious opinion was as free as the air, so that every man 
could bdieve what he pleased or, within limits, practice 
it as he chose without persecution or interference; and 
political liberty had come in such full measure that its 
perils were not found in repression but in license. This 
was probably the most beneficent of the blessings that had 
come to men, most of whom had during the centuries 
slowly emerged from a condition of servitude, if not of 
slavery. 

Samuel J. Tilden thought that the most wonderful fact 
in civilization was the universal distribution of products 
under which every man could find food, dothing, and 
shelter every day of his Hfe, wherever he was or whatever 
his circumstances or surroundings. Just as the cause must 
precede and is higher than the effect, so the human ma- 
chinery that stands behind this fact is more wonderful than 
it is in itself for die reason that each man, when he comes 
into sodety as an agent and finds hunger, nakedness, and 
the dements fadng him, is free to sdect among human 
occupations that which shall best suit his desires and 
abilities; in other words, he can do the work that best 
fits his nature. It is through this power of choice that the 
other man, wherever he may be reached, can pick and 
choose the things that he wants for exchange. It is in the 
application of this prindple that supply and demand gov- 
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em the world — this being about the only law of political 
economy that lies beyond repeal even in the minds of 
those who fondly think that nothing that is established 
is really right or stable. It is under these conditions that 
competition upsets all the assumed promises that lie back 
of men’s efforts and instead of producing a weakening and 
impotent equality so develops the abilities of men in asso' 
ciation with each other as to give full scope and effective- 
ness to those rooted inequalities which develop the full 
powers that are in them and enable them to devote their 
various qualities to the good of society.* 

HOW THE BEST WAS DEVELOPED 

In such strenuous times, with a population so self-centered, 
no mere theory could stand in the way of an understand- 
ing as nearly perfect as possible of each other, of their 
varied gifts, and of the union necessjiry to success. This 
applied to dasses as well as to individuals. Whatever their 
origin they started together with the same physical ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. If there was timber to be 
deared or prairie to be broken, if roads were to be made 
or schoolhouses built, all were free to do that part of the 

* “When things follow their natural laws, when external force 
does not mix itself up with them, power always flies to the most 
capable, to the best, to those who -w^l lead society towards its aim. 
In a warlike expedition, the bravest obtain the power. Is research 
or skilful enterprise the object of an association? the most capable 
will be at the head of it. In all things, when the world is left to 
its natural course, the natural inequality of men freely displa 3 rs 
itself, and each takes the place which he is capable of occupying.” 
— Gtiizot’s The History of Civilization (Bohn’s Edition), Vol. I, 
p. 89. 
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work for which nature had best fitted them. They at least 
started with an emphasized equality, so far as resources 
were concerned; but the success of some or many in doing 
their part or more, and the failure, positive or relative, of 
many or some to do theirs, soon produced those marked 
differences which have been indicated at every turn, with 
the result that nobody was jiistified in finding in the Deda' 
ration of Independence an individual reason for success 
or an excuse for failure. None was exploited and none 
was given an unfair advantage. Whatever qualities each 
man had were found within h i m self and no appeal lay to 
any natural rights that either existed or had been asserted. 
So far as this is possible in any form of sodety a fair fidd 
and no favor was laniversally accq)ted as an axiom. 

Life was full of aspirations — even those rdativdy poor 
indulged day'dreams, now and then — but, when attach' 
ment to ideals was swallowed up in laziness or usdessness, 
it is doubtful whether such an opening or promise was 
always hdpful. When persons became inspired by am' 
bitions — whidi mean a willingness to work, think, and 
plan — rather than by aspirations, often founded upon 
nothing more than a desire to have withiout disposition 
or energy to acqxaire — they were wholesome and inspiring. 
They kept all types of persons from sinking into the bottom' 
less bogs of the peasant mind, and both restored and main' 
tained the best traditions of the yeoman. Entirdy regardless 
of theories, ability and character, which are always in' 
herited and never made, counted favorably, while their 
absence retarded. 
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LDiES OP CLEAVAGE JH MARRIAGE 

In the comparatively little world under review the human 
family was made and saved by the same methods and ideas 
that prevailed in the interesting legend of the Noachian 
deluge; it went into the social ark by pairs each of which, 
almost as distinctly as in the animal world, had adjxisted 
itself by generations of development, through likeness, 
association, and convention, to the desires and needs of its 
members. As is the case among animals these lines were 
seldom crossed, and when they were the effect was as 
obvious and hurtful. And yet, the whole question of the 
marriage relation was made more complex and difficult 
by conditions that did not exist in older and more settled 
forms of society. These were inherent in that disparity 
of the sexes which marked the advance of the Pioneer 
from its beginning to its aid. 

The general law of division into pairs of like origin, 
tastes, abilities, ambitions, or achievements, whether real 
or potential, was so distinctly in force that families fell 
into types or classes quite as distinct in characteristics, 
methods of work, and contribution to the common stock, 
as if they had all been Hving in a society where caste was 
the most striking feature. It has been seen that these types 
or classes, so far as primary qualities were concerned, were 
three. These were neither accidental nor dogmatic. They 
were of this number because they were drawn dispropor' 
tionately from just that many kinds of persons. There was 
no mystery about them, either in origin or in their preser- 
vation in ratios which had changed only slightly for century 
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after century, Whateva: form life took, these opposed 
types marched on through the world always together and, 
paradoxically speaking, always separate. They had dif' 
ferent equipments, mental and moral, different ideas and 
ideals; they had ways of living which, while they might 
seem to shade into each other, were diverse, and they kept 
their respective places almost automatically and served 
the ends of all by serving their own, 

A ROUGH ATTEMPT AT CLASSIFICATION 

Ax THE risk of some repetition it will be desirable to 
enumerate in categorical fashion the types of people who 
occupied this Pioneer region for a full century, and in due 
course, by the dose of our period, brought it into some 
semblance of regular development. They fall into the 
following general forms : 

1. Good. These were the people of known origin, de^ 
riving for generations from families of recognized character 
without regard to the amount of accumulated property 
in any one or even in all together; with the education that 
their time and surroundings could offer; with a respect' 
ability never interrupted in their dass (little account can 
be taken in a broad synthesis of the occasional individual 
black sheq), or ne’er'do'well) ; successful, as they had to 
be, in order to maintain their power and influence; and, 
by reason of all these qualifications they were the natural, 
though often unconsdous, leaders in a period of construe/ 
tion. Upon these families which at a given time might 
indude roughly from eight to ten per cent of the total 
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adult population, pretty evenly distributed over the whole 
area at every stage from the beginning to the end; organ' 
i^ed, under general laws, when, having preceded the land 
surveyor, the postmaster, or the army fort, they were 
not compdlled to do this work on their own account; 
there fell the civil administration, indudmg the levy and 
collection of taxes, the making of roads, ferries, fords, 
bridges, public buildings, the conduct of charities, educa' 
tion, rdigious activities, business, the professions and the 
varied agencies in the complicated human scheme. For 
the time, they held and carried on any necessary offices 
or duties without interfering with their own or with the 
less formal public development. Their boys and girls, show' 
ing early in youth the qualities of their parents, without 
losing their animal spirits, were seldom rowdies in the rude 
schools or grossly immoral or difficult to control. There 
was no difficxalty in training them for regular industry or 
in keeping them at work during or after apprenticeship, 
and it was only among the bladk sheep exceptions for them 
to turn out badly. 

It was a rule so common as to be practically universal 
that these people lived well; dressed decently without show 
or ostentation; and gave their children the best education 
within their reach — rude and imperfect as it had to be. 
As a dass, there was never any question about how they 
would act or what the outcome would be. The men would 
be active and useful, intdligent within the limits fixed by 
both opportunity and need; the women would be modest 
and hdpful, and all would be industrious; the models upon 
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which a new co mmunit y, when fairly developed, would 
be built. They would many, generally at the period of 
early mental or physical maturity, among those who were 
either really or potentially their own; the latter restriction 
being based upon the absence of a sxaf&dent number of 
women to balance the men of the same type or dass. 

2. Ihe second dass, next bdow, comprising perhaps 
three-'fourths of the whole would be respectable and sturdy, 
though less certain of themsdves than their assodates and 
fellows, and less dependable. For the most part, they 
would be industrious. Those who came out from their 
own ranks or caste with a higher taste or ability would, 
to some extent, satisfy the unexpected. If they devdoped 
qualities of leadership it would be a surprise and could 
have been traced, if knowledge of them had been sufficient, 
to some superior strain in a former generation, thus mak' 
ing of them the sports with which evolution deals. They 
sddom knew how to get the best lands, these having fallen 
by original aatry or final purchase to the natural leaders; 
if they became prosperous it was likdy to be due quite 
as much to increment from the common industrial devdop' 
ment as to their owm foresight. 

Although these things were not general, among them 
would be found the few men who were crud to animals, 
or whipped their wives, or were cardess in providing 
against daily needs. The drinking men, the slatternly house- 
wives, the rowdy school children, whatever their propor- 
tion, were drawn from them. They had enqugh to eat, 
but the probability was that it would be ill-prepared and 
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served in slovenly form. They were more likely to be 
litigious or quarrelsome; to let their livestock prey upon 
their neighbor’s fields; to permit their houses, bams, and 
fences to fall into disrepair; to be badly equipped with 
machinery or tools and careless with what they had; to 
be evasive or shifty in working out their road assessments, 
or to become dehnquent in the payment of taxes; when 
the time came that money could be procured on mortgage 
they were likely thus to create for themselves a credit 
which the best farmers already enjoyed upon honor or 
note of hand. 

Among them would be found the men who patronized 
shooting^matches, those who cribbed their com mainly on 
the stalk, gathered it through the winter as needed, or piled 
it up m heaps, or left it otherwise exposed to weather or 
to the forays of domestic animals and vermin. The con- 
clusion must not be reached that tbese economic character- 
istics were universal or even general ii this type of popu- 
lation; but they were not found among the leaders — other- 
wise they would not have led. 

The industry of this type was less regular or systematic 
— a self-evident fact that accoimts for their place. Hiey 
had the honesty of their dass, wherever found, though it 
was among them that were found the attempts to hide die 
crooked sticks in the middle of a load of wood; to put 
the big potatoes or ears of com on the top of bag or 
wagon-load; or to rush to the market the animal threatened 
with disease. These, like the others enumerated, were far 
from being universal practices; but when found it was 
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among them that they were shown. It is superfluous to 
say that, generally speaking, they were not good farmers 
although some who were imitative gradually improved 
under the example set by their enterprising neighbors. 
Many of them, perhaps the larger proportion, were drawn 
directly or remotely from peasant sources and did not 
adjust themselves easily or quickly to the yeoman con-- 
ditions which had been revived upon new scenes and, un' 
like the same elements in Pennsylvania, not enough time 
had elapsed to enable them to overcome their natural ten-- 
dencies. As a mass, they were weU'meaning; but, both 
as a class and as individuals, they coiild not be depended 
upon to do anything like the part commensurate with their 
number. The men married among their class so long as 
the available female material lasted. There were, however, 
many instances in which for several reasons, mainly from 
necessity, the women were carried somewhat like the 
Sabines into the dass above, almost always with discourag- 
ing results. 

They required a longer period than the leaders to adjust 
themselves to new surroundings. They were less adapted 
to the hardships and difficulties of the new life. Within 
an average period of five years the constructive Pioneer, 
whether as a dass or an individual, woxild attain a position 
of independence due mainly to the fact that when once 
settled he stayed where he was; while his less rdiant 
neighbors moving forward and back were so much less of 
a fixed quality that twenty years wodd be the far more 
likdy period necessary to insure a fair degree of prosperity. 
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By this time the enterprising class had probably doubled 
or trebled their original holdings and had so applied the 
best known methods of the time as to put and keep them' 
sdives far in the vam or their children had gone out to 
larger opportunities. 

These two types lived together in amity though there 
was a wide, often an unconscious, gulf between them. 
There was the inevitable going down from the one with 
only occasional going up to the other; but these inter- 
changes were few, mostly individual and seldom permanent. 
The demands were so much higher than those fixed by 
financial success that such a shifting was difficult. Often, 
in the original population, the real test did not come until 
the younger generation went out into the world to try 
its fortunes when quality had its chance to show itself 
superior to mere quantity. 

3. I have already described pretty fully and at each 
point necessary for an understanding of conditions, the 
presence of a really low type of people who, distributed 
everywhere, in numbers ranging probably from seven to ten 
per cent of the population, constantly reduced the average 
of industry and character. Without land or other property, 
idle and without settled trades, callings, or fitness for them, 
ignorant and depraved, they constituted, in the main, a 
collection of parasites. Their boys would not work in the 
fields, even in bxisy times and for good wages; their girls 
were prone quiddy to follow their mothers and their fe- 
male forebears into open or secret wantonness and to be- 
come the scourges of their neighborhcwds. 
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4. The foreign language elements settled at once and 
literally into their own place. They had not the gifts 
which fitted them to become Pioneers, having all they 
could do fairly to adjxist themselves to their surroxindings. 
They did not at once coalesce with the best of the original 
population, though they did not seriously recruit the low- 
est elements. They were disciplined in industry, had a 
deep respect for law and religion, and soon began to as- 
sume an honorable though uncertain place in the life about 
them; but it was a place and a life of their own. For a 
generation after each contingent arrived it was scarcely 
less Irish, German, Scandinavian, or other, than when it 
came, a condition that was maintained until long after the 
dose of the period under review. This conclusion applies 
not alone to the final scene of the Pioneer life, but was 
extended over the whole area. 

THESE CLASSES HOT ARTIFICIAL 

The resulting dasses were different both in their genesis 
and in their workings from those which grew out of im- 
perialism, the dominance of the military art, the patriarchal, 
the periods of feudalism and chivalry, the rdigious quarrds 
of the Reformation period, or those struggles in Western 
Europe for an enlarged measure of liberty. In themsdves 
they were not artifidal, being neither the product of law, 
nor the creation of force or craft; they were the natural 
outgrowth of a population whose component dements, 
differing profoimdly from each other, had started without 
any special advantages, except those that came from heredi- 
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ty, on a long hard journey over mountains, across great 
rivers, through a trackless wildemess, to wrest from these 
\anfriendly surroundings the secrets they were known to 
contain. 

These secrets were not hid in mines; the fabled search 
for gold did not draw its traditional crowds into a gamble 
wilh nature; no foot of it contained any of the stock 
features that had filled (he records of romance; it had to 
be conquered for what lay concealed in the soil under' 
neath their advancing steps. Outwardly all had the same 
chances; opportunity seemed to beckon every man to a 
contest in which there were to be no favors; but as they 
forgot or overlooked human nature, it soon became evident 
that no step could be taken without putting some one man 
or family or group to the front. The moment this was 
done the sense of status was developed, its realities were 
established, and without conscious seeking on the part of 
any element in this simple life differences and distinctions 
had taken their old place — the place they had held since 
the days of the cave man. 

Into this state of man came marriage. As it has done 
through the whole of history, it proceeded along the two 
lines : likeness or attraction on the one hand, modified 
on the other by the iron law of propinquity. When 
possible these elements work with each other; upon occa- 
sion, they become opposing forces. So long as there are 
sufficient niimbers of the same t57pe of individuals of each 
sex to meet the demands and serve the purposes of each 
other and society, so long they will mate among themselves. 
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When numbers or circumstances are unequal they will 
find mates even if , as in ihe case of marriage by capture, 
resort must be had to theft and violence. This rule drove 
the Spaniard into the arms of Aztec and Peruvian women 
and accounts for the Indian half-breed in the North, and 
it even imbalanced, now and then, to the hurt of all con- 
cerned, the individual English or Scotch adventurer in a 
region like Tennessee. In the special area imder study, 
aside from an insignificant number in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, the region north of the Ohio and between the 
Allegheny and the Missouri was fairly free from this par- 
ticular method of race dilution. 

THE V/OKKIHG OF THE PROCESS 

The blood thinning process so far as it rdated to the 
Pioneer area took another form which, though limited in 
its operation to people of the same race and color, was 
scarcely less demoralizing. It produced a certain abnormal 
crossing of types because, under natural conditions what- 
ever eugenists or equalitarians may say, like mates with 
like so long as possible. No race or people known to his- 
tory has mated with inferiors or strangers or racial aliens, 
when it could help it — a rule that applies to classes or 
castes among themsdves no less than to outlanders. And 
yet, this insidious necessity presented itself first to the 
colonist in the earliest days of our history and notably to 
the Pioneer. So long as women of his own type could be 
found he married with them; when these were no longer 
available he went out into some convenient lanti of Nod 
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within reach or, raiding some tribe of Sabines, there 
sought something bearing the similitude of a woman. As 
he belonged to the male of the species, he was not to be 
vowed to celibacy merely because in the fortune of settle' 
ment and residence there were not enough women of his 
kind to go around; so, in the first two classes under con' 
sideration, they stooped to those below; in our third class 
there was nothing below, and besides the same inequality 
of numbers was less in evidence eind, where absent, the 
degraded standard of morals introduced certain sexual 
modifications or ameliorations. The foreigner during his 
first and second generations in a new environment was, 
by the necessity of language and the ties of religion, prac' 
ticaUy restricted to his own, and here again the disparity 
of the sexes was somewhat less in evidence; besides, his 
intrusion into the Pioneer life was so petty as hardly to 
influence the whole. 

It is, therefore, the effect upon marriage among the real 
Pioneers, those upon whom was laid the burden of ex' 
tending the metes and bounds of civilization, that must 
be considered if there is to be an understanding of western 
life in its formative days. In order to furnish tke necessary 
material for reaching a conclusion I shall append herewidi 
a brief table drawn from the popxolation figures for 1840, 
1850, and 1860, lowing the numerical relation which 
the sexes bore to each other in the entire country, in the 
special sources of supply, and in the Pioneer area itself. 
This will show that the Pioneer had other problems to 
solve than those which dealt wholly either with economic 
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destruction or construction. It reveals at a glance that 
general disparity of the sexes which was one of the strik- 
ing features of our whole early history. This inequahty 
in niombers is not dealt with beyond our period because 
that Hes outside the purview of this study; but its existence 
is one of the striking features of American life which any 
interested student may easily verify to his own profit. 

WHITE INHABITANTS OP THE PIONEER REGION 
BY STATES AND SEX 


1840 1850 1860 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Kentucky 

305,323 

284,930 

392,804 

368,609 

474,193 

445,291 

Tennessee 

325,434 

315,193 

382,235 

374,601 

422,779 

403,943 

Ohio 

775.360 

726.762 

1,004,117 

950,933 

1,171,698 

1,131,110 

Indiana 

352,773 

325,925 

506,178 

470,976 

693,348 

645,291 

Illinois 

255,235 

217,019 

445,544 

400,490 

898,941 

805,350 

Missouri 

173,470 

150,418 

312,987 

279,017 

563,131 

500,358 

Michigan 

113,395 

98,165 

208,465 

186,606 

388,006 

348,136 

Iowa 

24.256 

18,668 

100,887 

90,994 

353,900 

319,879 

Wisconsin 

18,757 

11,992 

164,351 

140,405 

406,309 

367,384 

Minnesota 



3.695 

2,443 

92,677 

78,550 

Totals 2,344,003 

2,149,072 

3,521,582 

3,265,074 

5,465,030 

5,075,292 

Male Excess 

194,931 


256,508 


389,738 



THE lARGE EFFECTS OF SUCH MIXTURES 

When in the first type of settlers to which in spite of 
a false popular sentiment and feeling I have chosen to 
call classes, this marked disparity of the male over the 
female made it impossible to follow the instinct for like 
to mate with like, it was inevitable that there should follow 
a decline in the standard so that some of the original and 
useful mea would marry in what the social conventions 
of nearly all times would call beneath them. Their land 
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of Nod was not some far country but was the result of 
a peaceful penetration which spread all about them. They 
would pick there, not from their theoretical point of view, 
or from physical or romantic inclination, the best, but the 
available, instinctive second choices. 

After the analysis I have made of these classes, it will 
not be necessary greatly to enlarge upon the meaning of 
the policy thus forced upon such men. The women chosen 
would be entirely respectable; they would tend to be in' 
dustrious, though never quite sure of themselves; generally 
speaking, their families would be looking up rather than 
down, but they would lack the intdlectual and moral vigor 
needed and expected in the wives and mothers of creative 
men. They would seldom have in them the potencies of 
improvement. Now and then a daughter would develop 
higher qualities and thus take and hold with credit her 
proper place in the social scheme. But even here there 
was constant though inevitable recurrence to type, and 
in perhaps the majority of cases there would be the gradual 
descent that the very necessity of the experiment had prc' 
figured, so that the succeeding generations would pass 
through a process of blood dilution with such far-reaching 
effects that instead of raising the second class it would 
abase the first. 

This process of female transfer had many ramifications. 
The women thus exalted had to be replaced somewhere 
down the line. In marriage the universal tendaicy of men 
and women is to seek the best available — a tendency 
especially emphasised by women when they command so 
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much of a premium that dieir range of choice is enlarged. 
The best man in this second class, balked of satisfaction, 
must go still further down the line and content himself 
with a second or third best. In the descent, the process 
leads on until even the despised and almost useless women 
find their way to a nominal station so far above their real 
merit that failure both in themsdves and their descendants 
is inevitable. Thus it is that the so-called doctrine of 
natural sdection works when applied to mankind under 
circumstances that make its logical development impossible, 
and it is thus that the thinning of blood went on in the 
Pioneer life, and as it must proceed in any other when the 
number of males so predominates over the females. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF ADJUSTIHG THE COHDITIOHS 

Nor could this balance be redressed by drawing a supply 
of women from districts or areas where they were re- 
dimdant. At the time this great human experiment of 
settlement was under way, there were many thousands 
of women in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and other old 
communities, as well as in Europe, who from every logical 
or human point of view (origin, character, ability, energy, 
and industry) would have fitted into this new and virile 
life. But neither these widdy separated communities, nor 
their respective individuals, knew anything of each other, 
or had any reciprocal interests, such older settlements not 
being even serious contributing elements to the younger. 
It is not in the nature of men and women, any more than 
it is in the animal creation, to seek mates afar off how- 
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ever superior or attractive they are or may seem to be; 
as marriage, considered from the large point of view, pro' 
ceeds along the lines of least resistance, there was no 
successful quest for those jSsh in the sea which are pro' 
verbially as good as any that have been caught because 
the two parties could not exploit the same waters. So, 
the Massachusetts spinster had to pass husbandless through 
life while the Pioneer bachelor, being driven somewhere 
or anjnvhere by his nature, had to take what wife he could 
get without regard to fitness for the larger work society 
had in store for him, and thus to forego that individual 
congeniality for either party to a life contract of such 
consummate importance. 

The same general conclusion applied to the old com' 
munities which really contributed to the peopling of the 
West. Except for periods, never lasting over two de' 
cennial census takings, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, the principal parent districts, always 
had more men than women so that the few of the latter 
who would go out as wives to affianced husbands would 
be more than balanced by those who, born in the Pioneer 
area, returned to take up their life work in the district of 
origin — a fact which accounted, in considerable measure, 
for the moving'bach tendency. How difficult it was to 
shift this balance and, as emphasizing the far'reaching 
effects that constantly made themselves fdt, stands the 
fact that of 807 coimties, in the nine States under con' 
sideration, organized and making returns of their popula' 
tion in 1860, only in three in Kentucky, eleven in Tai' 
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nessee, six in Oliio, and one in Iowa, or twenty-one in 
all, did the females outnumber the males and in all these 
the total excess was less than two thousand. As the dis- 
parity of males in the same area in 1860 was 389,738 out 
of an excess of 681,462 for die entire country, the dif- 
ficulties inherent in such a marked difference in sex num- 
bers are easy to understand as is die fact that the effects 
upon population and social conditions were not only fun- 
damental from a material point of view but that they cut 
deeply into life at many points and angles — those relating 
to sexual morals not being the least significant or important. 

As a result of these conditions, a decline in intdlectual 
virility of usefulness in many of the families of the natural 
leaders in this life was early apparent, even when derived 
from a stock vigorous, to all outward appearance, on both 
sides. As a rule, such families retain the original character 
witibout serious deterioration through one or two genera- 
tions before the levdling or degenerative effect of a sudden 
and, in many cases, an abnormal prosperity can make itsdf 
seriously fdt; but in a considerable proportion even of 
those having the most enterprise and ability practically 
every child was a failure; the watering-down process had 
been fatal; the breed had been debased. In a far greater 
number of cases than would have seemed possible, this 
accoxjnts for the dropping out from the activities of life 
of the immediate descendants of the hardy Pioneers whose 
initiative had done so much to form new commonwealths 
and to create a wholesome society. There is no danger 
of over-emphasis on this point because exaggeration of the 
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influence of weak female stamina upon such a life is next 
to impossible. It presents so strong a contrast to the op' 
posite experience of New England, or Virginia, as to put 
it among the striking facts of our national Hfe and de' 
vdopment. 
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HO LEADEB£ FROM THE OUTSIDE 

One of the most intelligent and really discriminating Eng- 
lish critics of colonial life was John E. Doyle, whose hfe 
was given to its study. His earliest work was The British 
Colonies in America written as a thesis for his degree. 
This was followed by a series of comprehensive volumes 
in which he investigated early conditions with a thorough- 
ness that did credit both to his industry and his concep- 
tions of the inner philosophy of E n glish settlement on the 
American continent. Never coming down in point of 
time to those detestable quarrels which in the middle of 
the eighteenth century reflected discredit upon both the 
mother and the children, he was able to avoid the pettiness 
incident to the passions and prejudices which, until recent 
years, made almost useless the histories written either here 
or in England of a time when narrowness and greed on 
the one side and unnatural truculence on the other finally 
precipitated that struggle for independence often dignified 
by the name of Revolution. 

Nothing, in the admirable work done by a writer too 
little known or studied, deals "with the question which I 
have chosen for treatment, but in directing attention to 
his wide-embracing contributions to American history I 
am impelled to quote one of his large generalisations as 
the text for this chapter in which I shall presume to deal 
with the slow development of outstanding leadership or 
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ability in that Pioneer region which gourd'like has attained 
sudi a position of importance in both population and ma^ 
terial development as to excite in the minds of many an 
impatience with the slow growth of intellectual greatness. 
In this matter I shall limit my observations to the century 
ending with 1870 and in place to the definite Pioneer 
region. 

In The Middle Colonies (page 480) he enimdated as 
a condxision : “Everywhere among the colonies the life 
of the community is far more interesting than the life of 
any man in it. There is no disparagement in this. It is 
rather praise to say that a community is better and stronger 
than its best and strongest man. For that means that a 
community has, in its institutions, its faith, and its cor^ 
porate morality, guarantees for its well-being of which it 
cannot be robbed by chance.” 

This theory may have, as its foil, the sentiment from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay on “Fate” in which that 
most observant of writers who, at a later day saw his 
countr 3 nnen in so many districts and from so many angles, 
sums up his conclusions, not about the mass but about 
the minute neighborhoods everywhere to be seen. “In each 
town”, he says, “there is some man who is, in his brain 
and performance, an explanation of the tillage, production, 
factories, banks, churches, ways of living and society of 
that town. If you do not chance to meet him, all that 
you wiH see will leave you a little puwled : if you see him, 
it will become plain.” 

Other historic colonies have had leaders assigned to them 
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by some suzerain or cxinquermg power — a soldier, a sa-- 
trap, a king, or a despot. Sometimes an Archbishop, chosen 
by a Pope, has enforced the latter’s policy and ideas upon 
a people with no possible regard to their own desires or 
interests. Under all these methods, leaders have been chosen 
from the top and assigned without regard to their accept' 
ability to the governed. 

America was never the victim of that system save by 
the Spaniard and the Frenchman, and in both instances 
with that premonition of certain failure which early drove 
them forever from the continent. Among the English the 
same suspicion of interference (mild though it might be) 
with local government precipitated confusion and finally 
brought about the loss of the greatest potential colonial 
possession known to history. When the United States came 
to manage its own dependencies, it had learned its lesson. 
In imitation of earlier methods, it sent out governors, 
secretaries, and judges; but they were marvels of impotence, 
subjected at every turn to a watchfulness that brooked no 
assiunption of power, and to oversight and control by small 
bodies chosen by the people themselves, every member as 
jealous for the asserted rights of himself and his constitu- 
ents as it is possible for men with small smgle powers to be. 

So, the governor seldom became a real head and neva: 
in any case where he had not shown his S3mipathy -with 
his people by beco ming , like them, a permanent settler 
taking as a citizen the humble place that did not inter- 
fere with his position as a governor. Such a man could 
not guide the new community over whidb he was nominally 
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set; he never became more than an agent carrying out 
policies made for him : each rigidly fenced in by precedent. 
In all our history, only three such men, William Henry 
Harrison in Indiana, Edward Coles in Illinois, and Lewis 
Cass in Michigan were able, in their new surroundings, 
to carve out independent careers for themselves. A good 
many others have had aspirations, but their characters — 
harmoni2;ing with their limited power and the indisposition 
of really strong men to accept such places — have com' 
bined to leave them behind in the race for honors. In 
some cases governors, after leaving their temporary posi' 
tions, have returned to their original homes and have either 
retired from politics or have begun anew as the seekers 
for places of smaller nommal dignity. 

THE DEVELOPMEH^r OF LEADERSHIP FOR ‘THEMSELVES 

Having no outside guidance, the Pioneer was forced to 
find or develop leaders for himself; this could only be done 
in his own way. Even outside the of&cial designations, 
few men migrated after they had attained position in the 
States or communities of origin, and only a small propor' 
tion carried into the wilderness or the prairie anything 
resembling inherited position. In a few instances such 
young men went from Virginia or North Carolina but 
most of them were gleaners — seldom able to develop or 
maintain anything resembling leadership. No great respect 
for names survived the process of removal from an old 
community into the rude surroundings of a new one. The 
demands which the conditions made were less likely to 
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be met by the occasional cadet sent out from families 
fairly prominent or wdl-to'do, than by the rigorous new 
stock of the same blood drawn from everywhere by the 
spirit of adventure and the opportunities afforded for 
making places of their own. The origins were the same 
and all had like qualities; but the new race of Pioneers 
was more likely to be drawn from the aspiring than from 
those already successful. They were more often the pro' 
duct of community and united spirit than of recognised 
families. When it came to dealing with trees and Indians, 
individuals cormted for so little that time was necessary 
in every neighborhood to discover and develop the needed 
leaders.* 

This was true, whether the social unit was the smallest 
or when it became sufficiently important to organize the 
larger political, religious, or educational center. Leadership 
was not a question of formal vote ; it was asserted or 
assumed from a natural, not an artificial, sdection. No 
question could arise about precedence in settling, or from 


* The west was neither discovered, won, nor settled by any single 
man. No keen-eyed statesman planned the movement, nor was it 
carried out by any great military leader; it was the work of a whde 
people, of whom each man was impelled mainly by dieer love of 
adventure; it was the outcome of the ceaseless strivings of all the 
dauntless, restless backwoods folk to win homes for their descend- 
ants and to each penetrate deeper than his neighbors into the re- 
mote forest hunting-grounds where the perilous pleasures of the 
chase and of war could be best enjoyed. We owe the conquest 
of the west to all the backwoodsmen, not to any solitary individual 
among them; where all alike were strong and daring there was no 
chance for any smgle man to rise to unquestioned preeminence. — 
Theodore Roosevelt’s The Winning of the West (Standard Library 
Edition), Vol. I, pp. 145, 146. 
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the place of origin, or as the result of religious affiliations, 
and until later even supposed or known political opinions 
did not come into account. The existing parties, in the 
places of departure, did not survive with sufficient vigor 
to hold iffieir adherents in their new environment. 

Federal and Republican even as party names did not 
really cross the Alleghenies and so meant almost nothing 
to the earliest Pioneer who took time only to assure him' 
self that the imported division into parties would invite 
danger. Until the number became sufficient to organize 
the whole into a force strong enough to insure protection, 
or until the offices became sufficiently lucrative either in 
power or pay to appeal to the ambitious, cooperation was 
an absolute necessity. Thxis, in the earliest neighborhoods 
with their scant populations leadership was little affected 
by any of those artificial influences which are so strong 
in a highly-organized life, and often tend to show the trees 
while hiding the forest. 

THE UNPAID WORK OF A PIONEER COMMUNITY 

As DEVELOPMENT proceeded, the nominal leader, the office- 
holder, was seldom credited by the community with in- 
itiative. The man with this gift was too original, too use- 
ful, both to hitnsdf and to all, to be wasted upon formal 
or official work. The combined leadership within a county, 
for instance, would seek out the man best quaUfied for 
treasurer, recorder of deeds, or commissioner; but he sel- 
dom belonged to the independent and successful type of 
which they themselves were the representatives. 
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The competition for these offices was always sharp. 
They were sought with a persistency which, never relaxed, 
would have produced far ampler return to the individual 
if it had been applied to ordinary industrial pursxiits. These 
places were supposed to be easy, and from the nature of 
the aspirants they provided the only way by which they 
could hope to break the tether of commonplace which com 
fined them. The result was often pathetic; the spectacle 
of men of some fair measure of ability limited in their use- 
fulness to themselves and the community by the narrow 
restrictions of petty offices. It was only the business of 
the leading men to insure the choice of the best from those 
who offered themselves so freely : nothing could induce 
them to take such places for themselves. 

The participation of the really enterprising elements 
was in strictly local duties, having to do with schools, 
roads, or churches — places with recognised position and 
influence, but without emolument. In no life known to 
recent times, settled or simple, has so large a proportion 
of the constructive work of the community been done by 
consent as in that of the American Pioneer; and certainly 
nowhere else, not even in modem England, has so large 
a measure of this activity been in the hands of the men 
who had no idea of using it for any purpose other than 
the promotion of the common good. And yet, outside this 
personal participation these men were the influential agents 
in the important work of the county, the State, and the 
nation, and in shaping those policies which insured the 
larger public results. They kept a pretty dose watch upon 
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party politics and upon the choice of delegates, legislators, 
governors, and the administrators of educational or chari- 
table methods or institutions. 

Thus, in all the agencies that affected the larger issues. 
Pioneer conditions tended, perhaps, to sift men more 
effectually than in almost any other section of American 
society of the time. Pretension, solemnity, incompetence, 
lack of originality, selfishness, or failure to see opportunity 
or take advantage of it, were soon recognized. If, for a 
time, men with these negative or sinister qualities came 
to the front, their triumph was daort-lived. 

The vicarious sacrifice made by creative and original 
minds in the narrow sphere thus open was the tribute paid 
in certain periods to the absence of large opportunity. 
The need was constant for all the initiative available, and 
in the shifting conditions incident to the times it required 
a united effort to maintain the progress of the community. 
If there was shirking anywhere the burden of labor and 
responsibility thrown upon the remainder was so increased 
that the death or removal of one or two men from a neigh- 
borhood often meant a serious dedine which was seldom 
arrested until new blood came to the rescue. Individuality 
was so vital, the absence of central authority so striking, 
that any intermission of effort was certain to produce a 
deterioration that was soon noticed. 

Every neighborhood was dependent upon its own local 
talent, and yet was so obviously a competitor with every 
other within its range that public spirit to be effective 
had to be maintained along the whole hne. It was curious 
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to see how soon a badcward neighborhood lost its stand' 
ing. The better elements began to leave; the prices of 
land, otherwise as good as the best, declined; improvements 
ran down; the most desirable newcomers passed by on the 
other side; schools could not command even the average 
teachers; the better doctors moved to neighborhoods more 
progressive though perhaps less inherently attractive; and 
the efficient artisan found more congenial employment 
somewhere else. 

Sometimes this process would apply to an entire town' 
ship, not seldom to the quarter or the half of a county. 
Many such places had to be entirdy reconstructed — a 
process only possible, in a general way, when the influx 
of new population, especially after the Civil War, caused 
an overflow of die strong into these neglected parts and 
the ejection of the weak. A sluggish public spirit was the 
worst enemy a new setdement could have. It was only 
in those counties or districts in which this condition was 
absent that local leadership could maintain itself in this 
formative life. The effect was to make every active and 
intelligent man sensitive to his surroundings, and to pro- 
duce a rivalry dowm among the units of which a given 
county or groups of communities were composed. 

THE EXTEHT of the POPULAR COHTRIBUTIOK 

This watchfulness so promoted the study of the common 
good that, m spite of the hardship and the absence of 
opportunity or large issues, the proportion of really useful 
men and women to the whole was probably greater during 
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the whole period than that seen either before or since in 
rural life, or than is possible in the urban era through 
which the world is passing. This is especially true when 
account is taken of the abnormal contribution made by 
the farm to the workshop, the railroad, and the larger de' 
velopment that proceeded in districts remote from the 
places where these active minds had been born and started 
on the strange activities for which they had a natural gift. 

While this work was not done in a comer it was hidden 
from general view in roads or schoolhouses, in the founda' 
tion and care of cemeteries, in religious activities, in at' 
tention to the sick or the dying, in devotion to unselfish 
considerations which, in other or more pretentious fields, 
would have been miscalled charitable in that sense of this 
word impl3dng poverty or hdplessness in the recipients 
of such attention. No public or general recognition was 
either possible or thought of. It was merely the day of 
small things; not only were its duties parochial, but it 
meant the making of a parish where none was before. No 
large rewards were expected because they did not exist; 
and yet the work, small tiiough it might seem, was never 
less than creative. It required minds with originality to 
do it at all. There was less question of recognition be' 
cause those who, down the line, were its beneficiaries, took 
everything, as humanity is prone to do with all initiative, 
as a matter of course. It was to be done and to these 
creators of the things possible for them it was not given 
to reason why. 

The duty to make this almost boundless Upper Missis' 
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sippi Valley a fitting place for human beings demanded 
the united effort of all the people then living upon it. 
When the inertness, the indifference, the ignorance, and 
the incompetence of the mass were taken into account, 
and when to these were added the incubus of the bad 
and the resistance of the useless, the hardness of the task 
can be appreciated even if its value is not always fuUy 
appraised. Petty as these opportunities seemed, they were 
always producing a crisis of some kind, just as the fire' 
man’s battalion must put out the small fire when there 
is no other. In both cases, the circle extended further 
and further and connected itself, when well done, "with 
a still broader service to society. There was the consdoiK' 
ness that the best were at the service of aU : the work was 
not left to the self 'seeking, the corruptionist, the interested, 
or the intriguer. 

Each generation took up the tasks of its predecessors; 
so that results always lapped over. There was no hiatus. 
Each either knew his lesson intuitivdy or he learned it. 
If these men looked out upon narrow horizions, their sight 
was at least clear. They did not know that they were 
building upon historic facts and modds; and yet, what 
they did was based upon their religion though even more 
deeply imbedded in the traditions of their race and their 
own inherited qualities. They passed on the torch of 
human experience, keeping it always alight, and that with' 
out even so much as an attempt to recognij;e what they 
were doing. Their surroundings were apparently narrow, 
but their vision was always of the larger human outlook. 
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At each IgngthCTing step they could see an improvement 
in men and methods, in graciousness and morals. There 
was a determination to make things better, not alone in 
material conveniences for those who came after them, but 
in matters of that spirit which is the one quality that 
really makes men.* 

They did not aspire to the production of what is known 
as great men; they were rather more desirous of assurance 
that out of the new and raw conditions that lay about 
them Americans should lay the foundations for becoming 
a really great and commanding people. They somehow felt 
that the real history of mankind had been written in an 
aU-round individuality which, having made beginnings 
possible, corrected abuses, promoted progress and perpetuat' 
ed itself, not through the meditim of the occasional hero 
or great man but in widely distributed captains of tens and 
captains of hundreds, all sufliciently instructed to develop 
their competence for the work that lay imm ediately about 
them and to reveal the capacity for a larger direction when 
the day of need should arrive. 

THE DISClPLim OF POWER 

According to the theories bdbind rq)ublican ideas and 
institutions, of which government was merely a sign, as 

* If we could obtain an ultimate analysis of what is at work in 
the world about us, shaping the minds and destinies of manlriod 
we would, doubtless, find there the deeds of all the vanished 
of our race, each having a share, great or small, in the human 
activity of the present moment. — N. S. Shaler’s The Individual, 
p. 78. 
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authority becomes necessary men so grow that it can be 
wielded to the advantage and with the consent of all. 
Whatever may be the general idea, whether in a condition 
of tyranny, or in a state of freedom, or whatever outward 
form executive power may take, there is no assured pro' 
gress either in the beginning or along the line except under 
a collective leadership based upon real consent without 
whidb no stable government has existed or ever will exist 
— strong, wdl'balanced, working unconsciously as a body, 
without that pretension which tends to break down obedi" 
ence and respect, not afraid to assume responsibility, and 
yet willing to concede that it must lie at the foundation 
of human government. 

No formula prescribing government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, is necessary because it is in 
reality as old as human freedom. The idea existed and 
the ideal was in force thotisands of years before Thomas 
Cooper, or Daniel Webster, or Abraham Lincoln (ah of 
whom have been credited with the verbal expression of 
the conclusions) were born, or before the forms of govern' 
ment in their minds were thought of. They were newly 
worked out in the isolation of the wilderness and the prairie 
fohowing their practical operation since the days of Magna 
Charta, down through the settlements in Virginia, New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and every 
American colony, English or French. However much the 
form m^ht change the thing was there : in the long run 
and everywhere government was little more than anarchy. 
Out of this idea has come all authority. 
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The reason that this life seems narrow, that the names 
of its men and women do not illumine history’s pages is 
not dieir fault but that of their environment and times 
in spite of creative quality. Nothing stood before them 
that the world is accustomed to recognme as great. They 
had to go on laying foundations; in making liiem they 
encountered the same jealousies, weaknesses, and pettiness' 
es, that the loftiest characters have had to meet in all 
civilizations. In each case, the leaders, whatever their 
rank or achievements, or whoever they were, did the same 
things : neither seriously differed from the other, nor did 
the task of one seriously diverge from that of the other; 
the distinction was in degree not in kind. The world is 
surprised, now and then, to find that some man comes to 
the front just when and where he is needed : yet there 
ought not to be any astonishment. The ability, courage, 
and adaptability shown by a commanding dbaracter, a 
Washington, a Franklin, a Jefferson, a Hamilton, a Jack' 
son, a Lincoln, a Cleveland, or a Roosevelt, are not ac' 
ddental. They have been drawn from the reservoirs where 
heredity and character had stored them against the time 
of use and necessity. These emerge in the descendant be' 
cause he comes into a time when his qualities are needed; 
but, as these qualities were not accidental, they could not 
have devdoped if they had not been there. 

In no case in all history, however siorprising its presence, 
has this gift come out of origins that ware mean or com 
temptible, or even unexpected if all the mysteries enter' 
ing into character could be known and fathomed. The 
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same is true of the other men, who coming to great power 
only to curse and betray mankind — a Cleon, a Caligula, 
a Nero, a Charles the First, or a Benedict Arnold. No more 
than the others, were these the products of blind chance. 
In every case the qualities, either good or bad, were in^ 
herent and opportunity only waited in the one case as 
in the other by the exercise of her supreme patience to 
bring them out.* 

Applying these doctrines which, though often forgotten, 
do not rise above the rank of truisms, to the people under 
study, we have to take into account the narrow, hard 
physical surroundings, the problems to be solved — no less 
essential to human progress than for Caesar to conquer 
Gaul or Britain, or for Washington to assert and defend 
the imperiled freedom of a struggling people. We must 
take into account the divergent human elements to be dealt 
with, the end that a wise destiny had fixed, the good of 
coming generations in every part of the world. Thus 
it is given us to understand why these people of large parts. 


* It is likely that in every thousand persons there is at least one 
who is far above the average in natural capacity, but the seed 
which is in him dies for want of cultivation. It has never had any 
stimulus to grow, or any field in which to blossom and produce 
fruit Here is a great reservoir or treasure'house of human in' 
telligence out of which new waters may flow and cover the earth. 
If, at any time, the great men of the world should die out, and 
originality or genius appear to suffer a partial edipse, there is 
boundless hope in the multitude of intelligence for future genera- 
tions. They may bring gifts to men such as the world has never 
received before. They may begin at a higher point and yst take 
with thpm all the results of the past. — From Dr. B. Jowett’s 
Introduction to Plato’s Symposium. 
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many'sided, enterprising and adventurous, were pushed 
out into the waste places in order that they might apply 
their gifts of mind and body to the task that they saw 
clearly, however imperfectly they might understand its 
remoter meanings. 

We can now see how they were to apply a mental 
training, often looked upon as rude, to the great and varied 
tasks that lay before them; and it is also possible to see 
how the qualities inherent in them cotdd be carried down 
in solution and applied in the most difficult times through 
which mankind has had to pass. It shows why only a 
little patience was required for peoples like those who 
started, as htde more than grains of mustard'seed in Vir" 
ginia and Massachusetts Bay, to come finally to their own 
and that with a suddenness little less than bewildering. It 
might well become us, their descendants, the inhaitors of 
their great labors, if we should recognize the potent fact 
that they could not do their work there in the Great Task' 
master’s eye and stiU live in the atmosphere of poetry and 
romance — the absence of which we are so prone both 
to exaggerate and to lament.* 

AHD rST THERE WAS REAL LEADERSHIP 

If greatness may be defined as the will and power to 
perform at the right time what nobody else either thinks 

* Democraqr is sometimes eminently creative; but it is on ccm- 
dition that out of it are evolved conservative and aristocratic in' 
stitutions which prevent the indefinite prolongaticm of the revolu' 
tionary fever. — Ernest Renan’s Lectures on the Influence of the 
Institutions. Thought and Culture of Rome, p. 159. 
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of or can do, then this quality was never absent from the 
Pioneer in any one of the thousands of permanent neigh' 
borhoods created by him out of nothing. They did not 
make themselves; so that the man, however humble out' 
wardly, who first discovared the best place for a grist or 
saw mill, a ford, a ferry, or a farm, or saw in his mind’s 
eye what could be collected round about them, was as 
truly a leader as if, on a larger scale, he had set a battle 
line or rendered a court decision. As this work had never 
been done, as it was \jseful and necessary, as he made a 
beginning that was neither more nor less than a precedent, 
so he miost have credit for it whether or not chronide and 
history record it. 

As one generation cannot do the work that bdongs to 
another, a uniform standard of achievement cannot be set 
up; becaxise one set of men finds and makes farms and 
homes and grows crops, while another builds elevators to 
store the grain produced or railroads or ships to carry it 
to market, the processes are the same even if, in either 
case, the first settler dies in his tracks or moves on and 
is forgotten. Most of these men derived, either directly 
or remotely, from ancestors who had left fairly settled, 
more agreeable surroxindings in order to enter upon this 
task of creating in the heart of the wilderness something 
where nothing had existed before. Taking advantage of 
the few opportunities that presented themsdves they had 
their own intellectual achievements. 

It was in no respect a small thing for any human mind 
to understand, or even to think that it understood, the 
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mysterious theology of that time. In neither case was it 
an achievement for fools or weaklings. Once realising that 
the mental powers existed for this serious purpose it ought 
not to be difficult to see that the same functions might as 
easily comprehend in course of time the simple ideas that 
enter into Spiritualism, or Christian Science, or woman 
suffrage, or the still more primitive impulses of the socialist, 
the anarchist, or the other agitators who profess no creed 
but that of destroying whatever may have been built up, 
however great the effort or mind necessary to create it, 
or however much time, labor, or thought its accumulation 
may have involved. 

If these people had the capacity to gain at least some 
small appreciation of Job (one of the most recondite char' 
actcrs in literature) it is not likdy that their intellects 
would have been balked in trying to comprehend David 
Hamm. It is easy to imagine that if they had had occasion 
to make the acquaintance of “Arthur Dimmesdale”, he 
would have reflected himself back upon their minds much 
more clearly than upon those of their successors of the 
present day who, while priding themselves upon their 
culture and the range of their mental powers and interests, 
do not know much about any other human nature than 
that found in their own narrow fields. It would be fair 
to concede that “Daisy Miller”, one of the few fictive 
creations illustrative of the American genius, would have 
been beyond their power of understanding because they 
could not have been induced to think that such a type of 
young woman either existed or was possible. It is quite 
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enough to ask of any one generation dhat it shall fairly 
comprehend the women it knows without requiring that 
it shall anticipate the devdopment of female freaks of a 
new genus. 

If it be assumed that there was litde eloquence, no 
poetry, no commanding preacher or lawyer, no creative 
physician or teacher, it might be fair to ask how large is 
the contribution of these, even in the whole country, three" 
quarters of a century later. And yet, out of these rude: 
conditions, existing within the Pioneer area, there came 
and passed within less than three generations the great 
figures of Jackson, Clay, Lincoln, Douglas, and Grant — ■ 
the five men to whom in two almost overmastering emen 
gencies, separated by the distance of a generation, it was 
given to save the Union — to say nothing of the host of 
useful, outstanding figures who worked with them in every 
State in this Pioneer region. Neither these men, drawn 
from the top to which they rose naturally and because they 
were needed and not by accident or by hollow demagogic 
appeals to an excited populace, nor the almost infinite num- 
ber who, unknown and unnamed, have been indicated 
herein as developing in every neighborhood were not made, 
as' is often thought, merely by hardship or exposure, or 
physical labor. They did not have to be made by any- 
thing. They simply were. They existed. They had in them 
qualities that came out, and being in them would have 
been developed whether they finished their formal educa- 
tion with a blue-covered spelling-book in a log schoolhouse, 
or in the most exalted college of all time. 


lull 
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In any case, as neither die men studied as prototypes 
or examples, nor the great army of associates and followers 
who worked with them, were the products of slxims, deg' 
radation, or poverty, so they had nothing to do but to 
act naturally and thus to bring out what was in them. 
Valuable as is die so'called higher education, it is not wise 
to fall down and worship it, or to treat it as a crutch 
instead of the staff that it should be. It is especially vital 
to recognize diat in a new country native mental vigor 
has a saving grace not recognized at its value and seldom 
employed to its full bent in the more sophisticated times. 

Native ability was seldom hedged about by the tides 
or offices again so magnified among men. It thus had 
ample opportunity to assert itself, without having to ov&C' 
come hampering qualifications. The society was so new 
that it was a necessity to develop a leader from the ma' 
terial at hand. It involved the power to devise and direct 
work as well as the willingness to do it, however rough 
it might be. The man who laid out roads had also to hdp 
make them. If a schoolhouse had been built, somebody 
was expected to find the teacher, put him at his task, and 
then give him the necessauy moral support. 

In this way perhaps twenty men would find both train- 
ing and opportunity, small though they might seem, in 
the organization and management of the work of a county; 
whereas, in an old community governed by routine, every- 
thing would run by momentum. Thus, talents and gifts 
acquired an experience which under ordinary circumstances 
and conditions might lie dormant — as the peasant mind 
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is wont to do in a highly centralisied society. It mattered 
not that the scene was remote or the work obscure : the 
man was given an insight into something outside his own 
narrow daily needs and made into a public servant with 
the consequent spirit and sense of responsibility. He might 
not have much of the thing called education, but he was 
sought out as having sufficient of this acquirement to learn 
his duty and then do it, more especially to be recognised 
as the possessor of a measure of common sense that marked 
him for leadership among his neighbors. He thus became 
the ever^ready emergency man on the periphery of civil' 
isation. He no more could afford to be caught napping 
than the sentry at his post. Nevertheless, he was recog' 
nised as leader just as much as if he had been voted to 
the head of a company in time of vrar. However lonely 
this man and his wife might become, however heavy the 
burden might be, they stood there giving unselfish service 
to God and man. Hxraian experience in all its various 
manifestations shows that men do not know, even for 
themselves, what they can do until they have been tried. 
What the Pioneer life did was to give them their chance 
on a new testing groimd.* 

THEIR DEPEHDEHCE UPOK THEMSELVES 

A QUALITY seen nowhere else in such a high degree was 
the reliance of these people upon themselves. Men who 

* If we judge men by outward performance only, we may often 
be greatly mistaken in our estimates; potentiality is wider than 
actuality; what a man does is never a certain or extreme criterion 
of what he may do. — Grant Allen’s Charles Darwin, p. 27. 
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were rich, highly educated, or successful, were satisfied 
and so did not bury themselves in the wilderness nor settle 
upon a bleak prairie. There was litde in the Pioneer life 
to attract a college or academy graduate : he could find 
in more settled surroundings a better, more highly com' 
petitive market for his abilities and training. It is almost 
impossible to discover in the history of any State or com' 
munity in this area a man who had reached real recognition 
in the place of birth or early residence. It was the sons 
of such men, mainly the younger, who pushed out into 
districts where all were engaged in that individual effort 
necessary to conquer opportunity. Whatever legislators, 
preachers, doctors, or judges these people had, either came 
to make their own way or were developed in the air of 
the surroundings in which they were born. Boone, Robert' 
son, George Rogers Clark, Putnam, Steuben, Jackson, Clay, 
Benton, Cass, Chase, Douglas, Trumbull, Grimes, Thur' 
man, Doolittle, are examples of those who came from the 
outside, generally as poor as the traditional church mouse; 
while the Blairs, Hendrickses, Shermans, Lincolns, Corwins, 
McDonalds, Millers, Breckinridges, and Crittendens, as 
types of thousands of others, grew up and made their 
way on the soil conquered by their fathers. 

In the world’s history there has never been a spot of 
earth where so little of the artificial was found as in the 
Pioneer area, represented by the ten States, under study. 
Thmre was seldom a dergyman or lawyer who, following 
the earlier custom in Virginia, New England, or the Middle 
States, cither could or would teach the ambitious boys as 
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they came along Latin, or mathematics, or the natural 
sciences. There were still fewer opportunities to get this 
help from the trained teachers of the day because their 
energies were mortgaged to the small private academies 
which they might found now and then or to the rude 
common schools. 

Outside the much-famed three R’s, whose effectiveness 
was always over-estimated, boys could only get, with much 
delay and difficulty, such knowledge as they might pick 
up. They either had to hammer it out on the anvil of 
their own minds in the face of hesitation, difficulties, al- 
most despair, or, while seeing their chances disappear, to 
go without it, merely trusting to circumstances, almost to 
chance, to make up in later life some of the leeway thus 
lost without fault of their own. How severe these handi- 
caps were can only be understood by those who had to 
see or meet them. These boys and girls, with keen, active 
minds, wholesome ambitions, and aspirations that nobody 
outside themselves either knew or appreciated, all encased 
in sound bodies, were not ignorant of the fact that in other 
parts of their own country even in the earlier settled ^ones 
of the Pioneer area other boys and girls, no better born 
or brighter than themselves, were enjoying privileges that 
gave them advantages of a commanding order. 

The sad feature was that these ardent young persons 
instinctively knew and felt with the utmost keenness the 
unfairness of the competitions to which they had to sub- 
mit when it came their turn to go out into the great 
world. They foixnd it impossible to germinate ideas in the 
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soil baked by an intellectual aridity that encircled them 
hke the air they breathed. It was this that made the 
Pioneer life really hard. The toil for an insignificant re- 
turn, the struggle to make ends meet, the absence of mar- 
kets, even the londiness, were as nothing compared with 
knowledge of the fact that in the outlying world there 
were other people enjoying, in at least some small measure, 
a mental outlook with a chance to make all-round human 
beings of themselves; to know that economic science meant 
something more than the mechanical growing of more 
com or the raising of more animals; that new BibHcal in- 
terpretations were in the air; that somewhere medical 
service was getting away from the ideas and methods of 
Dr. Sangrado; that legal principles were under discussion 
by men fitted to present or decide them with a high order 
of intelligence; that there was something in politics higher 
than the message of some governor who could not rise 
above the limitations of the provincial mind, or than the 
utterance of a senator or other legislator who deemed his 
duty done when he talked down to what he thought the 
rural mind wanted and could comprehend. 

HOW THEY SAW THEIR OWH PERILS 

Like all other peoples or individuals blessed with intuitive 
wisdom these Pioneers saw far beyond the things of mere 
physical sense. None knew better the extent of the sacri- 
fice they were making in order to obey the creative in- 
stinct. They were often put down as dullards who did 
not see their own faults or the deficiencies of the life in 
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which they were actors. And yet, it has long been common 
to those living in old communities to fed or affect surprise 
when they found themsdves brought into contact with men 
and women little above the rank of frontiersmen, that they 
had an inherent culture or a capacity for it — often beyond 
the daims of the higher education and scholarship. This 
quality of gentleness was no more universal in them than 
in the dty or the show places : boors are not the necessary 
product of a hard outer environment; but, like every other 
human manifestation they devdop from the inner being 
into outward form. Illustration is thus afforded anew of 
the futility of generalizations about t3^es or dasses based 
upon place of birth, surroundings, or even the company 
that they seem to keep. Innate courtesy like native ability 
will come out at the first opportunity, just as ineradicable 
vulgarity must find its outlet — in spite of the adage, fine 
feathers do not always make fine birds. 

This recognition of drawbacks and defidencies was not 
confined to the young — those hopeful, aspiring boys and 
girls who as a dass could scarcdy believe that their hopes 
would ripen into realities. They, indeed, suffered most 
because circumstances were constantly opening up to them 
new vistas or revealing opportunities remote from them. 
They went on with patience and persistence, doing their 
best, emerging from primitive religious surroundings, get' 
ting whatever they could from educational facilities, small 
though they both seemed to be, and coming out as useful, 
uncomplaining dtizens who never forgot dther their duties 
or the ideals whose possession had made thdr type so 
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powerful. Tliey buried tbeir own aspirations in the un^ 
fathomable sea of common duties. Lack of a real outlook 
did not produce despair; unable to do what they would, 
they proceeded to do what they could. 

It was the older generation, the real Pioneers, going in 
succession year after year into new scenes who suffered 
most. They knew that the larger mental opportunity could 
never overtake them, that although they were material 
creators they could not hope, individually, to do more than 
the small work that lay about them. They saw that with' 
out the new transportation facilities which would connect 
them with the outer world, they could not hope for any' 
thing more than that rude physical comfort to which they 
had never been strangers. Improvement in education, the 
provision of broader religious privileges, better houses and 
agriculture, a larger relation to politics, everything that 
makes for an aU'round dviliijation, were hindered by the 
isolation which, like their fathers, they had sought and 
still loved; they knew that nothing could bring them re' 
Kef except closer relations with the outside world for 
which, while knowing so Kttie of it, they instinctively 
pined. They saw, more and more that they must escape 
from the grip of that idea of revolution, of violent change, 
which since 1765 had held all Americans as in a vise. 
There came a time in our history as a country when it 
was recognized that the process of tearing down was al' 
most finished, and that construction as well as a recog' 
nition of the fact that a conservatism which should save 
much that was threatened and an actual restoration were 
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necessary, and that these could only be accomplished by 
the united effort of all — something that was impossible 
while they were too far from each other to touch elbows. 

So, thoughtful men even though unconsciously and with 
little outward reason frowned and fretted. They strained 
at their tethers. In the country at large they saw dis' 
union, both open and veiled, and they feared its intrusion 
into their own neighborhcmds and States. They saw much 
more dearly than the men in older parts of the Union 
how with the increase of immigration assimilation was 
gradually disappearing. They were less bound by narrow 
party lines. The mechanism of politics and sodal life was 
not highly devdoped and was less cramping to originality 
than in older parts. So, while outward satisfaction was 
coupled with an inward fear their introspection told them 
that if violence came they would have less responsibility 
for it and more of its burdens than others. They did not 
furnish the hotbed for sprouting dther abolition agitation 
or proslavery arrogance. They realised many years be' 
fore division came that when it should come they must 
not only supply their share of armies, that the demands 
upon them for taxes, food, and all material supplies, would 
for a time be almost crushing, and that their simple society 
would be disrupted out of due time. 

It was there that the absence of the larger leadership 
was recognizied. It was all very well to have, down at 
the bottom, thousands of men with the ability and the 
power to open or shut the dcx)rs of each little water-tight 
compartment of a ship once it was built. But where were 
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the men fitted to design, build, improve, or command the 
ship itself? The production of a high average of neighbor' 
hood talent, ambition, comfort, and manhood, even under 
a mediocre system of training and education, the com' 
parative absence of bad men in power or of those scourges 
of humanity, the demagogue and the agitator were all very 
well so far as they went; but a great society cannot be 
maintained in a progressive condition by merely average 
achievements and negative virtues. 

The inherent drawback to the production in new com' 
munities of the great men who are always necessary is 
that there is nothing for such men to do. The public work 
is small, narrow, often commonplace, sddom above the 
simplest routine. The men may be there but opportunity 
is not so near a neighbor that it can knock every day at 
their doors. If a road must be made one supervisor looks 
after it for a part of a township and leaves its continuation 
to another official, neither coordinating with the other; 
the school director does his part, but his jurisdiction is 
limited to the fraction of a fraction of a county; if there 
is a riot or a theft, the constable can only exercise author' 
ity within the township or the sheriff within the county; 
the State legislator must see to it that his district is not 
neglected but cannot greatly extend his horizon; the gov' 
emor, bound to the influences that nominated or dected 
him as wdl as by law and his own limitations, can trans' 
mit messages or put in his spare time scheming to succeed 
hims elf, or to go to the United States Senate; the member 
of Congress must fi^t for his own hand mainly by get' 
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ting places for his constituents or public money for his 
district; while the United States Senator, mainly looking 
out for himsdf, voting with his party, is without real 
power. The local judge hears the average run of cases, 
charges the jury in the language of precedents and settles 
nothing because he has nothing new or original to settle. 

THE LARGER OUTLOOK COMES SLOWLY 

Thus in a comparatively new State where any one of 
a thousand men is quite as well fitted for its highest offices 
as are their incumbents, with a like proportion qualified 
for the places down the line, originality and initiative are 
persistently discouraged and the great man has no at" 
mosphere in which to breathe or live. Many years may 
pass before such an emergency will arise that any public 
official can possibly acquire power by an ^hibition of 
real courage and independence. In the United States 
Senate, where great issues were under discussion, Douglas 
brought his powers and his character to bear and in the 
face of abuse and obloquy and despite a misunderstanding 
not yet overcome gave his State a real position; but Ulinois 
had been admitted into the Union nearly forty years be' 
fore and had gone on with the usual crop of chair'fiUers. 
James W. Grimes had been in offices of one grade or 
another for nearly twenty years before in 1868 he could 
do a like commanding service for his country and his 
State — something never possible of repetition until well 
ni^ a half century of its history had passed away. 

As the night follows the day, so in general each State 
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of the American Union sends out into the political life 
of the time its unending procession of respectable nobodies 
with hardly a shade of difference from eadi other. This 
monotony is varied, now and then, by the same type of 
man who has the good fortune to serve for a long time, 
and thus takes on the nature of a harmless habit. Examples 
of strong men have already been dted from the States 
of the Pioneer area, some of which have constantly drawn 
blanks in the lottery of constructive statesmanship; but, 
taking one part of the country with another, and each 
generation in its turn, considering their age, they have, 
perhaps, contributed quite their share of men who really 
did something. 

If great legal decisions are the test, history will certainly 
put John Marshall first, not only because his were the 
earliest, but for the better reason that over a long series 
of years through interpretation he so made over the Con' 
stitution that he was also entitled by ability, length and 
character of service, to be called a really great outstanding 
man. When, however, history is written, and the abiding 
influence of single decisions is compared and measured, 
probably neither Marbiary vs. Madison nor the Dartmouth 
College Case will be dted as in the very first rank of 
creative judidal acts. Against the advice of the best 
authorities, defying the experience of aU governments, 
Salmon P. Chase as Secretary of the Treasury had given 
a government currency the quality of legal tender. It took 
something more than courage when as Chief Justice some 
years later in the Legal Tender Cases he reversed his own 
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executive action in a judicial decision that has probably 
exercised a more profound influence upon the world than 
any other in the history of American law. 

When it becomes necessary to name, within the period 
under study, a successor for Joseph Story as a command-* 
ing Associate Justice of the Supreme Court history finds 
him in Samuel F. Miller of Iowa; while Thomas M. Cooley 
of Michigan will in like manner stand out in State courts; 
and if solid achievements in the literature of the law are 
sought, it would be difficult to pass over John F. Dillon 
of another new State. Only add these to the names al-* 
ready listed as recognised additions to the intellectual 
glories of the country and the showing made is certainly 
one to strike the imagination. As no emergencies arose 
in any of these ten States to carry even one individual to 
the recognition that constitutes greatness, every one of 
the men in question had to await a national opportunity; 
but no higher tribute can be paid to the elevating and 
steadying discipline of die Pioneer life or to the character 
created by it than the fact that when the time came the 
men who had grown out of its soil were ready to use their 
opportunity to give to their country and the world the 
benefit of their ability, courage, and leadership. 

Nor is it on the positive side alone that the Pioneer 
era may take pride in what its men have done. Like the 
furnace that consumes its own smoke, the great Central 
West has burned or buried its own demagogues. If in 
course of time beyond the limits of our special period it 
developed in the national field its Pendleton, its Bryan, 
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its Cary, its Weaver, its LaFoEette, its Alien, et id omne 
genus, it has seen to it that no one of them, by consent 
from his own people, obtained admittance into the places of 
great power where harm could be done to the national 
structure or to society of which it recognized itsdf to be 
a component part. If any such men have taken their places 
as danger signals, they have only attained this position 
through the appointing power, 

THE DOMIHAHCE of POLITICS 

If the contribution to politics and law was more than 
worthy of these men it was due to two facts : (1) it was 
the one branch of intellectual effort that was simplest and 
lay next to their lives and at least in imagination to their 
necessities; and (2) it was the one inheritance which was 
easiest to maintain. The fact should never be overlooked 
that the tribal instinct of their race lay behind these people. 
Whatever they seemed to be, in whatever environment 
they found themselves, whatever term in time or distance 
in space might separate them from their genesis, whatever 
differences might seem to exist between them and their 
remote Saxon and Danish ancestry they were distinctly 
northern in idea and purpose. 

They not only had the same ideas and impulses, the 
larger outlook available in their shifting environments; but 
they could not escape the instinctive demand for space in 
which to turn round, to move and to grow, to breathe as 
much air as their estremest desires and needs might de- 
mand and allow. The hennitic tendency was strong with- 
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in them and the gregarious impulse was naturally weak. 
Their dogmatic, persistent belief in themselves was as in- 
herent as their instinct for freedom. They did not take 
naturally to the discipline of the crowd, and as a con- 
sequence they were not democratic in the accepted sense 
of the word and idea imder which everybody must be con- 
sulted about what anybody may or shall do; they were 
republican in the highest sense, never granting more power 
than they coxjld help, but when giving it even under the 
rudest of systems, entrusting it to the most competent 
hands available. 

These qualities made them from the earliest days the 
consummate politicians of all time. That the intrigue 
peculiar to the South did not fit into the conceptions of 
such a people is shown in the constant fear, never dissipat- 
ed, about the immigration of any considerable number of 
people, however worthy, from the southern and eastern 
countries of Europe, the ineradicable feding that they 
could never assimilate ideas so essentially antagonistic. 
Far more effective than religious dogmas and prejudices, 
this instinctive idea, the strongest in their natures, lay at 
the bottom of the opposition to the marvellous spirit of 
authority in the Catholic Church. It was the undying 
repialsion that exists between the North and South. In 
truth, the Pioneer -was a land Viking, always resenting 
control, always looking for something to do, always seek- 
ing room in which to sail or to turn. 

For many centuries the growth of population and the 
consequent necessity to delegate authority had made more 
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and more insistent demands upon government. In the 
growth of personal power due to the necessity for keeping 
order and enforcing discipline amid the rapid material 
changes incident to modem life, with the enterprise and 
activity to maintain them, the average man had been so 
overlooked that he had less authority in the matter of 
peace and war than in earlier days. In order to redress 
his balance, association for political purposes came to more 
than its own. It had won in the period that dapsed be- 
tween 1603 when with Queen Elizabeth autocratic power 
in the Western World ended and 1789 when the Con- 
stitution of the United States came into being giving every 
fundamental privilege that society could safdy use. Re- 
ligious toleration, political freedom, and the right of the 
individual to go where he pleased and to command every- 
where the needed protection, were the great principles that 
had finally assoted themsdves after centuries of struggle. 

From that time the rest was a matter of detail. The 
emancipation of the slave, the privilege of voting — itself 
merdy a device or form for recording verdicts, an exten- 
sion of the old notch in the stick method, or the tally, 
which had become impracticable — of the policy of com- 
bination, whether of labor or capital; the distribution of 
unused lands to those who would cultivate them; and the 
other varied forms that police power requires, were settled 
polides. Sometimes these emerged in one place or country 
so much earlier than in another that the struggle to get 
something dsewhere enjoyed became the aim of those who 
feared they might be exduded. Most of these privileges 
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came along the line quite automatically. Where they were 
delayed the result was an infinite number of agitations 
and movements, for the most part artificial in aim and 
management, often inspired for personal ambition by men 
without power to discriminate — generally by those in 
a hurry. 

Under these circumstances it was not surprising that 
this universal crazie for the thin g called politics should 
overwhelm the Pioneer West, and that its people should 
deceive themselves into the bdhef that by some kind of 
legerdemain the blessings they enjoyed were due to govern^ 
ment, when in truth, outside of the already enumerated 
liberties asserted and gained for them by their ancestors, 
they practically had nothing which had not been won at 
one time or another by individual and collective courage 
and industry. They were thus drawn, along with all their 
countrymen and most of the world, into this madstrom 
with the result that their intellectual efforts first took such 
a form to the neglect of other and higher activities. This 
is not the place to examine the remoter effects; but I here 
account for the loss which the world suffered by reason 
of this lopsided growth. 

SLOW ASSIMILATION OF THE FIHER QUALITIES 

It is not strange as a fact in human devdopmait, it is not 
even to be lamented, that these people did not produce 
poems, dramas, novels, philosophic or theological treatises, 
commanding samons or orations, great buildings, or any 
other of the outward evidences of high intellectual powers. 
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It would have been abnormal if they bad tried to do so. 
Too much talk is constantly indulged about tbs. backward' 
ness of new peoples or segments of peoples. The creative 
power is too elusive, too recondite in its origins and pro' 
cesses, too much dependent upon conditions that cannot 
be made or manipulated, so rare in its coming or in the 
welcome which whether timid or bold it gets when it 
appears, to expect it to rise at the waving of some magic 
wand and to respond merely because a certain number of 
hximan beings have assembled themselves upon a given part 
of the earth’s surface. The proportion to sxirvive of the 
ideas produced at any time, even under the most favoring 
conditions, is so small that no cause for grief arises if a 
generation is satisfied to rest fairly contented and thus to 
give itself over, so far as it can, to the study and enjoy' 
ment of what has been done. 

Up to the end of die first quarter of the last century, 
when permanent American settlement was only two hun' 
dred years old, Europe was constantly uttering its gibes 
and reproaches that the American had done nothing for 
the world in the accepted forms of intdlectual achieve' 
ment. No excuses were taken that formal histories had 
not been written, forgetful of the fact that there was no 
history to record; that poems had not come out of a 
struggling people who had all they could do to live at all; 
that they should not have so overcome iheir heredity as 
to do what En^and, Germany, France, or Italy seldom 
did for themselves during the same period in the production 
of great theologians or commanding lawyers; or that no 
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great novel had been wafted back across the ocean when, 
during the many centuries when this form of literature 
had been slowly struggling for expression only four or 
five such commanding works of genius had presented 
themselves in all Europe. 

We cannot, then, reproach the Pioneer era for not 
pouring upon the world innumerable specimens of Htera-' 
ture, or for failing to absorb the thing now called culture, 
in all its various forms. It is possible, however, to ex- 
amine with reasonable care the neglect by such a vigorous 
people of the great creations of genius so long in existence 
that they had fairly become classic, and thus to determine 
the lack of that leadership under consideration — a faculty 
so clearly in evidence in all material matters — as to show 
their narrowness, their one-sidedness, their failure to get 
that pleasure and profit from things provided by the world 
for every inquirer to which they wore in fairness entitled. 
In conceding this fact, it will only emphasize the regret 
that their deprivations should have been so severe as great- 
ly to affect their descendants and to dday the higher de- 
velopment of the society of which they were a part. 

So far as reading was concerned (the fact cannot be 
over-emphasized or repeated too often) that this was 
essentially the people of one book and that one whose 
meaning they could not find out by any search, however 
sedulous or energetic. There were so many motives back 
of its study and these were so various in their application 
to human nature’s needs that they often crossed each 
other’s paths. The dominant idea behind the study of the 
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Bible was a belief, not alone in its promises, but to the 
uttermost degree in its words. Both brought profound 
comfort to weary hearts without of necessity conveying 
knowledge to the mind. How could the very word of 
that God, whose ways are past finding out, bring informal 
tion to fallible men and women? It dealt with human be' 
ings; but they were a chosen people who could not do 
wrong. The poetry of the Bible, however beautiful or 
crude, made its appeal to minds to whom every word was 
a Divine promise, not a human lesson. The moment its 
inspiration in every word and thought ceased to have be' 
lief its spell was broken. As its science was not open to 
question or explanation, it had none of the qualities of a 
text'book from which knowledge could be obtained. It 
was only when the time came to treat it critically that 
its fat'reaching effects could be measured — a process 
which, long forbidden, invited peril to both body and soul. 

So, with all its influence, with its almost universal study, 
enforced by public opinion as well as by inclination and 
interest, the real influence of the Bible remained what it 
had been since 1611, spiritual. The time was to arrive 
when it became the foundation of literature, music, and art, 
when it was used as a text to permit, even to encourage, 
dancing and the amusements so strictly forbidden during 
the centuries that it was the dominating force in the Pro- 
testant churches; but what it gained there as a power in 
the expression of the finer sentiments of men as men, it 
lost as an unquestioned article of religious faith. 

As a consequence these Pioneer people, emphasi2;ing 
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“the letter that killeth” and forgetting “the spirit givelh 
Ufe”, devoted their attention to a book which, full as it 
was of reality, gave them no idea that history had in it 
anything but the ancient Jews — with some vague con- 
ception that there were Egyptians whom it was a virtue 
to spoil — had few windows that opened upon the real 
history of mankind. I have already explained how the 
so-called literature that dealt with the Reformation was 
narrow and misleading, really no more than a gloss upon 
the narrow interpretation of the Bible itself. 

It is almost impossible now, when everything lies open 
to criticism, to realise how severely handicapped such a 
people were when they sought nourishment for the mind. 
Naturally, it must be understood that there were among 
them men and women who had a broader outlook, some 
with what is called worldly culture and, at the same time 
curious as it must have seemed to many, with deep and 
profound conceptions of rdigion; but Pioneer development, 
even at the best estate, had very few of them, and they 
were seldom accepted as leaders. 

This even accounts for the constant swingit^ of the 
pendulum in the matter of the classics. As the Church 
itself, when it had no competition, had revived culture 
against its will it had to swing back to Aristotle and Plato 
whose highest function was that of reporters, recording 
the lofty thoughts of Socrates who, like Jesus, had written 
nothing, so, in later ages, and under cruder conditions, 
there was a necessity for escape from intellectual monotony 
by such an enlargemait of the Hebrew heritage that it 
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could know something more about the Greeks and Romans. 
The knowledge gained from these aspirations was narrow, 
its beneficiaries few in number, but even in the most 
secluded communities there was always a man or men 
to carry on this work. Wherever this man or these men 
came to the front there was a leader, doing his work quite 
as distinctly as if he had tried to conquer a country or 
do any other creative act. 

HOW THE ARTS WERE HEGLECTED 

Nor was this mental aridity due to lack of native ability 
or to absence of desire to know. When opportunity 
brought with it emancipation, when the horizion was 
widened almost instantaneously, these people, especially 
their families, showed that they were able to accumulate 
knowledge and to use it to common advantage, and doing 
this they became more rather than less devoted to real 
religion. The cases in which, outside of theology, the 
things of the intellect were deemed important were not 
many in the earliest days or until the dose of the Civil 
War. Education was desired but it was deemed rather 
a means for increasing the material value of the h uman 
being than of adding to the pleasures and triumphs of mind 
— thus making it mamly a usefxil auxiliary to a trade. 

It would be beyond human power to estimate how 
many fine natural voices went to waste, like the flower 
“bom to blush unseen and waste its sweetness on the desert 
air”; but there was no music to sing, no teacher to train, 
no congregations or audiences to hear. All the musical 
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instruments now known had then been long in existence, 
but neither organ, piano, or harp, sent up its sweet sounds 
either for itself or as an accompaniment; while the violin, 
that most exquisite of all, could only be heard furtively 
in the hands of a rude, often a clownish, wielder of the 
bow in some forbidden dance. Otherwise it was merdy 
deemed the herald that invited to heU-fire, and if listened 
to without protest brought this as a permanent, an as- 
sured fate. 

Pictures in any form were almost unknown. The en- 
graving, except in some ruddy illustrated Bible, was not 
seen on the wall or in the f amily album. Illustrated papers 
had not yet come to their own. Before 1860 the rude 
magazine of the day had not penetrated to any great depth 
in this Pioneer area, while the attractive fashion-plate was 
rardy seen. Flamboyant “Lady-Books” were indeed pub- 
lished, somewhere in the country, but their distribution 
was narrow. The village milliner did not need much hdp 
to make attractive sunbonnets or others almost unchanging 
in form for successive generations; while the housemother 
and the growing girl had enough of the artistic gift to 
design, construct, and fit the attractive print dress of the 
day. It generally required a journey for some distance 
to find modek or patterns for fashioning the silk gown 
(necessary for a wedding) which, once made, lasted a 
lifetime and descended as an heirloom in the family. 

Looked at from any modem point of view the life of 
the average man and woman seems narrow to a degree 
hardly credible when the nearness of the time is considered. 
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Probably no spectacle in history is more interesting than 
the rapidity of these outward changes, in this area, in the 
half century between 1840 and 1890. The people who 
flouridied in either year wotdd hardly have known those 
who lived at the beginning or the end of the period. The 
truth of this is emphasized when it is known that they 
were of the same stock, the same families, living on the 
same soil, under the same institutions, and in spite of the 
fact, too, that the average of mental ability and character, 
owing to the later dilution by immigration, was probably 
higher at the earlier than at the later date. 

It was a time of almost monumental dullness. These 
people were so terribly in earnest, so full of what they 
thought their mission, so absorbed in the work about them, 
so convinced that they had acquired thie creative faculty 
for themsdves, that they forgot how to unbend with 
grace. There was a fear to laugh or smile lest they might 
either be deemed frivolous, or imperil their souls. The 
worst was that they had so lost the sense of humor that 
they could not see what ridiculous beings they were or 
how they were giving a tinge of unnecessary sadness to 
everything they touched. They were really creative in 
material things, but they thought and talked about them 
so much that they could not give credit for seriousness to 
anybody who seemed to look more broadly or less solemnly 
at life. 

It may, perhaps, be well enough for some man to become 
the devotee of one book and neither to know nor care 
for any other. It may be a virtue, a necessity, an affecta^ 
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tion, or an amiable weakness and nobody but be cam be 
much the worse for bis peculiarity; but when a whole 
people is thus cabined, cribbed, confined, and that, too, 
at a time when so much of intellectual interest was going 
on in the great world and when it could not even realise 
the strength and beauty of the book, or see its weakness 
or defect, it is one of the most pathetic of all the sights that 
history affords. Only die New England Puritan and the 
American Pioneer have been subjected to this fate. That 
both should have emerged from this comatose condition 
of intellect is the highest tribute that can be paid to the 
potency of their native ability, character, persistence, and 
reserve power. 

It is small cause for wonder that out of this real life 
of a people, with all its religious sincerity, idealism, in' 
dustry, and manifold attractions, accompanied as it was 
by its narrowness and fanaticism, its inevitable hypocrisy, 
its pretension and self'consciousness, its ignorance, some' 
times almost unprecedented — it is, I submit, not surpris' 
ing that there came no poet, no romancer, no musician, 
no great preacher with the soul and the utterance of the 
prophet. It is rather given to us to look upon it with 
pride as the day of the practical; of the hard work incident 
to a vigorous creative period; of a high average of achieve' 
ment within the limits of its own opportunities; of a 
wholesomeness of ambition that included all who could 
bear the awful pressure of such an atmosphere; of an 
idealism which believed, in all sincerity, that it was carry' 
ing humanity forward to a Promised Land never before 
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so much as thought of, much less seen. As it was idyllic 
in its conception and did the work it saw before it, we 
ought not to insist that it should also have been faultless 
in all the graces. 

Those who see nothing in the Pioneer life but the gloom, 
the sadness, the deprivation, the hard work, the falling 
by the wayside, know nodaing of it. If the aspiring novdist, 
the pretentious sociologist, and the anxioios uplifter who — 
with all the advantages of their time, with their opportune 
ities to know — so love to emphasize these things could 
only realize that individual and social independence and 
sea room for a great people to devdop its powers, were 
not better worth having than weak poems, imitative per^ 
haps of a third class predecessor; or impossible q>ics vainly 
seeking to describe material achievements; so-called histories 
that might have sought to embalm some commonplace act 
or foster a prejudice; or perhaps novds even feebler than 
those of our later day, then they will do well to find sub' 
jects better fitted to their capacity and insight. 
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mpREDIESiXS m the MBUrmP pot 

This study has revolved as on a pivot around the settle^ 
ment and life found during its period in a single State or 
community. This concentration has not been due to the 
unusual or assumed importance of this particular spot of 
earth, but for the reasons that its settlement and growth 
marked the end of an era, that its development was so 
recent as to make it a familiar though not an easy story, 
and that it is my fortune not only to know the conditions 
there but to study them in both their direct and remoter 
ramifications, personal as well as historical. 

While all these conditions were not limited to Iowa 
the fact that they had persisted there demonstrated their 
permanence. The customs, manners, ideas, methods of 
thinking and acting, which had stood the test of nearly 
two hundred and fifty years of unresting internal migra^ 
tion, of (hanged scenes, of new admixtures of peoples, of 
shifting religious and political theories, had demonstrated 
their worthiness to be gathered into a sheaf typifying the 
harvest reaped by the efforts of the American Pioneer. 

In my own mind I had divided the peopling of the 
United States roughly into three parts. The first was that 
conquest of the long, thin strip along the Atlantic coast, 
with a hinterland reaching to the top of the Allegheny 
Mountains. This I designated as the settlement incident 
to the colonial period. 
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The second, reaching from the mountain top to the 
Missouri River and from the Great Lakes to die Southern 
boundary of Tennessee, including the old Northwest Terri- 
tory, the territory south of the Ohio, and a fraction of 
the Louisiana Purchase, I assigned to the Pioneer period. 
It includes ten States, though the complete setdement of 
the tenth did not come within the years chosen as the 
limit for the beginning and the end. This area contains 
just over a half-million square miles, a wilderness and an 
unknown prairie in 1770; a great empire less than three 
generations later in 1870. Each of the later of these periods 
or eras derives directly and wholly from its predecessors; 
their growth and history are thus so closely intertwined 
as to be inseparable. 

My imagined third division comprised all the rest of 
the country (even Alaska) which has fallen under the 
same political control within the interval. But this vast 
area lies entirely outside my scheme, both in time and space. 
I diould designate its acquisition and setdement as the 
period of exploration and expansion. Only a small part 
of its surface belonged, actually or constructively, either 
to the United States or to any State at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1787. It has been made, 
both as a whole and in every part, by the industry, enter- 
prise, resdessness, and diaracter which have overflowed 
into it from the first two divisions. It is an interesting and 
valuable addition to the scheme of things as it presented 
itself to the Fathers; but it has brought to the common 
stock nothing that it did not have already. Its contribution 
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did not consist of people or institutions; it was limited 
to acres. The only exception to this generalisation is a 
part of the South which, having a diflFerent industrial 
system, does not fall within my purview. 

The whole of America, despite its seeming simplicity 
and crudeness, is made more difficult of understanding 
because of the varieties of life and character found side 
by side. Practically all phases of human evolution have 
been working silently and together, each reacting upon the 
others. Thus the science that deals with early man has 
been revived by the careful study of the Indian; the negro 
in his real character and in various stages of his growth 
may be better understood here'than even in Africa; while 
forms of culture, so varied as often to exist in many widely- 
sundered parts of the world, have been seen working 
alongside, eadi disturbing the balance of the other. 

For these reasons the hackneyed figure of the melting- 
pot means something more than the admixture, successful 
or otherwise, of populations, hcunan elements divergent 
in origin, rdigion, political conditions, or social customs. 
It does not apply alone to the races defined by the ethnolo- 
gist — that conventional classification into white, black, red, 
ydlow, or brown, of which he takes account — but to in- 
definable features that go much deeper. Into this crucible 
have been thrown peoples sundered from each other so 
many hundreds or thoxisands of years ago that they have 
gradually adjusted themselves to novel environments and 
conditions which have modified their human nature with- 
out wholly changing it. 
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In spite of the lapse of time the Germans of the days 
of Tacitus do not have many characteristics in common 
with the Anglo-Saxon or the Dane belonging to the same 
general family. The descendant of the Roman patrician 
does not meet f amili arly with the hereditary legionary and 
stiH less with those who derive from the ancient slave. 
The Englishman, a born conqueror, does not the more 
readily assimilate with the defeated Irish Celt because both 
come together in the Pioneer area rather in their own 
islands. Even the misused and often contrasted figures 
of the Puritan and the Cavalier were not more likely to 
prove their affinity for each other because they met in 
Kentucky rather than in Westmoreland. Thus, the fusing 
process was really far more difficult in the Pioneer period 
than in the colonial. In the latter men were drawn from 
a small area where knowledge of each otha: was easier 
to acquire than when, as in the former, those from North 
Carolina were almost as strange to those from Maine as 
if they had come from lands sundered by both sda and 
language. If, on scenes novel to both, the man from the 
whale fisheries was thrown into contact with the other 
whose calling it was to grow tobacco there could be little 
in common between them, either in knowledge or interest. 
The same was true in rdigion. The extreme Calvinist or 
neo-Calvinist was not hkely to have much more sympathy 
with the Quaker or the Virginian Episcopalian than they 
- had even when ignorant of each other’s existence. 

Thus, the early Pioneer era had a far more difficult task 
than that of wdding a few foreigners, mainly of a simple 
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type, into an amalgam with themsdves or each other. Their 
problems were analogous to those which, after the eleventh 
century, had been solved in England; while for another 
seven centuries they left confusion worse confounded in 
Germany. This is why it was that, lantil the second genera' 
tion when all along the pah of the Pioneer he had come 
fairly to his own, here was nothing resembling a fair dc' 
gree of unity in idea and aim. When this time came here 
was nobody in Tennessee or Kentucky who was willing, 
as many of the earliest comers had been, to become sub' 
jects of Spain merely because that country owned he mouh 
of the great river which flowed along their boundaries and 
whose importance hey instinctively recognized. 

Such unity was possible only after hese people, scatter' 
ing over large areas, had fitted themselves wih an in' 
dustrial system, redolent of their soil, a component part 
of the air hey breahed; or xintil hey had so modifled 
inherited religious, political, and social institutions hat 
they reflected what hese people had learned for hem' 
selves. These early, adventurous settlers, few and sparsdy 
distributed as hey were, had not come out of fixed con' 
ditions. The struggle for independence had not, in reality, 
produced any large measure of real \3nity or a knowledge 
of each oher strong enough to bind hem togeher. The 
impulse creating hese things could not be aroused until 
he second war wih Great Britain wih its alternation 
of weakness and strengh : its invasions, its striking vic' 
tories, its discouraging defeats, its development in new 
and unknown regions, of commanding figures whose work 
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it was to be to promote union and finally so to cement 
it as to make it impregnable. Andrew Jackson and Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster, scarcely lads during the struggle 
for Independence, were to make the Union both possible 
and necessary, and thus so insure the assimilation of the 
American people that in the end nothing but unity could 
be thought of as the destiny of a young nation. 

THE SLOW PROCESSES OF GROWTH 

I HAVE tried to show that these makers of what was in 
effect a new outlying nation had in them good blood and 
fine temper; the strong spirit of adventure which londerlies 
the whole of English development; and that confidence 
in themsdves without which no progress is possible. They 
had that much stronger characteristic, inherent in them 
and thus unconsdotis : the ability to do with all their might 
whatever their hands found to do. It might be simple, it 
was certain to be exacting; but it was always sure and 
steady, never spasmodic. They knew by intuition that 
they had a mission, but they did not proclaim it overmuch 
from the housetops; and yet they never forgot the virtue 
of hard work, the right of men to religious toleration, 
or the duty to assert and defend political indqjendence. 
They were individual to a degree almost exaggerated, but 
out of it and by reason of it there grew, instinctively, a 
mass discipline which both led them to want to work 
together and then made them do it. The people of this 
Pioneer area are the one example in history in which 
nothing was enforced from the outside. The colonies, one 
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and all, had to accept laws, rulers, customs, manners, and 
religion from authorities three thousand miles away; the 
Pioneer took with him as part of his inheritance only the 
features he wanted and could use, throwing away the rest 
or permitting them to fall into desuetude. 

The adjustment of such a people to new physical en' 
vironment must of necessity be a slow, peiinful process. 
It makes necessary an amount of experiment, the extent 
of which is never realized until long after when it is 
seen that while some of it has succeeded most of it has 
failed. The continual digging up of the plant to see how 
much it has grown is not wholly conducive to its progress. 
As an effect, there was the constant disappearance from 
the hurly-burly of this life of many historic features no 
longer necessary. In the final development of the national 
idea many of these discarded elements have had to be re- 
stored; in this process the strongest factors have been 
heredity and tradition. 

As there was no sea within many hundreds of miles and 
access to one coxild only be had by crossing a mountain 
barrier then next to unscalable, knowledge of commerce 
and shipping gradually grew dim. And yet there lay hid 
away within many an individual some instinct that when 
aroused, now and then, as chance permitted, by James 
Fenimore Cooper or Walter Scott or Herman Mdville, 
so made the sea a necessity that the boy would run off 
and find his way to a ship just as the compass points in- 
fallibly to the Pole Star. Now and again, in another in- 
dividual with different nature or heredity, the longiug 
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would become so strong that its victim, tired by the 
monotony of wilderness or prairie, must find relief in the 
charm of the mountain though it had never been seen 
other than with the eye of the mind. In like manner, a 
natural tendency to mechanics was a loadstone whidi 
would draw many a boy back to the older settlements 
where some factory making articles that he had merely 
heard of would get a new unexpected addition to the ranks 
of its efficient and devoted workmen and inventors. 

But, while the Pioneer left much behind him and had 
to learn many new things, always by hard knocks, he also 
improved many of the qualities he had inherited. He con' 
standy bettered the gifts that nature and training had hid- 
den away xinused in his forebears. He learned to run a 
straighter and deeper furrow, to cut trees and handle them 
with more neatness and celerity, and to get more and better 
work out of himself and his human or animal hdpers. He 
so improved the quality of the senses that sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, and touch all served him better and became 
keener and keener. He could shoot quicker, farther, and 
straighter. It soon became natural for him to know, at 
increased distances, the sound of his own wagon wheels 
clicking on their axles, the neigh or the whinny of his 
horses, or the moo of his cows. The bark of every dog 
in his neighborhood, the age, size, color, and weight of 
every horse, even the squeal of his own or his neighbors’ 
hogs, were as easy for him to recognii;e as was the gait 
within the farthest limit of sight of his child or a neighbor. 
He had to know these things in order to carry on the 
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functions of the life about him. These gifts saved him 
steps and worry and he developed them with a severity 
as relentless as if they had been his personal servants. 

FOREICHERS AMOKG PIOKEER POPULATIONS 

The assimilation of foreign-born peoples was easy for the 
reason that until after 1850 in the case of the Irish, and 
after 1852 with the Germans, and the Scandinavians, the 
Pioneer region whatever the origin of its people was dis- 
tinctly American and English-speaking. By that time the 
real primary work of the settler was done, so that foreign 
peoples came as gleaners. They had none of the spirit of 
the Pioneer who was essentially a farmer, while the other 
was prone to add himself to the expanding urban element. 
Until after the Civil War, and then only to a small extent, 
the foreigner, however welcome or however great in force, 
was not considered as making a real or vital contribution 
to the development of the region except by numbers and 
then only to the lower ranks of labor. He was not supposed 
to understand our institutions, with their complicated 
ideals and their policies, aU deemed highly original and 
difficult. As a body, more or less apart from the mass, 
they were expected to adjust themselves willy-nilly and 
at once to our conditions as they found them. The so- 
called American movement soon ceased to be a truculent 
or offensive force; but it had ploughed deep furrows into 
thought and sentiment and nowhere, perhaps, had these 
gone farther down into the soil than in the region tmder 
study. 
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So, the continental foreigner had enough to keep him 
busy in the humble work assigned to and accepted by him, 
especially when he had also to maintain the religious and 
social conditions that he had brought with him. He did 
not intermingle, in any potent way, with his neighbors 
who, being the accepted rulers in every community, were 
zealous to perform the functions that belonged to them 
by both prescription and numbers. His religion, if different, 
was merely tolerated, and he was not supposed to have 
any politics separate from the accepted ideas and parties 
which stood, ready made, to his hand. The Pioneer had 
no use for imported social customs and habits (he lived 
before the hyphen had become human) ; his industries were 
his own and he knew how to direct them however warmly 
he might welcome the muscular arms that would relieve 
him of some part of the almost irredudble drudgery that 
lay all about him. Therefore, he endured the foreigner 
as a workman but was not enthusiastic in welcoming him 
as a citizen or even as a man and neighbor. As a con- 
sequence, the end of the Civil War, just over a third of 
a century after the opening of our special period, the ever- 
growing number of Celtic-Irish and Germans were con- 
strained to associate and marry among themselves and 
practically to live as a class apart. 

The weakness of these foreign elements lay in the fact 
that they were never balanced. They were drawn so dis- 
tinctly from the peasant type that there was not a sufficient 
proportion of the educated and successful classes either to 
drive or to draw them out of their settled stolidity. Thus, 
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they were unbalanced forces even among themselves. They 
had more abstract knowledge than was credited to them, 
because it was not recognizied as either existent or necessary. 
The Pioneers as a class thought themselves quite sufficient 
to themselves. They did not like Catholics and in their 
opinion the Irish could contribute nothing to such an 
essentially Protestant society. All native Germans looked 
alike to them and all of them iffiat they either knew or had 
heard of were the Hessians which their own proximity 
to the War of Independence did not encourage much to 
favor for those who spoke the same language; while as for 
the Dutch and Scandinavians who came in small groups 
or colonies they so kept to themselves for a time that no 
great effort was made to find out who or what they were. 

If in the fortune of settlement the Irish and Germans 
had come earlier the effect upon the dissipation of bigotry 
and intolerance would have been wholesome; but this would 
have been impossible because they had no spark of tiiat 
Pioneer spirit or character which would have enabled them 
to do the work necessary. So nothing remained but to 
accept these immigrants as and when they came, put them 
to the work they could and would do, grumbling all the 
while at the fate that opened the gates at our ports to 
all comers, thus postponing to the future what have come 
to be known as the problems incident to the thing called 
assimilation — a word seldom used because it indicated 
a policy which nobody then believed possible or necessary. 
If the arrogance and self-sufficiency of the German at 
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home had survived to tell, after the Great War, its antid' 
pated tale of conquests, its catalogue of achievements would 
no doubt. Munchausen-like, have been large and compre- 
hensive of many peoples who had lent themselves to its 
potent influence; but no amount of assertiveness, no as- 
sumption, would have been strong enough to include with- 
in its achievements a claim to have made America in its 
Pioneer period or any other. 

The new settlements were strong from the beginning 
because they had only to adjust themselves to ideas and 
not to assimilate people who, within any recent period, 
had seriously differed from each other in the fundamentals 
of character, aim, or belief. They were strong, as free men 
always are, while they resented coddling and when need- 
ing eitha: the curb or the spur they applied it to them- 
selves. All the varying elements however different in 
geographical origin were so much in harmony that their 
needs and opportunities were common to all : their ideas 
were substantially the same. The farther west they went 
the more clearly they became interchangeable parts in a 
life that brfore 1870 had been as thoroughly standardised 
as the most perfect of modem machines. Their pride was 
not centered in money or in the men who boasted them- 
selves self-made; but in the fact that they had tried, with 
some' success, to do their part in maintaining and extend- 
ing the institutions they had inherited. To these qualities 
they yielded a devotion almost greater than any of the 
same kind thus far recorded in the experience of mankind. 
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SOME OF THE MOTIVES BEHIHD MIGKATIOK 

While the material does not exist for certainty or dog-' 
matism in announcing laws or even the changing rules 
that govern internal migration there are tendencies which, 
seeming to be fairly uniform, explain in some measure the 
gradual peopling of the Pioneer region. They must be 
so formulated as to include the moving back as well as 
the original going forward and the list of them is neither 
small nor simple. They may, perhaps, be fairly included 
in the following classifications : 

1. When in any community, whether settled thickly 
or sparsely, the native males between 20 and 50 show any 
striking disparity over the females within the same age 
limits the number seeking new homes is increased. Owing 
to the absence of the hereditary migratory instinct this 
rule is open to exception among the children bom here 
of foreigners in the first and second generations. 

2. In communities where the females outnumber the 
males in any considerable proportion, migration tends to 
be low or to decline. The woman, left to herself, seems 
always to tend to greater stability or permanence of resi' 
dence. The logic of these rules working itsdf out appears 
to be that in the matter of new settlements, as in mating 
or other qualities, the male is the seeking or restless force. 
In neither migration nor remigration is the femde a 
sensible element in initiating the search for new homes. 

3. In new settlements the birth rate tends to increase 
most and to maintain itself best in the degree that the 
number of males is greater than that of females. Up to 
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a given point this increase is greater in accordance with 
the extent of this disparity of males between 20 and 50. 

4. When early in the history of a centralized com' 
munity or State, the foreign'born element becomes a strong 
force it is more stable on its new scenes than the native 
so far as the settlement of any pioneer community is con' 
cemed. Tliis is shown especially in the history of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Michigan. Concurrent 
with this tendency is the other that in internal migration 
the appearance of a large number of foreign born drives 
out as migrants or reduces the fecundity of the native or 
distinctly American original stocks. 

5. Any considerable migration into a comparatively 
new district (one diat has been settled from twenty to 
thirty'five years) pushes out the native bom prematurely. 
This tendency showed itsdf more strongly in Maine after 
its admission into the Union; in Vermont and New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. It also applies to Ten' 
nessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, which lost to both the 
newer free and dave districts. The desire of many new' 
comers, with some ready money, to purchase partly im' 
proved farms drives into remoter parts many men who are 
moved both by a speculative desire for larger holdings and 
by that wanderlust so characteristic of the Pioneer. 

6. When about 30 or 33 years have passed after a 
given settlement has been made, the young generation 
brought or bom into it begins like bees to swarm into the 
newer districts almost unknown to the fathers and mothers 
alive at the original removal. This indudes representatives 
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of all the types entering into the original settlement but 
applies in larger degree to the more industrious so that 
the quality of population tends to deterioration. Those 
known as the really poor thus develop conservative tern 
dencies. This is due to the fact that the human parasite 
thrives best where there is a considerable measure of stabil' 
ity with its resulting numbers and material prosperity. 

7. Remigration or moving back generally takes place 
within the first five or ten years after individual change 
or settlement. This is limited, almost wholly, to those in 
the middle class of migrants whose success has been de- 
layed or is doubtful. 

8. The migrations that have settled all the new parts 
of the country have never been either originated or forced 
by famine or by a serious failure of food crops. In the 
history of the United States, no plague in an old settle- 
ment has been the signal or cause of making a new one, 
either near or remote. Zymotic diseases, almost universal, 
have by reason of this fact practically neutralised each 
other. 

9. The development of given districts was nearly always 
slow, a few people distributing themselves over a much 
larger area than it was possible for them to fill. There was 
never a real rush into newly-opened lands like that seen 
when Oklahoma was opened. Thus each neighborhood 
grew steadily — almost painfully. Everything was in such 
a state of flux that nothing could be finished whether in 
farm, house, outbuildings, machinery, roads, schools, or 
developments of any kind, public or private. The best of 
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which a given district was capable was never attainable, 
and all the neighborhoods in it have the same general 
character both in people and in facilities for living. 

10. The character of each separate community was so 
fixed by its first settlers that the change was slight until 
the transportation system was completely revolutionized 
by the railroad going into one place or around another. 

11. At each successive removal, if made to any con- 
siderable distance, the Pioneer sloughed off some peculiar 
notion, idea, method, or prejudice. He became less trucu- 
lent or assertive; he tended to talk less and to act as if 
he were more distinctly a constituent, responsible part of 
a great people and less a lay figure in a neighborhood; and 
outward forms of his religion changed slowly, while his 
confident belief in our political ideas and institutions was 
rather increased than diminished by added distance from 
the centers of population. 

12. The conditions were uniformly those incident to 
farm life. There were no town industries, customs, amuse- 
ments, manners, no town taste or temptations, and no town 
opportunities or drawbacks. 

13. Everywhere within the Pioneer era there was seen 
the same restless, wandering American, inclined to be 
curious about his neighbors and taciturn about himself. 
From the western slopes of the Alleghenies to the extreme 
watershed of the Missouri there was little change in the 
essentials of life. Each succeeding zone tended to repro- 
duce the human qualities and conditions of its predecessors; 
even the absence of timber had little effect because, whether 
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wilderness or prairie, the character of the settler was about 
the S 2 ime, The same consciousness of manhood, the same 
sense of responsibility, the same confidence in the star that 
led him and his country on were in evidence. The trans" 
planted Englishman was merging himself slowly into the 
real American who was asserting himself with Httle let 
or hindrance. 

14. I have not thought it necessary to incorporate in 
these rules or tendencies those laws of migration, generally 
recogniited as obvious, under which both migration and 
immigration tend to proceed on isothermal Hnes; that the 
greatest movement into a given area proceeds from com 
tiguous territory or districts and the smallest from the 
more remote; and that, all other considerations being fairly 
equal, migration is most likely to attract people professing 
the same religion, or speaking the same language, or Hving 
under the same general social and industrial conditions. 

ANI EXAMPLE OF THE WILL POWER OF MEH 

The outstanding fact in this Pioneer era is the universal 
diffusion of a yeomanry : ambitious, strong, selective, 
tolerant, rdyigious, hungry for the soil and yet not hard 
or grasping; patriotic almost to the verge of truculence; 
industrious and demanding industry in others; charitable 
and kindly but not soft; moved by an intelligence which, 
though sometimes rude and crude, was general; touching 
dbows with each other, while undertaking the tasks that 
lay nearest their hands; and never seeking to aeate a serious 
disproportion between demand and supply whether in 
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things material or things spiritual. During the hundred 
years necessary to stake out the half million square miles 
which in 1770 lay before them, they carried on this work 
without canvassing for associates, or formal colonhdng; 
without apparent plan or prearrangement; with only the 
smallest supply of accumulated capital; and without the 
appliances universally employed in modem movements of 
a commercial or speculative dharacter. No like develops 
ment, so distinctly individual, so independent of accumu' 
lated resoiirces, would have been possible in shipping, 
manufacture, mining, or even in die fisheries, when the 
latter could be carried on in the free, open sea; such an 
experiment could only be successful in agriculture. 

And yet diese men worked in a natural medium whoEy 
without inherent value. Land of itself when unused is 
worth no more than the leaping waves of the sea or the 
winds that blow over mountains, or the power hidden in 
distant, unknown cataracts. Value is brought out only 
by the unremitting, stubborn labor of man. The woods 
and prairies of the Pioneer region were in existence before 
Daniel Boone crossed the mountains just as they are tO' 
day; but, without labor their untold millions of acres were 
as useless as the deserts of Sahara or Gobi. And it must 
not be forgotten that neither institutions nor government 
had much to do with the making of this great laboratory 
which now fills the granaries of the world with the products 
needed for comfort or luxury. That a world fighting mere' 
ly for the right to live can go on at all is due whoUy to 
the initiative, the energy, and the adventurous spirit of 
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individuals long dead who went voluntarily into isolation 
and endured hardships and toils far more severe than those 
necessary to give them subsistence in every neighborhood 
of origin. They accepted these penalties with a philosophy 
that puts to shame the discontented masses who, now in 
the world, owe their existence to the struggles with nature 
of their predecessors. 

The Pioneer in his relations to his world came nearer 
to illustrating Hobbes’s theory of a universal state of war 
than any other series of known generations. He had to 
wage war with the red men who averted extermination by 
acceptance of its enforced alternative : positive impotence. 
He warred with nature in her fiercest moods, quite um 
certain whether the frigid or the torrid was the worse, and 
with a loneliness little less complete than that of Saint 
Simeon Stylites in his desert tower. He had to war with 
the neglect, the ignorance, the indifference of those who 
had neither the enterprise and courage to follow him, nor 
the desire or ability to understand his motives and his 
sacrifices. Everywhere and always he had to make his own 
way fighting, as all men must, with his owm lusts and 
weaknesses; with the efficiency inherent in organised sck 
ciety; with the assertiveness, pretension, and mediocrity 
that always exist and seek to perpetuate themselves; and 
with economic conditions, the ferocity of which he him' 
self could not fully comprehend. It is often claimed that 
he did not have to tear down and thus had nothing to 
do but to construct; but if any reader will only recall for 
a moment that that great dumsy giant of a forest always 
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confronted him, he may perhaps realize that trees were 
after all the worst enemy the Pioneer had to meet and 
conquer. 

In spite of these drawbacks and penalties, this life was 
rounded and complete from the beginning. It carried with 
it into every nook and comer, not merely the man going 
forth to war, adventure, or fortune, but the Christian 
family with all that the term connotes. It needed no mis- 
sionaries to bring the Gospel to it; no government to pro- 
tect it; and no outside authority to set up and conduct 
a school even in the smallest new neighborhood. It had 
its own economic organization; it fed and clothed itsdtf; 
and it began to contribute at once to the support of those 
left bdiind. Added to all these virtues, there was no re- 
ligious persecution, no political proscription, no stratified 
race differences, no overcrowding of population, no dearth 
of food, and no internal wars or mmors of wars with his 
fellows or equals. 

With all these powers and attractions it would be dif- 
ficult to exaggerate the imperious hardness of the times 
or of the men who had to live through them. Their charac- 
ters were rigid, with few of the higher graces; their re- 
ligion was a faith without a trace of that reason which all 
faith naturally both professes and scorns; their politics 
were formal and narrow; leading them into the worship 
of abstractions and applying to the affairs of a nation the 
comprehension fashioned for a parish; their mental vision 
was keen but narrow; they were merciless in their attitude 
towards the unsuccessful because appeals for material 
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charity were unnecessary in the face of the Creator’s 
bounty, which made the presence of a dependent little 
less than an oflFense against society itself. 

These contradictory qualities make diflSicult an adequate 
understanding of the philosophy of Pioneer life. That 
men, just fairly settled in one place where they had sur- 
rounded themselves with some measure of comfort, should, 
with deliberate pxirpose, give up everything and go out 
again into a rough world without population or anything 
but assured hardship is, to the luxury-loving ideas of our 
age, beyond conception in this or any other country; ac- 
cordingly, we do not comprehend it; but, if this is so with 
our own people who are the kinsmen, the descendants of 
the Pioneer, why should there be surprise when the people 
of other and older nations have looked upon all Americans 
as mere deni2;ens of the backwoods? 

THE PHYSICAL SURROUHDIHGS 

Hitherto in history, every great western people had come 
to its heritage upon a soil that was intractable, but in a 
climate with many virtues — a fact attested by Egypt, 
Ass 5 Tia, Palestine, and Phoenecia. On the other hand, 
Greece, Rome, Germany, Holland, France, England, Vir- 
ginia, and New England in succession have had to over- 
come woods, floods, the desert, aridity, rocks, swamps, 
sand, encroachments of the sea or the jungle, or an un- 
friendly soil before they could adapt themselves to con- 
ditions; but in none was there the severest peril — that 
incident to freejjing. 
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Other than the forest, which has been the universal 
handicap of newly discovered countries, the Pioneer found 
himself in a region with plain and elevation fairly distribut' 
ed, an ample and regular rainfall, a rare atmosphere, and 
a variety of vegetable products which provided assured 
sustenance to himself and to the auxiliary animal life which 
had, for the most part, to be introduced from the outside. 
If extremes in heat and cold were in evidence their con- 
tinuance in season was limited. With the possible ex- 
ception of France no other commanding spot on earth was 
so well entitled to be designated as in the temperate zone. 

In the light of the uniform human experience, already 
noted, the question might well have been raised as to the 
effect of such great fertility upon the character of men 
when their forerunners had been accustomed to subdue 
the earth in much harder surroundings; whether so many 
advantages might not conduce to weakness, to the growth 
of sloth, and to an over-development in the midst of so 
much assured plenty of the purely animal side of the human 
being. It was dear, however, that if in the spring nature, 
in such a dimate, wakes up slowly, when once aroused 
all her energies were fully at work. To follow her with 
success, there were during the next eight months no rest- 
ing hours. While everything in the woods or on the prairie 
was filled with the very joy of growth, strength, and life, 
so man had to adjust himsdf to this resdess energy, to keep 
pace to the limit of his powers. During this period there 
was no place for indolence, no time for play, no room for 
languor, no future for doubt or hesitation. 
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As a result, instead of weakness there came strength; 
instead of softness there was a tendency to hardness. In 
a climate and with a soil filled with so much of energy, 
the healthy individual who was not ready to do his part 
was taboo. If he could not adjust himself to all this par- 
tiality of nature he must not expect sympathy or hdp from 
neighbors who knew and appreciated both their privilege 
and their duty. The Pioneer region was not, therefore, 
a place for the lazy or the aimless. It mattered nothing 
that the man, because of youth or Tonfriendly fortune, had 
not yet wrested from the earth any store of property; so 
long as he would work and struggle alongside his neighbors, 
he could command every encouragement and all the assist- 
ance necessary; but the West never lent itself to the plans 
and purposes incident to a settled or hopeless poverty. 
It never expected to get forward with irregular industry 
or short hours; hence, from the beginning and even to this 
day, it has never been in any large area or with any con- 
siderable proportion of the successors of its original popu- 
lation over-hospitable to the methods of organized labor 
in its appeal for shorter hours or its entrance upon strikes 
that interrupt continuity of effort. 

With all its faults, the saving grace of life in those times 
lay in that iron discipline not enforced by law, the order 
of the soldier, or the decree of the despot. It was so much 
deeper that it may be said to have been inherent in free 
men working for themselves, for each other, and for high 
ideals which at all periods of history have been the main- 
springs of human progress. 
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A FARMER AHP AH IDEALIST 

While, therefore, we valiantly undertake to study, and 
often vainly seek to understand, the philosophy of civiliza' 
tions, remote in time or place, we have not thus far shown 
any general disposition to see or learn the truth about 
this real American Pioneer who marched slowly and re' 
lentlessly across wide areas; never was turned aside for 
the mere search of gold, or any other industrial ignis fatuus; 
went always with wife and children, making innumerable 
homes where none existed before; was careless of limitations 
or hardships; always the devotee of settled ideas and in' 
stitutions; standing ever for order and security. This per' 
sonified Pioneer was always a farmer with that inherent 
love for the soil without which no aggregation of men, 
however numerous or strong, has yet become a real people. 
With all our worship of the mechanical, we are in danger 
of forgetting this one fact that both as a nation and as 
a people our pestilent humors, faults, frailties, everything 
that must be lost in the process of man'making, have been 
filtered down into mother earth. 

This Pioneer lived in the ideal. Hard for him as was 
his particular present he felt intuitively that the future in 
this world as well as the next held something that humanity 
had long been waiting for. It did not easily mirror itself 
to his mental vision; but was as dear to his hope and 
expectation as the sunlight to his eyes. He felt, somehow, 
that he was building up a new segment of human sodety 
in which men would have a better outlook than ever be' 
fore. He was not thinking in terms of modem problems, 
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he was not going into rhapsody over some impossible 
Utopia; but, collectively, as well as individually, he did 
believe in aU sincerity, as human being should, that he was 
leaving behind him a world better than that into which 
he had come without consent or responsibility of his own. 
If this life sometimes seems to the student or the partici-' 
pator to be hard or unfeeling, if it strikes a metallic chord, 
once examine it with care and it is seen to be dear and 
honest in the belief that complete religious tolerance, real 
political liberty, a general desire for knowledge with a 
constantly expanding idea of how it can be attained, were 
worth any kind of effort or sacrifice. 

It is no cause for wonder that such aspirations, even if 
they were nothing else, should produce that intensity of 
character which has sometimes led to temporary failures 
or bred characteristics not wholly attractive. That the 
outward form should sometimes be so crude as to exdte 
laughter or ridicule, or to be weakening in itself, is not 
surprising when the number and variety of persons and 
interests are considered. When the seeming fanatidsm 
wore itself out there remained a courage, a sense of fidelity 
to truth and to duty done, that showed how honest excess 
may right itself and do penance for its blunders. If the 
medianism of life was simple; if it was thought better 
first to think of things and then do them rather than to 
talk endlessly about them; to investigate a delinquency 
or a failure and then to correct the one or avoid the other, 
rather than to refer them to some incompetent, self 'satisfied 
committee; to avoid hurtful technicalities and so to do 
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business promptly; then it will be proper to overlook many 
of the so-called graces, now exaggerated. It was what 
Lincoln loved to call “the common people” and Cleveland 
“the plain people of the land”, because it saw its way 
clearly and did its duty as opportunity afforded. There 
was not much need for veneer whether in social life or 
furniture. 

That, judged by the standards of to-day, there was an 
outward social barrenness cannot be denied; but the homes 
in which it was supposed to be foimd did produce men 
and women who when they went out into the world were 
able because of iimate character so to assimilate what it 
had to offer as to do their full part in its making, in its 
protection from harm, and in its steady improvement. 

Such qualities came out of these people because they 
were in them; and it is the more creditable that they should 
have developed, when dxiring this long journey the higher 
romance of the world left upon them practically no mark. 
During this long, painful journey of a race through a virgin 
forest, no fairies perpetuated themselves; no pixies in- 
terested, amused, or alarmed the innumerable children to 
whom all these gifts would have been the poetry of life; 
and no sprites played up and down the lofty trunks of 
trees, or through their spreading branches. So far as pos- 
sible the dour Puritanism of preceding generations had 
killed legends; and traditions, however fine, were refused 
the right to live or to perpetuate themselves. The imagina- 
tion was discouraged so far as it took the form of poem 
or novd; and yet it so survived in their rdigion, that these 
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suppressed gifts came back in due time in undiminished 
vigor. And yet there will always remain regret for the 
loss whida these generations of mankind suffered without 
even so much as knowing it. 

IKTELLECTUAL HIMBLEHESS AND POWER 

As THE Aryan race has made its way into the cold lati' 
tudes, so strongly contrasted with the hot climes in which 
man is supposed to have begun his pilgrimage; so it is 
often forgotten how this fact demonstrates that to make 
headway in such temperatures men must have about as 
much courage as they would need to go as soldiers into 
the bloodiest and most hotly^contested of wars. When every 
industry, even the most rudimentary, must be carried on 
in the face of the most severe of natural handicaps, the 
absence of warmth; when men and ani m als must have been 
inured to this exposure during many generations in order 
merdy to exist; when all the activities of life — economic, 
educational, social, religious — must be built up and main- 
tained in the face of this unconquerable rigor, some of 
the fundamental difficulties become fairly open to knowl- 
edge. When, after these handicaps have been overcome 
to such a degree that the regions of the earth, known as 
temperate but in reality a curious cross between the frigid 
and the torrid, have become those in which what is known 
as human progress has been most rapid and stable, then 
(he contribution made in the New World may fairly be 
measured. For, it is here alone in the vast area east of 
the middle North Cordilleras that the severity of the cold 
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is nowhere tempered or reduced by the influence of the 
ocean currents whidi have made the whole of Europe, in 
even higher latitudes, mild beyond American comparison. 

The knowledge of this fact accounts for the doubt so 
long expressed by students about the permanent adapt- 
ability of the white man to such a region. It is a question 
for which partial occupancy, during only four hundred 
years, does not furnish facts in sufficient number to war- 
rant dogmatism or finality. So, we have only to consider 
the result which shows that, whether previous races lived 
or died, flourished or degenerated here, it remains true that 
to all outward appearances the white man has successfully 
made his way into the most northerly reaches of the Amer- 
ican continent; and nowhere else has this success seemed 
greater than in this Middle West of the United States 
where tihe Pioneer passed through his struggles. 

How have these dwellers in Gk>d’s great outdoors ad- 
justed themselves to the things of die mind? What use 
did they make of the universal artistic heritage of men in 
its various forms of music, literature, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, and what contributions are they likely 
yet to make to their preservation or improvement? Is there 
anythir^ to indicate that the natural surroundings, the 
great broad plains, the mighty rivers, the fertile valleys, 
are to the people who live among them anything other than 
plains, rivers, and valleys? Arts pertain to men and not 
to nature. In all their forms they must develop around 
men. Nor do they take much cogniziance of mere natural 
resources. No enduring epic has been written with material 
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development as its theme; no statue can reproduce a moun' 
tain; no painting can delineate a river or a harbor; and 
no music can echo the cadences of a waterfall or an ocean. 
All must revolve about man and men whose figures or 
achievements must fire the imagination, Homer does, im 
deed, sing of the sea, but it is a sea conquered by man; 
Milton and Dante chant the glories of heaven and the 
pains of hell, but they are an earthly heaven and a sub' 
lunary hell peopled by men. Shakespeare cares naught for 
physical surroundings or conditions and only uses them 
as a stage whereon to set and exploit the acts and antics 
of men. 

So whatever the Pioneers may have attempted or done 
or aspired to do, the time has not yet come, and perhaps 
will not arrive for another century or two, to write a 
history of their mental achievements. Their mission, so 
far as creative power is concerned, has thus far been 
material. They have wrought in order to bring plenty 
to millions of human beings otherwise hungry, unclothed, 
or unsheltered — vast masses who, but for this beneficent 
bounty and the leadership that developed it, would either 
have suffered for the primary necessaries of physical life 
or would not have been bom into a beautiful world to 
do their duty as Gfod has given them to see it. 

The art of the world, however, is not limited to the 
painting, the marble figure, the metal um, the potter’s 
plate or bowl, or to the expression of the passions in a 
poem or on the stage. It came out in our Pioneers, as in 
all other people who have had it, in the making of objects 
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of common use. The ploughshare of the village blacksmith 
was often no less a thing of beauty than his remote pred- 
ecessor’s iron gate, hammered out, now for a memorial 
in a church, or then for the king in his palace, or again 
for the peasant in his cottage; the graceful wheds made 
by some \inknown Pioneer whedwright were in many cases 
no less artistic than those fashioned for the chariot of a 
Pharaoh or a Caesar; a whip handle or a whiplash, an axe 
handle or a wooden bread bowl, all esteemed for their 
utility, ware often as shapdy as some um which, resurrect- 
ed from an Egyptian or an Etruscan tomb, assumes a place 
of pride in a museum or a collector’s cabinet. Even in 
such an object of seeming ugliness as a worm fence there 
was often a delicacy and correctness that would have done 
aedit to an artist at any period of human history. So it 
was in the best harness and bridles; while even a medieval 
knight need not to have been ashamed dther of the form 
or distrustful of the comfort of the best saddle, often made 
by some remote artisan who had ndther overlooked nor 
disdained the element of beauty. 

Thus, looked at from the viewpoint of accepted stand- 
ards, generally those fixed by people long since passed 
away, much fine work went into the production of what 
the unthinking bdieve to be common or even mean. The 
pot or the um hid away in an Egyptian, a Greek, or an 
Etruscan grave to accommodate the dead during his dread 
joximey across the Styx had been made for his use when 
alive. So it was in the wilderness and on the prairie. The 
great mass of Grecian or other pottery was either con- 
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temptible or commonplace; but die best, made of an en' 
during material and devoted to holy or rdigious uses, sur- 
vived. The best of the Pioneer’s products may have been 
equally delicate in form; but, unhappily for its perpetuity, 
religion did not conjoin with sentiment to preserve it for 
a future time. So, while it is fashionable to sneer at die 
quality of some modem forms of the useful which are 
fully entitled to respect as having in them a fair degree 
of artistic design and finish, it is never safe to beHtde the 
graces. 

It is to be feared that, in these days, there prevails 
often a sham luxury for which many of its beneficiaries 
are unprepared by the necessary discipline of generations, 
so that many of these persons fondly think themselves 
intelligent when, as Lowell says, they see only “the arti- 
ficial results of culture” without its realities. They are 
prone to overlook the sturdy manhood of the men who 
made possible the best of the present. Many of these 
successors now deign to patronize and thereby to reproach 
their ancestors on the same scenes for their lack of out- 
ward opportunity and to bewail their devotion to the 
material development upon which they diemsdves are de- 
pendent for what they have or imagine themselves to have. 
They forget that the man in the cottage now had con- 
veniences or aids once denied to the man in the Palace 
or the Hall and that, in either, the thing which counts 
and makes for progress is, after all, the man, and not the 
shape or size of the building he lives in, or the so-called 
conveniences that surround him. There is little to show 
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that, so far as malring additions to them is concerned, these 
narrow critics, with all their boasted intelligence, are not 
quite as much strangers to the great poem, the inspiring 
prose writing or oration, the outstanding painting, or the 
loftiest music, as were the humble predecessors whom they 
contemn. It would also be safe to assume that the latter 
knew much less than the former about the dangerous move- 
ments behind the cheap agitators of the time or of the 
tenth rate, useless novels or poems of their own or any 
other age. 

THE PIOHEER PLAIH BUT HOT PRIMITIVE 

We must take these people as they were and are. No 
more than any other generation of men can they be con- 
fused with ideal creatures living in some imagined world. 
It is enough to know that they carried into still newer 
and stranger scenes the virtues inherent for nearly two 
thousand years in the race to which they bdonged and 
in the religion they professed. Perhaps more distinctively 
than ever before they found themselves closely related to 
the soil through which, after the universal manner of men, 
they filtered their worst humors. If they were narrow 
in religion, fanatical in politics, provincial in manners, 
these qualities were the product of a rough, isolated en- 
vironment rather than of their own weaknesses. They 
were saved by their innate broad qualities, by their re- 
currence to that closer communion with nature which has 
so often been the grace that has saved peoples. Such men 
may lose the gift, known to the courtier as charm, but so 
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long as they retain their original vigor and pristine honesty, 
the finer quality is never so lost that opportunity does not 
revive or restore it. 

The tendency of manual toil to repress the imagination 
or mental grasp has not been potent here by reason of 
the fact that the character of the people was too strong. 
Freed from the threat of the despot, the lash of the over- 
seer, the greed of the landlord, the impulse of the mob 
spirit, and the spectacular, will-o’-the-wisp rewards which 
lure the gold-seeker, the ambition, energy, and outlook of 
the home-maker have preserved the mind and the heart 
even in the joys and sorrows, the hardships and triumphs 
of wilderness and prairie. It is a mistake to think of this 
American Pioneer life as primitive. It was plain and un- 
pretentious; but in its essentials it included, in the poten- 
tialities of the one generation and the realities of its suc- 
cessors, the mental and moral impulses, the devotion to 
liberty and free institutions which were the component 
parts of the great life of the world. It was behind the time 
that was to come in individual bathtubs, in running water 
in houses, in intricate machinery, in artificial light and 
heat, and in other highly convenient developments, but 
was quite its equal in serious purpose and in the interest 
of its governing element among men and women in the 
best available things. 

If they were provincial in the narrow sense in which 
this word is often used, if they were concerned mainly with 
the things arotmd them, it is still difficult to find anywhere 
a people in whom this characteristic is not leading and 
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dominant. It was not to be expected that they could see 
or foresee the devastation, the hate, the rancor, of the 
Civil War, then only a few years in front of them. But 
who did? Who even among the millions of their overwise 
successors saw or foresaw the Great War through which 
the world has just passed? Prophets do not seem to be 
over-plentiful whether they are sought on prairies or in 
woods, or in the most densely populated districts known 
to mankind. It is well to talk about vision : but suppose 
that, after aU, it sees nothing! 

It is common to pity these people for their isolation — 
forgetful of the fact that in this lay much of their strength. 
It was what they both wanted and needed. They would 
have resented the waste of time incident to modem so- 
ciety; would have shunned the purposeless movements that 
weaken individuals, tire out multitudes, and invite peril 
to ideas and institutions; diey would have resented the 
idle chatter that makes so many people think themselves 
orators or conversationalists when, in reality, they have 
only the gifts common to the parrot, the town crier, or 
the auctioneer; they may have lacked the theatrical, but 
the drama of life with its varying comedy and tragedy 
unfolded itsdf for them and they saw it. Often they made 
it for themselves; if they did not talk overmuch about 
history they were not slow to do their part in its making; 
they did not have to pursue nature study as a fad because, 
by their intimate contact with the real thing, it was too 
familiar, too dear, to be merely written or talked about : 
not one of them had any more doubts about his own 
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origin, or that of the earth, sun, and planets, of sea or 
stream, of fruit or flowers, of every dod or stone, of every 
blade of grass, or of the succession of the seasons, than 
he had of each blessing or curse that came to him. He 
did not presume to analyze or to question any of these; 
he simply accepted and enjoyed or shuddered, looking 
upon them as having been made for his use, or for his 
pleasxire or punishment. 

He accepted them all and was thankful. Like his coun' 
trymen, each had his share of that extra drop of nervous 
force which Higginson assigns to the American, and he 
used it to such advantage as he could; it was not given 
to him to do more. He and all these men did, indeed, 
plough a lonely furrow; the silence of a world surroxmded 
them; without a field for the proper exercise of the thing 
called education, they had little of it; but with their 
faults, deficiencies, and oversights, they delighted in the 
work set for them and did it with a joy and enthusiasm 
seldom seen among men. 
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THE GROWTH OF HATIOHALlTr 

Emerging from the simple surroundings the Pioneer region 
must hereafter be considered from a broader and different 
point of view. With the Presidential election of 1860 it 
was plunged into conditions wholly new and strange. With- 
out premonition or preparation; without thought or will 
of its own; with no power to resist or to modify events; 
in the midst of an activity unexampled in its brief history; 
and with its temper and all its conquests so peaceful that 
it had never seripusly thought enmity possible, it found 
itself thrown, all at once, into one of the most destructive 
civil wars known to men. 

Its people had long been part of their common country 
and, together with their neighbors and associates every- 
where, had prayed for peace; they themselves had been 
the creatures and the beneficiaries of compromised differ- 
ences; they had deceived themselves and the world with 
their assurances of a permanent settlement of contentious 
questions raised by others; only to find that their hopes 
were futile, their prayers unanswered, and their assurances 
of brotherly good will only so many thick clouds which 
nothing could pierce or brighten. 

The slow spread of the spirit of nationality in the United 
States is not always recognised or appreciated. It was very 
well to have a Federal government, but it wras easy to for- 
get that, instead of being something that had created it- 
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self or fallen from the heavens, it was a machine made 
in response to a seemingly imperious necessity by the 
States themselves. Probably aside from Washington, Frank' 
lin, Madison, and Hamilton few of die men who made 
up the Convention of 1787, and almost none of the mem' 
bers of those separate bodies whidi, in the original thirteen 
States, ratified and accepted this instrument ever so much 
as suspected that they were making a machine which would 
in due time become a master, when to outward view and 
profession it was only meant to be the servant. 

It was only natural that a people, accustomed during 
sis generations to protect themselves and even widiout 
hindrance from the top to persecute others, with the habit 
as well as the necessity of looking out for their economic 
good or ill without either asking or giving help, should 
take a long time to learn the virtue of a larger association 
than that of the simple, powerless kind to which they had 
committed themsdves. The patriotism that has both the 
ability and the intelligence to look out for distant associates 
and place them on an equality with itself is not developed 
in a day, or as the result of a seeming desire among some 
of its constituent numbers. 

It was not long before insurrection broke out in Penn' 
sylvania; and, even thirty years after the adoption of the 
Constitution, the Hartford Convention made a studied, 
though happily an unsuccessful attempt to involve New 
England in a separation movement. Even that closing of 
the Hps of Chief Justice Marshall’s relentless vise was not 
able to avert the demonstration that South Carolina made 
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in the days of nullification. These movements showed how 
strong were the cords which bind men to an accustomed 
provincialism and how weak the Union seemed to be out- 
wardly. The time had not yet come when commercial 
routes were so much stronger than neighborhood sentiment 
that they forged the unbreakable chain of Union. 

In the Pioneer area, Union was not only a necessity 
but its people had never known anything else. Its new 
Commonwealths, as they were formed, were the children 
of the Federal Constitution. Under its workings they had 
organization and their people protection. They were not 
compelled wholly to fight their own battles as Vincennes 
under the Confederation and later Tippecanoe and the 
Thames under the Constitution well attested. As they 
had no experience or knowledge of monarcihy, and knew 
nothing of the strong jealousies that had torn the thirteen 
colonies, so as children of the Union dependent upon it 
for protection to life and property and upon its restless 
population for recruits, they came to know it as a foster- 
ing mother and were attached to it accordingly. In a strict 
sense, the party words, “Federalist” and “Republican”, 
never crossed the Alleghenies, the first strong stirrings 
of nationalism taking the place of old and dead names. 
Besides, the domination in national politics of Virginia 
favored the migration, overwhelmingly, of a population 
from the Soulliem and Middle States. The whole pioneer 
region became Jeffersonian, although it was not long be- 
fore modifications of the dominating Virginia ideas began 
to develop. 
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TO FORM A MORE PERFECT UHIOH 

The setdements throughout the whole region were off- 
shoots or branches of those in Tennessee and Kentucky 
made by men with the same motives, and the resulting 
character was the same. In each of these there came to 
the front at almost the same time two leaders who, destined 
to be lifelong rivals, were as one in that almost fanatical 
attachment to the Union which from their earliest common 
activities marked the careers of Andrew Jackson and Henry 
Clay. Each, in his way, thought of little else; and this 
agreement in motive, however marked the difference in 
method, continued during the nearly half a century of 
work and influence that remained to them in common. 
In reality (though outwardly in rivalry even at enmity) 
they fixed the sentiment of the new States that grew out 
of the early settlements. West of the Alleghenies, whether 
it took the form in one case of a grapple with nullification 
or in the other the successful effort to prevent disruption 
by the enactment of the Missouri Compromise, the effect 
was the same. There was never a suggestion of under- 
standing and cooperation between them; but if they and 
their adherents had met every day as sworn friends their 
efforts could not have been more effective in creating the 
spirit of a Union, unbroken and unbreakable. 

Thus the patriotism of the earlier days became so in- 
grained tihat the Kentucky Resolutions would not have 
been possible after the early years of the nineteenth century 
when the center of political gravity was gradually shifting 
along with die center of population. It was a natural 
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growth as men pushed their way into the wilds of forest 
or prairie. State and neighborhood pride did indeed re- 
main; but it was soon found that this was not inconsistent 
with the larger devotion to the Federal Union, The in- 
tense opposition to Great Britain that had developed in 
these young settlements, then took the opposite form of 
passionate attachment to the central government which 
was the logical outcome of the War for Independence. 

These people dated everything from this first war with 
Great Britain. For them, there was none of that formative 
political period of nearly two hundred years which had 
fixed the character of colonial growth. When compared 
with this war, even their own stem contests with nature 
and savages took on a secondary importance; while its 
successor, in which they bore such a creditable part, gave 
them the very exaggeration of patriotic devotion to the 
Union which had been created out of the first armed con- 
flict and preserved as the result of the second. That this 
attachment had in it truculent features was only natural 
in a people assembled upon new scenes with few large 
issues to engage their attention; but its effects upon them- 
selves and its reflex influence upon the whole country so 
struck their imagination that no disunion movement (even 
that early fiasco of Burr which so nearly affected them 
geographically that it might well have made its appeal) 
was able to shake their allegiance. 

The Pioneer was able, too, to escape from that reem- 
descence of the Puritan traditions which began about 1820 
and was carried on with an intensity worthy of more 
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modem methods for agitation and propagandism. The 
Pioneer was not to be turned aside from his work by a 
movement of which only the echoes reached him. The 
birth of the literary gift which produced as its first result 
a group of writers and orators who did not acquire much 
influence in these remote regions so long as almost nobody 
came out from New England to help in the one thing 
needful : the great work of material conquest. So, the 
settler went along with his narrow religious manifestations 
and his imperfect educational system in the long run losing 
much. But he still preserved his traditional political ideas 
and held to his conceptions of duty to the whole country. 

The one idea which during this period moved the Pioneer 
outside his own immediate concerns and needs was the 
Union. “Our Federal Union : it must be preserved” of 
Jackson thus links itself in the most direct way with Lim 
coin’s later declaration, “My paramount object in this 
struggle is to save the Union.” One is the corollary of 
the other, and both were the logical conclusions of the 
Pioneer genius. 

It was this ingrained idea that in the end was so to 
buttress the Union with the support that would secure 
it from destruction; it is this influence that I desire to con- 
sider in the space which I shall give to the consideration 
of its work in the war which finally came to test the fabric 
woven in the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. And yet, 
the strange thing bade of this idea is that until 1861 the 
Federal government was so remote from these people that 
it was little more than an abstraction. Accustomed to pro- 
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tect themselves, they had so little idea of the actual or 
potential military power of the Federal government that 
probably not one in a hundred thousand of the entire 
popxdation had ever seen the blue coat of a regular soldier. 
The Mexican War, closed nearly a half a generation before, 
had been simple and short-lived. The numbers engaged 
were small; and the survivors so sank back into the duties 
of citizenship that the raising and the achievements of the 
quickly disbanded army were almost as unconscious as the 
breathing of the air. 

A case in the Federal courts from these new States was 
for long an almost unheard of event. There was no national 
currency, and the coins bearing the government super- 
scription were few and hard to get. There were no income 
assessments or taxes, no internal revenue collectors, no 
pension agents, no bank examinations, no direct knowl- 
edge of the customs taxes, no serious interference by Fed- 
eral ofiEce-holders in local or State politics, no civil service 
reform or examinations, few railroads and no Interstate 
Commerce Commissions, and no secret agents or the al- 
most thousand and one agencies by which the central gov- 
ernment is now exploited. Even a Presidential election, 
though nominally national, was then in reality as it still 
remains in name an affair of State law and direction. 
Practically the only agency which announced the presence 
of the general government was the mail carrier on his 
route from one county to another, or the primitive post 
office because even then there was not in 1861 a dozen 
postmen in the ten States of the West. Certainly, if Jef- 
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ferson’s mavim be true that “That is the best government 
which governs least”, its illustration is found in the con' 
ditions then existing, not only among the people of 
these thinly'peopled communities but throughout the en' 
tire country. 

COMPLETE LACK OF PREPAREDNESS 

It has been almost impossible in dealing with the Civil 
War to follow the course of events to its logical resxdts. 
No man who was neither in it nor of it can know die 
whole truth and most of those thus dose to it have been 
deterred by one motive or anodier from the attempt. There 
have been an endless procession of treatises on its strategy 
(the what of warfare) and critidsms akin in number to 
the sands of the seashore about its tactics (the when or 
how of die military art) of this or that general; and in 
many cases the difference between those great plans which 
make the former, and that routine execution which entered 
into the latter, are sadly confused. 

When the war began, the absence of readiness on one 
side or the other was about equal. Even the persistent 
representation that John B. Floyd, Secretary of War under 
Buchanan, had sent all the good arms and munitions South 
did not survive when James Ford Rhodes subjected it 
to analysis. The same was true of the relative number 
of West Point graduates who took the Southern side. 
It has long been dear that, if an3^hing, the North had 
much the better of it even in comparison to population, 
though perhaps by the action of Robert E. L^, Thomas 
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J. (Stonewall) Jackson, Albert Sydney Johnston, and 
Joseph E. Johnston, it was rather outclassed in quality 
during the opening months, or until the distinctive military 
leaders of the North could be called badk — men who 
like Grant and Sherman had passed into civil life for which 
so many more opportunities presented themselves than in 
the South.* 

The regular army, though small, had, perhaps, every' 
thing considered, as high an order of efficiency as at any 
time in its history or in any army in the world whatever 
its sijje. Since the establishment of the Military Academy, 
where the method of selection was as rigid as the training, 
the quality of the American regular army left little to be 
desired. It was so small that it had been kept almost wholly 
free from the two elements that are the bane of military 
establishments ; party and female influence. It was, there' 
fore, able through its methods of selecting cadets to com' 
mand the best the country had. In this condition, it 
plunged into the Civil War; and with such high useful' 
ness, its members on both sides made and maintained its 
record and prestige during the successive campaigns of 
four years. 

♦The strength of the Regular Army of the United States on 
April 1st, 1861, was 1,074 officers, and 16,507 enlisted men. A 
list of the officers of the Regular Army, 283 in number, who re- 
signed after November Ist, 1860 and joined the Confederate Army 
is shown in Heitman’s Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army, Vol. II, pages 180-184. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War, the enlisted men of the United States Army, with 
few exceptions, remained loyal to the United States Government. 
— Letter to the author from General P. C. Harris, Acting Ad- 
jutant General, September 21, 1918. 
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In the Civil War the difficulty lay much deeper. It was 
more than \inpreparedness that had to be met : it was the 
decline of the mili tary spirit to such a degree that it was 
nearly extinct. From the James, the Merrimac, and the 
Hudson, to the Tennessee, the Kentucky, and the Wabash, 
in early days the organised company was always ready 
for an emergency whether it was the fighting of Indians, 
English, or French, and the annual muster day remained 
one of the few recognised and observed holidays. Even 
against the opposition of that convinced truculent pacifist, 
the Quaker, Pennsylvania somehow managed to defend 
herself from aggression or to afford some protection to the 
settler on its then remote frontiers. The arms were simple 
and primitive in keeping with the time; but the knowledge 
of how to use them, the courage, the neighborliness, and 
the local patriotism, were so strongly developed that a call 
for volunteers was everywhere answered without dday or 
question; and the spirit of real discipUne, difficult as it 
was to arouse, was still sufficient to produce effective drill. 

After Tecumseh and his ambitious, far'reaching con' 
federacy came to a delayed but foredoomed failure, this 
discipline fell into disuse. With the removal of danger 
from the Indian, the military spirit became dormant. Work' 
ing along the well recognised lines of least resistance, there 
seemed to be no good reason for maintaining costly methods 
of training or for giving time and attention to perils which 
remained only as memories. So the militia company passed 
out of existence and the picturesque muster day fell into 
disuse. The most serious tendency of all followed as the 
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sense of discipline, the willingness to submit to authority, 
also dedined. The farther west the Pioneer went, the 
more assertive and independent he became in this matter 
of submitting his will to that of another.* He was no less 
loyal than before to society but cooperation widr his 
neighbor took on new forms. With this spirit the blood' 
thirstiness which for generations had prompted the killing 
of Indians, whether it was either necessary or politic, and 
the old'time personal recklessness wore themselves out be' 
cause there was no longer anything to prompt them. 

As a result of these new devdopments in the spirit of 
the Pioneer, or rather in his needs, probably no people in 
history has been less fitted to enter upon a civil war (one 
of those wasting contests that rack civilniation) than those 


* The behavior of these raw levies . . . diows that they require 
a long discipline before they are fit for the routine endurance of 
the soldier. Even when fresh from their homes they can be trusted 
to take punishment and to strike hard blows; but they have too 
much individuality to stand the continued trials of the march. 
They have been too much accustomed to be a law unto themselves 
to make them patient in the dull round of toil which makes up 
the life of the soldier until they have been well and carefully dis- 
ciplined. — N. S. Shaler’s Kentuc\y, p. 163. 

The frontier virtue of independence and of impatience of out- 
side direction found a particularly vicious expression in the frontier 
abhorrence of regular troops, and advocacy of a hopelessly feeble 
militia system . . . which they loudly proclaimed to be Ae only 
proper mode of national defence. While in the actual presence of 
the Indians the stem necessities of border warfare forced the 
frontiersmen into a certain semblance of dirapline ... but in the 
days of peace the men who had taken part in Indian fighting cared 
but little to attend the musters, and left them more and more to 
be turned into mere scenes of horseplay. — Theodore Roosevelt’s 
The "Winning of the West (Standard Library Edition), Vol. IV, 
pp. 245, 246. 
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of the West in the spring of 1861 . It had a devotion to 
the Union that was beyond question and probably stronger 
than that found anywhere dse. But, in the absence of 
formal organisation, with the ingrained fear of standing 
armies diat had long been deeply seated in the race, with 
practically no formal companies or regiments, with a stray 
rude policeman, with only an occasional demand for even 
a posse comitatus, there was little from the mountains to 
the Missouri and Tennessee rivers to remind any man 
that he had to defend himself or his neighbors from assault. 
It was the happy hunting ground of the sheriff and 
the constable without much more for either to do than 
assert an authority that almost maintained itself. So, as 
each company volunteered, panoplied round about by a 
loyalty and an enthusiasm that were wholly admirable in 
intention, it was a body military in form but without a 
natural or recognised head. There were neighborhood 
leaders in plenty (men respected for their high qualities), 
but as more than twenty-eight per cent of the prospective 
Federal armies was to be made up of boys between eighteen 
and twenty-two and sixty per cent of it of men under 
twenty-five there was little military call for the prominent 
citisens who, whatever their seal and patriotism, had 
passed the fatal age of thirty-five or forty. 

As to the material for the higher officers necessary 
to plan and direct operations, nothing could have been 
more fortunate than the Mexican War. Narrow and petty 
as that contest had been, discreditable though it was in 
inception and purpose, it yet brought opportunity and ex- 
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perience to as competent a small group of young men as 
any nation ever found among its defenders. It first showed 
what West Point as a military school could do. The story 
of the Civil War, on both the Union and Confederate 
sides, is told in the long list of volunteers who, having 
come out of political mismanagement in the conduct of 
the Mexican War, had had a practical military experience 
in their earliest days of service. In 1861 they were mostly 
around forty or forty'five years of age. It is true that 
many of them failed; but when compared with that sad 
tale of volunteer and political inefficiency, in which so many 
well-meaning persons placed their trust, the strategy and 
the tactics of the struggle between 1861 and 1865 reflect 
the highest credit upon our people whether Federal or 
Confederate. 

HOW VOLUNTEER OFFICERS WERE CHOSEH 

But there is another side to the story. The Mexican War 
had closed fourteen years before, and of the 112,000 regu- 
lars, volunteers, and militia engaged in it probably more 
than half the survivors were then living in the ten States 
of the Pioneer area. The original contribution of the West 
had been fairly disproportionate to population, but the 
number living within its limits was swelled by many addi- 
tional thousands who had been drawn from every direction 
because it was the only available northern territory then 
open in which 160-acre land warrants could be located. 
A large number of these men, mostly privates, were still 
under thirty-five years of age. As a rule they had prob- 
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ably never thought or heard of tactics from the day of 
their honorable discharge until the call to arms came again. 
But, drill-masters must be found however closely they 
might be in kinship to the historic hay-foot, straw-foot 
order. So, while broomsticks and fork and hoe-handles 
were in plenty as a substitute for guns, the modest Mexi- 
can veteran private found himself aU at once in high favor. 

The system which permitted companies to choose their 
own officers remained in vogue during the first year or 
so, so that the confiding young neighbors who had en- 
listed proceeded to elect — nothing was known of any 
way of naming volunteer officers other than by vote — 
these soldiers of supposed experience to drill them and 
to lead them into battle afterwards. Among the early 
commissioned officers were some illiterates — men who 
could no more make or keep a company roster than they 
could perform any other impossible act. Others, indeed 
the majority, had almost no qualifications for leadership; 
so, these companies soon saw that by comparison with 
other and newer organisations they were getting no dis- 
cipUne worth the name; and they recognised still more 
clearly when they became parts of brigades in encamp- 
ments that the method was a failure. It was natural that 
dissatisfaction should arise in the ranks and among the 
people as rapidly as these deficiencies became known. 

Another dement, akin to the choice of Mexican veter- 
ans, was the preference for a good many Germans and 
some Hungarians who, having seen service in the wild 
revolutionary movements of the 1848 period were at least 
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thought to come up to the Dogberry standard of being 
“the most senseless and fit” for military preferment. It was 
overlooked that these men were not only privates but 
either unwilling soldiers in a system of universal service 
or in rebellion against authority. They had additional 
qualifications for assuring quick failure by the fact that 
they were foreigners, when the American of that day 
was little inclined either to wdcome, obey, or even respect 
any other than a native. These latter experiments soon 
demonstrated that the foreign element might do very well 
in the ranks, but was generally a failure when given author- 
ity, however small, over mixed organiziations. 

During the first two years there were so many changes 
in company officers that if there had been anything other 
than an almost universal inefficiency the demoralisation 
would have been complete. Gradually something Hke order 
came out of the almost universal chaos, but the over-rapid 
promotion of privates to fill so many vacancies also had 
in it elements of danger. The net result of these methods 
of seeking irdlitary leaders among the junior commissioned 
officers, was by the bloody process of killing off by bullets 
and disease some thousands of fine young privates while 
waiting for the dusive gift of leadership. The indiscipline 
was, of course, the most serious of all drawbacks; but if, 
from the beginning, officers bdow the rank of major could 
have been found, men worthy of confidence, the men in 
the ranks would have responded to kind but firm treat- 
ment and have made themsdves into an efficient army in 
at least half the time actually consumed. 
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BEG1KNMGS AND GROWTH OF PARTISANSHIP 

The higher organi2;ation was weak in another direction. 
The newly gathered regiments hurried to the front in 
the first shock of arms, when patriotic sentiment was 
deeper and less showy than it soon became, were, in spite 
of the drawbacks mentioned, officered by men as fairly 
strong as each State or district could furnish. Neither 
some imagined roilitary service, nor political position cut 
a figure in any large and determining way. They were 
the sensible, capable men of the time who, having done 
well all other work that came their way, were now ready 
and willing to do their best as soldiers. The fact was soon 
duly recognized that the country was engaged in a serious 
war and that talent and capacity for command were ne-' 
cessities. So, for a time, party politics and faction were 
almost stilled and from every State in the Pioneer region 
the best men were sought and given a fair chance to show 
what was in them; but, everywhere, after fifteen or twenty 
regiments had gone out from each State and the mass of 
active, selfish politicians realized that it brou^t some 
distinction as well as some profit to be a colonel, a lieuten- 
ant'colonel, or a major, the conditions changed, and it be' 
came a matter of course to seek these offices through the 
medium of the party in power — in other words, to make 
them part of the spoils of political victory. 

Not only were the newer regiments commissioned al' 
most wholly with partisans, but the older officers, what' 
ever their alignment, fairly better qualified each month 
for their work, found themselves passed over by juniors 
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or incompetents more ambitious for political than for 
military promotion, rmtil the majority of the new brigadier^ 
generals, colonels, and lieutenant-colonels no longer repre- 
sented the best men available for the prosecution of the 
war to a victorious end. In some States the conditions were 
worse than in others, but none in the Pioneer area escaped 
from the prevailing demoralization until favoritism, some- 
times personal but more often partisan, became a fixed 
element in the granting of commissions by Governors who, 
chosen originally for peace duties and not for those of war, 
soon put themselves at the head of the party machinery 
coming just then by reason of the wide distribution of 
new authority and increased pay into a meaning and force 
which these people had never before known. Everywhere, 
in Federal, State, or county offices, thousands of men 
using the opportunities they suddenly discovered, adopted 
as their motto Strafford’s “Thorough” and applied it re- 
lentlessly within the limits of their power. Human in- 
genuity was at once taxed to the utmost to make new 
plans for aggression, either political or financial — some- 
thing that could be turned to personal advantage. There 
were honorable exceptions and many of them, although 
the proportion who were honest, competent, and unselfish 
was small. 

Endless eulogies have been pronounced upon the so- 
called war governors, but in this great region of the loyal 
West which first and last furnished directly and indirectly 
one-half of the armies of the Union, there is no known 
exception to the conclusion that every one was laying 
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wires for the succession to himself, or for Section to the 
United States Senate. In many cases attainment of the 
latter was long deferred but the remoter the satisfaction 
of each aspiration, the more time these men had in which 
to demoralizie the military service. When the situation is 
analyzed in tibe light of history practically only two of 
these much lauded Governors (Andrew of Massachusetts 
and Curtin of Pennsylvania) are at all worthy of the 
praise lavished upon them. 

Morton of Indiana was active, but he was driven by 
a reckless personal ambition and a sinister character into 
the most serious excesses — acts which, if his career as 
Governor is massed with his later service as Senator, put 
him outside the pale of serious consideration in the high 
court of history. 

Generally speaking they were nobodies, well-meaning 
in the days of peace when lines of activity were well de- 
fined and powers small, but wholly \anfitted either in char- 
acter or attainments for the new times that tried men’s 
souls. Often they were opportunists who appealed to the 
hate and radicalism which soon dominated the period. 
They had enough ability to give expression to the rancor 
of the day, to suspect every man who uttered a word of 
criticism, or even asked a question that did not square 
with the new interpretations dictated by force. In the 
whole list of Pioneer war Governors from Ohio, West, 
North, or South, not one showed the tact, the diplomacy, 
or the unselfishness that recognized the new hard conditions 
which had suddenly developed and had led to war. None 
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of these men seemed to have the gift or the desire to smooth 
down differences or adjust clashing ideas, or knew how best 
to meet a great crisis. The speeches and actions of these 
officers, all at once multiplied many times over in power 
as well as in number, were thrown into the superheated 
caldron of hate, with results that did not even begin seri- 
ously to disappear until a full score of years had passed 
after the struggle at arms ended. 

It is thus almost impossible to understand, without hav- 
ing seen it, the extent to which the Civil War after the 
dections of 1862 became political, or to reali 2 ;e the shame- 
lessness with which party was used for personal or narrow 
purposes. This was perhaps shown more strikingly in the 
Pioneer region than anywhere else because passions there 
had gradually become more thoroughly centered in partisan- 
ship than anywhere else. The fundamental differences be- 
tween the parties then existing never had had much force. 
Federalism had never been more than a torso, and the 
original republicanism of Jefferson, which disappeared in 
the days of the younger Adams, did not even become a 
democracy as it tended to do in the older parts of the 
Union. It was succeeded by Jacksonism, more a personal 
than a political creed, which never lost its hold or per- 
mitted the growth of a real opposition. The Whig party 
was an anomaly in that it was never able to pull itself 
into power under its leader. 

Whatever it might do, Henry Clay, the natural foil of 
Andrew Jachson but in reality his enforced lieutenant in 
the creation and maintenance of Uruon sentiment, was 
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never able to tnaWe either him self or his ideas dominant. 
Looked at from a personal point of view, he was the most 
attractive figure thus far seen in our political life, but the 
sturdiness of character of Jackson, the unreasoning idolatry, 
the high place the latter filled in the popular imagination, 
could never be overcome. Clay’s services to the Union, 
great as they were, could never be capitalized. While he 
could preach with a charm never known before or since, 
Jackson had the official sanction, the unified sentiment, and 
the truculence that fitted into his time. It was both dif' 
ficult and very well to be the architect of the Missouri 
Compromise and to devise and support every other measure 
or idea that would discourage disunion; but these were 
after all only merged into the power widded by Jackson 
in the nullification crisis. So, no real opposition to the 
strong personal party was possible of organization until 
four years after Clay’s death; and even this was doomed 
to failure before the people of the whole country in spite 
of a more favorable reception in the Pioneer region than 
in any other great section. 

CHAHOES m. PARTT ALIGMMEKT 

As A result the Republican party came into power with 
a legal and an dectoral majority but in a decided popular 
minority, with an unknown, untried leader who was at 
once brought face to face with problems requiring sub 
stantial unity and an understanding as complete as popular 
government makes possible. Lincoln had these gifts in a 
high degree; but in the very nature of the case he was as 
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lacking in popular understanding as he was in the executive 
experience which counts for so much as giving confidence 
in a great crisis. He was pulled and hauled in every di- 
rection and had practically little really unselfish hdp. His 
party was new, raw, and undisciplined, without cohesion, 
with no unity between any two States, ■without any gen- 
eral sense of responsibility. With all these drawbacks, 
it faced secession. With one or two exceptions (probably 
Seward and Welles), the Cabinet officers chosen were 
ambitious State politicians, accustomed to bend to every 
passing wind of doctrine, timid, without commanding 
ability, having the power of utterance but without voices 
that could penetrate to the whole people. As a natural 
effect both Lincoln and his official advisers were lost in 
the indecision, the inefficiency, and the intdlectual coward- 
ice and dishonesty of their time.* This -was not an en- 
couraging state of the public mind when brought face to 
face with the insurgents who, weak as they were, knew 
what they wanted and seldom failed to act as a unit. 

But the response of the North, even to the discordant 
appeal made to it by a heterogeneous series of leaders, -was 
marked by a unanimity probably unparalleled in the his- 
tory of civil wars. This great section (no longer a section 
but a country) driven though it had been by false leaders, 

* “It is an unexampled experience that we are having now, 
and a striking development of the democratic principle, of great 
historic deeds being accomplished, and moral principles working 
out their results, without one great man to do the deeds or to 
manifest the principle in himself.” Letters of Charles Eliot Thorton, 
Vol. I, pp. 243-244. 
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lectured by fanatics, and led by insincere politicians prac- 
tically rose as one man. Without regard to former opinion 
or affiliation, Democrats, Republicans, Americans, even the 
majority of the professional abolitionists, outside the noisy 
and the noisome, all at once echoed the time-honored cries 
of Jackson and Clay and their followers for the Union. 
They flocked into the Federal armies as if they had always 
been members of a single, compact body; the best men 
took their places automatically as natural leaders in their 
several neighborhoods; they responded with taxes freely 
levied and contributions cheerfully paid; they turned over 
to the Federal government the machinery of States, coun- 
ties, and townships until in 1863 it was impossible in every 
State in the North to decide whether these composite 
armies, thus hastily and voluntarily mobilised, contained 
Democrats or Republicans in the greater number. By this 
time hesitation had almost disappeared, many of the original 
weak officials had been retired either into private life or 
their natural nothingness, and best and most necessary of 
all a leader had been developed and recognized in Lincoln, 
so that the nation had fairly found itself. 

It was just at this time that narrow and petty politics 
asserted itself in party contests. It was then that the 
politicians, everywhere, probably more especially in the 
Pioneer region, started in to turn this mighty struggle for 
life into an orgy. In the Union itself, in the management 
of the army from the top, in the control of regiments, 
battalions, and companies down in the States, in the choice 
of officers from lieutenants to generals, in the award of 
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contracts, in all the civil relations, even down into pro' 
scription in private life, the lowest and meanest of methods 
were attempted at every turn, often with apparent succras. 
The smaller contests, the voting of soldiers in camp or field, 
the appointment of recruiting and drilling officers, the in' 
terference with elections, national. State, or local, was 
given over almost uniformly to the most truculent of 
partisans. No place was so small as to be overlooked. No 
State was too insignificant to attract the selfish attention 
of some faithful tool. No Democrat, whether he was 
fighting in the ranks or at the head of a company, battery, 
battalion, regiment, brigade, or corps, or serving in public 
life, or doing useful loyal work down in his neighborhood, 
was free from suspicion if for a moment he hesitated to 
proclaim his support of such methods, or if in even the 
most remote of times or places he expressed the simplest 
doubt of the wisdom not of Lincoln or Stanton or the 
general government, but of even the smallest official, mili' 
tary or civil, under whose influence or jurisdiction he 
might come or be placed. 

Freedom of speech if it was directed in the mildest way 
against a policy or an official, however high the character 
of the protestant or aitic, was subject to the distorted 
report of a jealous or ziealous chance eavesdropper, or the 
espionage of an official or voluntary spy. This spirit and 
its resulting acts ran down into the smallest neighborhoods 
and even sought to txjm one member of a family against 
another. If there was anywhere a turncoat from any 
minority party (and this was one of the strongest ten- 
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dendes of the time) he was the worst of offenders against 
his old assodates, so that the terrorism inddent to the for- 
gotten days of religious persecution never furnished a pre- 
cedent that was not emulated or followed in detail. 

THE UJilOH WAS MAIHTAIHED 

In spite of aU these crimes against liberty and decency 
the cause of the Union finally won; but at a cost both 
material and moral that can never be calculated. That 
Lincoln could have stopped these methods is as distincdy 
true as it is to say that Hastings or Clive, Napoleon or 
Kaiser Wilhelm could have prevented the crimes and atro- 
cities inddent to their work or activities. He was distinct- 
ly human and ambitious beyond the limits of most men 
raised to power in a modem republic. He was well-mean- 
ing, self-centered, lacking in resolution until resolution was 
forced upon him, living a londy, almost a desolate life, 
with little more of insight into the future than the partisan 
usually has, availing himself, generally unwillingly, of the 
advice and the help that he always distrusted and feared, 
doing sometimes what he could, but mostly what he 
thought he must, he would no more have expected to be 
turned into the modem mj^th that he has become than he 
would have nominated himself for a demi-god. He was 
a very human, well-meaning man, of large moral and 
mental proportions, entrusted with great power in a period 
vital to the history of mankind. It was his fortune, after 
all, to illustrate Lord Roseberry’s terrible judgment about 
England and thus to “muddle through somdiow.” 
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As illustrative of the unfair and unrelenting partisan*- 
ship of the war period which was everywhere the same, 
I print herewith as a note, a letter written in 1864 by 
a chairman of a party committee in New Hampshire to 
an army oflScer in New York.* The writer of the letter 
was William E. Chandler, then a young man, whose close 
relations to politics were to bring him in the course of 
a long and busy life to the position for nearly four years 
of Secretary of the Navy and a full term in the United 
States Senate from his native State. The letter, the original 
of which I have seen, is printed here from a copy certified 
and sworn to before a notary. 


* Office Republican State Committee, 
Concord, New Hampshire, 

Confidential February 17th, 1864. 

My dear Colonel, 

We are having a close political contest in New Hampshire and 
shall save the state by the aid of soldier’s votes. 

The two companies of Heavy Artillery at Fort Constitution, in 
this state, are nearly all republican and we want them to go and 
vote while the Copperheads and minors stay to man the guns; in 
fact we shall lose several close towns without them. Captain I^ng 
has now no authority to furlough his men. We want him to have 
authority to furlough them from four to ten days, in his discretion. 

We may ask you to see General Dix and arrange the matter 
at once. General Dix revoked Long’s power to furlough a short 
time ago but when he understands the object will, I think, do 
what we want. 

This matter is very important and I trust to hear from you 
immediately; as if we do not get the order from General Dix 
we shall endeavor to get it from Secretary Stanton or '‘Old Abe.” 
You will see many soldiers dropping home to see us within the 
next 3 weeks. Help them all you can. 

Yours truly, 

To Col. Frank E. Howe, [SIGNED] W. E. Chandler 
New York. Chairman of Committee 
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It was only by the ejfort of all, even of those who were 
flouted and discouraged, that the thing called the Union 
was saved. It was by the sacrifice and unselfish devotion 
of the mass rather than by the wisdom and patriotism 
of the few. It was fitting that nearly one-half of all the 
soldiers of the Union should be drawn from the Pioneer 
region and its younger offshoots which ninety years before 
this crisis came was only a wilderness void of civilization 
or even the rudest settlement.* Too much emphasis has 
been placed upon the fact that the foundations of this 
great area were laid in districts where slavery was intro- 
duced along with die original setders. Slaves were indeed 
carried into Kentucky and Tennessee and later across the 
great river into Missouri, but they were htde more than 
slaves in name. They were few in number, and the in- 
stitution they represented was of the mildest order. Whites 
fought and conquered the Indians, built the houses, felled 
the forests, explored and setded new districts, navigated 
die mighty rivers, and their tributaries, formed rude but 
useful systems of education, introduced and maintained 
religious services, established law and order, and performed 
all the duties and functions that made for civilization and 
the slow progress incident to patience and time. 

While these States had in diem black bondmen they 
were in and of themselves as distincdy the product of 

* I do not, of course, forget that a few French adventurers and 
traders had lived in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Missouri, but they 
had less than nothing to do with the fi nal conquest of the Pioneer 
area, upon whose development they were a drag. 
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freedom as were the districts north of the Ohio which 
had been formally devoted to freedom by the Ordinance 
of 1787. So strong was this sentiment, even after three 
generations had passed, that only one of these States was 
partially drawn into the vortex of secession and it was 
the first to redeem itself and to supply to the country a 
man who, although not elected to the Presidency, succeeded 
to it under the law, and was destined to furnish an ex' 
ample of a high order and to do much to preserve our 
institutions in their original character and simplicity. What- 
ever else Kentucky and the territory south of the Ohio and 
Missouri rivers were or have done they were at least the 
creation of white men. 

THE COURSE OF THE OPPOSITIO?{ PARTY 

The opposition party, so far as the great policy inherent 
in the war was concerned, practically disappeared when 
Sumter was attacked. Stephen A. Douglas, narrow and 
ambitious though he had been, whose whole Hfe had been 
devoted to the Union threw himself heart and soxd into 
its cause. He made no terms, asked no recognition for 
himself or his followers, but until his premature death, 
only a few weeks later, gave his energy, his abilities, his 
great prestige, as freely as if the responsibilities of the 
nation had been thrown into his hands. Leading Demo- 
crats everywhere raised companies, formed regiments, ac- 
cepted their assignments with a discipline and obedience 
that connoted the spirit of the soldier rather than that 
of the citizen. Many of the supporters of John C. Breckin- 
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ridge, in spite of the fact that their leader had promptly 
entered the Confederate army and that, too, without the 
excuse of Lee, Jackson, and others, that he must follow 
his State, took their places in the Union ranks ready to 
serve wherever placed. The same was true of the sup' 
porters of John Bell and Edward Everett who had been 
the candidates of the Constitutional Union party. AH 
over the North they rallied to the support of their govern' 
ment and its distinctive ideas. 

In short, party activities almost disappeared among the 
various dements and forces which, only a few weeks be' 
fore, had been engaged in a Presidential contest of un' 
exampled bitterness. During 1861 and in 1862, until the 
preliminary Emancipation Prodamation, this unity was 
practically undisturbed. By this time, however, proscription 
was in the air; in the public mind the issue had been 
changed by the injection unfairly and unnecessarily, of 
emandpation which until this time had been treated as 
an excuse but not as a reason for dvil war. From this 
time forward the spirit of the North, if it did not change, 
at least wavered, and doubts arose lest the whole purpose 
of the conflict had been shifted. From then onward to the 
end party effort was resumed, conventions became critical, 
men asked questions, and there was division as to methods 
and purposes; but back of it all the real unity of purpose 
remained. Democrats in Congress voted supplies, com 
demned the rebellion in conventions and in public utter' 
ances, and showed loyalty to the government as before. 

But it was the same idea with a difference. They no 
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longer accepted everything without asking questions simply 
because it came from Washington. They instituted in' 
quiries about the conduct of the war, resented the treat' 
ment of some commanders, and forced the removal or 
resignation of others. It was this criticism, moderate for 
the most part but firm and loyal, that finally compelled 
an entire change of policy and mobilised the resources and 
the support necessary to push their operations forward to 
success. Two of the generals were drawn from the Pioneer 
area and the absolute assurance of their fairness and free' 
dom from partisanship did more to insure a really vigorous 
prosecution of the war than ah other influences together. 

As the result of these changes in the fundamentals of 
policy, the sinister influence among extreme Democrats 
came out. There were more of these extremists in Indiana 
and southern Illinois than in all the other Pioneer States 
together. There some small proportion of the population, 
mainly of the second order of settlers, had been drawn 
from the South within a comparatively recent period. They 
had maintained relations with old friends across the Ohio 
River, and thus shared, in some degree, their beliefs and 
sentiments. Some crossed the lines and entered the Com 
federate service. These were, of course, open traitors and 
caused no more apprehension than any other men in arms; 
but they left behind them a few others whose sympathies 
lay in the same direction. Nowhere was the number large 
or their standing important, but still there were enough 
to discourage enlistments and later when the drafts came 
to offer mild resistance occasionally; but, for the most 
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part, the secret societies, one of the curses so common to 
humanity and always so dear especially to the American 
heart, hdd their meetings in secluded and mysterious places. 
When these were discovered the noise and excitement 
about them was raised to the highest pitch by an exaggera- 
tion which a few years of time and some attempts to get 
at the facts of genuine history showed how much matter 
a litde fire kindleth. 

Oliver P. Morton no doubt made his way to the United 
States Senate as a result of these exaggerations, aided by 
the use of the civil and military power lodged in his hands. 
On the whole, however, it is probably much to be doubted 
whether any great revolutionary movement was ever 
carried on in one part of a great country which aroused 
so little sympathy in other and related parts. Probably 
no civil war has ever been conducted in which the people 
of opposing sections were so solidly arrayed on geographical 
lines against each other as in the American Civil War. 
Even the most unrelenting partisanship was never able to 
fix upon any part or considerable class the stigma that long 
dung to the Tories in the War of Independence period. 

MISTAKES ABOUT THE SLAVERY AGITATION 

Few exaggerations have been more persistent or ill-founded 
than those dealing with the scope and vogue of the aboli- 
tion movement.* It was narrow to a limit that the historic, 
which seldom catches up with the legendary, will never 

* “There is very litde moral mixture in the ‘anti-slavery’ feeling 
in this country. A great deal is abstract philanthropy; part is 
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deal with adequately. Posterity is so little interested in 
the truth about any successful agitation that few readers 
any longer care to realize that this one was the product 
of a small, almost insignificant, fraction of the whole people 
finally involved in it. The Pioneer area was typical of 
this want of general interest in emancipation. In the North 
there was little opposition to slavery as an institution, 
little interest in it, and practically only small knowledge 
of its workings. Its existence was universally deprecated 
by the mass just as it had been by Washington, Jefferson, 
and the fathers of the republic even in the South where 
only it could be conducted with an apparent though never 
a real economic profit. 

The Methodists in one of their branches split upon the 
question, as in a mild academic way the Presbyterians did 
later; but the Baptists and the CampbdOiites, who repre- 
sented so large a proportion of the active religious workers 
of the South and West, did not make this question a seri- 
ous cause of offense or difference. The historic denomina- 
tions, other than Congregationalism, which cut a small 
figure in the Pioneer life were little concerned about it, 
their adherents having a measure of patience which en- 
abled them to look forward to the peaceful settlement of 
all national difficulties. Even the small number of persons 
who helped the escaping slave forward on his journey were 
mostly the adherents of one church, the Methodists, assist- 

hatred of slave-holders; a great part is jealcmsy for white labor; 
very little is a consciousness of wrong done, the widh to right it.” 
— Letter from George William Curtis to C. E. Norton, August 
19 , 1861 . 
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ed by a s ma ll cxDntingent of Quakers. The Pioneers were 
litde inclined to be noisy, to prodaim either their acts or 
their opinions from the housetops, or to heap gratuitous 
abuse upon slaveholders. Nor did they take much occasion 
during the war to emphasii?e the demand for immediate 
emancipation, their general and consistent attitude being 
that of Lincoln who regarded the saving of the Union as 
the one solution, the one thing needful, in the belief that 
once this was done slavery would disappear naturally and 
in comparative peace perhaps by purchase as indeed the 
President proposed. 

The leader of the principal force in making and fixing 
sentiment on the slavery question in the Pioneer region 
was Horace Greeley with his constant preaching about its 
injustice and inefficiency and his admonitions about the 
possibility of a peaceful settlement, rather than by William 
Lloyd Garrison’s intemperate denunciation of the Con- 
stitution as “a covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell.” 

The most effective assaults upon slavery were those of 
Hinton R. Helper in The Impending Crisis, and the care- 
ful surveys made by Frederic Law Olmsted in his re- 
markable books of travel through the South. These showed 
the economic failure of a servile system of industry and 
thus made their appeal to that practical side upon which 
the American has always prided himself. They had a pro- 
found influence upon the South itself — an influence which 
was far-reaching when the armed conflict was finally pre- 
cipitated. They showed the North that it need have no 
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fear, in the long run, of a revolt so seriously handicapped 
in the fundamental necessities for the hopeful conduct 
of war. These men had the knowledge and the foresight 
to put their fingers on the real weakness of the South, the 
substance that lay below the froth of loud talk, the boast' 
fulness incident to arrogance, and the mischievous am' 
bitions of the assumed leaders of the slave power. 

THE FAILURE OF THE ORATOR 

The least effective efforts made against slavery were those 
of the extreme abolitionists, the violence of John Brown, 
and the later fulminations of the clergy. In spite of the 
great output of oratory on the question of slavery, there 
does not remain for us, sixty years after the struggle ended, 
a single great speech, address, or oration upon this ques' 
tion. The same is true of the like contest in England. It is in 
the very nature of the case that real orators are not drawn 
into the consideration of such questions. The work must 
fall to an order of mind in which no great rhetorical and 
philosophical qualities are needed or possible. There is 
too much sentimentalism involved to make it possible to 
interest men permanently. The effort involved is for the 
moment. Its purpose is to move the impulses of hearers. 
So, in spite of the traditions nothing of Wendell Phillips, 
or Garrison, or Frederick Douglass has survived the de' 
structiveness incident to war or the tooth of time; and 
the period since the conflict has seen them expelled or 
omitted even from those cheap anthologies of oratory cur' 
rent at the time and for a few years after. 
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Even the public men, like Stevens, Sumner, Hale, Seward, 
or Chase, have left nothing upon this question that can 
or will or ought to survive. It so fell out that the men 
who carried on the work, Lincoln and others, had never 
had temptation or occasion to agitate violently for it, as 
with them it was only an incident in the larger interests 
of a broad political movement. So while there are out' 
standing oratorical triximphs in the separation from Eng' 
land, in the opposition to nullification, in the saving of 
the Union, and even in the settlement of great financial 
issues, there are none in the slavery agitation. 

There was in the prevailing opinion no tendency to 
violence, no ingrained passion but a sublime confidence 
in the power of our institutions to correct abuses and 
work practical justice without resort to war. So, the ex' 
isting sentiment on the question did not seriously interfere 
with social, religious, or political cooperation, with regular 
and unwearied industry, nor with the welcome to settlers, 
come from where they might, or regardless of iheir opinions. 
The natural arrogance of the slaveholder and that tendency 
of the extremist to repent the sins of somebody else excited 
almost equal disgust. When between these two extreme 
elements war was fomented and then finally forced, the 
Pioneer was ready to defend the Union; but the immediate 
destruction of slavery was far from his purpose. As the 
question related to his own problems, it had settled itself 
peacefully in the Ordinance of 1787 so that he could only 
believe that somehow a similar solution of the larger prob' 
lems would work itself out. 
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As a foil to the Southern sympathizer was the fact that 
only in a few cases did the louder among the abolitionists 
enter the army. In fact nothing but the hard knocks of 
an occasional defeat turned the more violent of them even 
into real friends of the Union. They had become so in' 
fected with the virus generated by Gcirrison and Phillips 
that they cared little for anything other than the violent 
and immediate extinction of slavery to which they had 
vowed themselves. 

I shall have occasion later to deal with the reaction 
which came to these extremists in their relations with the 
negro — a reaction which has had far-reaching consequences 
upon the industry and politics of the last half century. 
To do this now would anticipate the period after the 
actual dose of the war and deal with the reconstruction 
era only a small part of which falls within die time limits 
of my subject. 

THE POWER OF MOMENTUM 

With all these drawbacks and conditions the success of 
the Union cause was the result of inherent morality and 
momentum. Genius or great talent did not gready enter 
into the final verdict. Other than Lincoln, commanding 
statesmen far-seeing and imaginative and at die same time 
unselfish and patriotic did not come to the front in the 
North. Nor, from the beginning to the end, was any out- 
standing military genius developed there. If the great 
soldier had been a necessity the Union could never have 
hopefully set an army in the field after the first two years 
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had passed because the genius of Lee and Jackson would 
have triumphed ere then. If these men had had even the 
share of material resources that bdonged to them rdlatively 
to numbers the decisive events might never have waited 
until 1863 and die tale might have been different. 

But die spirit came in time to save the Union or rather 
to enable the devotion and the unity of its people to save 
it. By this means, the conditions gradually changed. Its 
new power came less by the defeat of enemies, either in- 
ternal or external, than by a recognition of its own in- 
herent needs, by a gradual realisation of the strength of 
its own forces. It was not so much the offspring of a 
revival of pure patriotism as the steady belief in the saving 
power of a great, centralised government and a recogni- 
tion of the danger to mankind that lay in division with 
its incidental pettiness. By some unconscious process, the 
people of the United States, practically careless of the 
so-called moral issues supposed to He in slavery, reached 
the conclusion that the destiny they had so long anticipated 
could only be worked out if they faced the future as a 
whole rather than as the scattered fragments of a race 
accustomed to conquest. So, from the middle of 1863 
when in spite of a lame and almost impotent leadership 
they found themsdves, the issue of secession or division 
was as effectually settled as it was by the surrender of 
Lee nearly two years later. 

THE GREAT WORK IH CIVIL LIFE 
It was in dvil life that the great body of patriotic and 
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unselfish service was done during the Civil War. Thrown 
suddenly into new conditions, with what grew into an 
almost unanimous public sentiment for seeing their country 
through the contest thus forced upon them, there was a 
striking absence of knowledge of how to proceed, united to 
an unyielding purpose to carry through to the end. Noth- 
ing like a war which required general participation, out- 
side as well as within the fighting forces, had been seen 
in the country for nearly a hundred years, and none with- 
in the Pioneer region. The military spirit was almost ex- 
tinct, and the knowledge of war was so slight that there 
was nothing, not even in imagination, to guide the dweller 
on the edge of the geographical areas where fighting en- 
tered even into their thoughts. 

So, while the sentiment of patriotism was general, ways 
of making it practical had to be devised. Naturally, the 
first necessity was the enlistment of soldiers — that mys- 
terious process by which the civilian is turned from the 
ideas and practices incident to peace into the thoughts, 
feelings, and acts that enter into war. Any attempt to 
appraise the measure of patriotism that entered into the 
making of a volunteer army, especially this one, would be 
difficult and misleading. The surprise was so great that 
war had really come, the belief in all quarters that the 
revolt would soon break of its own weight and end in 
failure was so general, the hopefulness which is so large 
a force in the American make-up was so deeply rooted, 
that the earliest efforts were of necessity little more than 
tentative. It was not much of a job to embody, for a 
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service of three months and from the very best elements 
in every American community the handful of seventy-five 
thousand volunteers called out for this “breakfast spell” 
of service. In the smaller Western States this meant a 
single regiment of infantry; and in the larger two, three, 
or four regiments with the necessary battery or so and 
some small contingents of cavalry. Probably no skeleton 
voltmteer army ever enlisted was filled almost overnight 
with men of the naturally superior order found in those 
quickly improvised bodies. 

There was then almost no partisanship, no partiality 
on account of rdigion, no idea except that manifested by 
responsible young men to give the best with which to do 
the country’s work in an unexpected emergency. The same 
general conclusions apply to the second and third calls 
made by the President so that throughout the entire coun- 
try probably four hundred thousand men were called and 
answered with no other motive than patriotic devotion. 
Their efl&ciency was imperfect, but that was the incident 
of a bad system. These men hurried themselves into camps, 
drilled with earnestness, if not with highest skill or the 
most willing discipline, and thus laid the foundation of 
the real army that was to come into existence by the 
middle of 1863, two fxill years later. 

As call succeeded call the process of procuring recruits 
became more and more difficult, less because of the ex- 
haustion of man power than from a variety of motives. 
Many tired of the war; many resented the presence and 
influence of party politics; and some were opposed to the 
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intrusion of the negro question. As these diflSiculties in' 
creased, more and more lures were hdd out. States, 
counties, and townships vied with each other in offering 
bounties; pension systems began to creep in, timidly at 
first, only to reach their fruition many years later. 

There was early begun the bestowal upon soldiers of 
civil offices : a policy which drew out many men from 
active service. Governorships, members of Congress, legis' 
lators, and a vastly increased number of appointive places 
were distributed with a liberality that foreshadowed a 
bad effect, so that many men used their army service for 
personal advancement. Thus early, too, soldiers were 
preferred for county, town, and local offices in general; 
so that within a few years soldier treasurers, auditors, 
sheriffs, school superintendents, and district attorneys had 
attained almost a monopoly of the elective places, while 
those which were appointive under Federal, State, and 
local authority were used more as rewards for partisan 
than for military service. This introduced a new element 
of demoralization which had the double effect of reducing 
the number of those available for active service and of 
encouraging the ambitioxis stay-at-homes to enlist for short 
service which, by means of resignation, was used for po- 
litical ends thus increasing an order of competition that 
soon reached the danger point. 

filling community quotas 

After the first burst of patriotic fervor had passed, the 
army became less and less attractive to the stronger men 
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in each community. Even then they were denied the recog' 
nition for which they were fitted by the swarms of useless 
private soldiers remaining over from the Mexican War. 
Later, the prevailing political favoritism made the more 
serious-minded men hesitate to submit themselves to the 
existing processes of selection, and as the younger men 
reached military age there was more and more of hesitation. 
The fillin g of quotas was, therefore, left more to the lures 
of the bounty system and when these failed, to modified 
methods of conscription to which resort was had, so that, 
if there could have been a wdghing and measuring of men 
with all the elements entering into merit thrown into the 
scale, it would have been clear that the quality of soldiers 
enlisted from the iniddle of 1863 to the end would have 
been revealed as distinctly lower than during the first two 
years of the war. 

Another influence, potent in this reduction of the average 
of character, was the fact that as time went on the home 
work behind the lioes, that service which did not lend it- 
self to measurement by title, and that incident to the pay- 
ment of taxes or any other public contributions, increased 
to a degree never thought of in the earlier days of the 
conflict. By this time, the number of men attracted into 
the army was so great that industry was everywhere 
crippled. Many of these men had just fairly started in 
life with small farms perhaps not entirely paid for, with 
improvements that were almost valueless if their own 
activity was suspended. As a result, many women were 
thrown entirely upon their own resources with young and 
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helpless children for whom, without assistance, they could 
not possibly provide. There were no direct grants'in-aid 
from the Federal government, no regular provision by the 
States, no oversight of funds in the possession of local 
authorities. Under the American industrial system, which 
long before had become settled and timehonored, women 
knew nothing about work on the land and no demand 
existed in the new parts of the country for their labor 
in factories or other employments indoors. 

HOW THE DEMAHDS WERE MET 

The burden of this work fell upon the active men who 
remained at home often because they were too old, or 
for physical reasons were disqualified for service. They 
had to manage their own aflFairs as usual. It was vital 
that they should keep production going because upon 
this depended the ability to supply the army and to meet 
the demands of a population constantly increasing rather 
than diminishing, as might have been expected by the 
exigencies of war. In every neighborhood throughout the 
Pioneer region these active, enterprising men not only per' 
formed their own duties, ploughing, sowing, planting, and 
harvesting their crops, but they assumed the task of culti' 
vating most of the lands belonging to the absent soldiers. 
In many cases, they would take over as tenants some part 
of these farms, parceUing them among themselves in order 
that none might be neglected and paying in grain or in cadi 
the rent which would enable the soldier’s family to go on 
and, at the same time, increase their own responsibilities. 
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In many cases, perhaps in as large a proportion as half, 
a whole neighborhood would turn out on fixed days to 
cultivate any farms overlooked in the ordinary processes 
of industry. Thus many a boy with the age for military 
service far in the future, worked extra hours and deprived 
himself of play, school, and rest to hdp some “war widow” 
(the name iiniversaHy given to the married woman left at 
home) support herself and family and keep her little prop' 
erty together until the return of the husband and father. 
Such services, never recognised in any of the official cate' 
gories of patriotism, were often no less efficient agencies 
m the conduct of the war than enlistment and service at 
the front. 

Few modern wars have commanded so much really un' 
requited service from humble men who, having to stay 
at home, never expected reward or recognition, or even 
thought that they were doing anything more than a duty. 
Indeed, the Pioneer during his hundred years’ march had 
been so accustomed to this that he would have disdained 
to think that he was doing anything unusual. It was looked 
upon more as neighborly than as patriotic. Nor was this 
helpfulness limited to the men. From their narrow resources 
the women provided clothing for the semi'orphans who 
surrounded them, made garments, knitted socks and com' 
forters, provided deHcades for all needs, nursed the sick, 
went into houses to help in the home duties, bought text' 
books for the children that they might attend school and 
did their part for their neighbors, besides extending their 
own activities as their husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers 
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were doing, into every field that would bring help in this 
time of dire need. In no case was this looked upon as 
charity, or as done in any way other than what the highest 
delicacy would dictate or direct. 

It was this unified effort that began after the first two 
years to produce momentum. As it required discipline 
and actual service to make an army, so it took time for 
these masses on the home lines to realizie what had to be 
done and then so to organise themselves as to do it. A 
soldier might be made out of a conscript — in spite of the 
very serious doubt of this fact during the period under 
treatment — but nothing other than the most devoted 
spirit of voluntaryism could produce such resxolts as were 
seen down among the American people. So much has been 
told of the great and worthy efforts of the Southern women 
to help in their time of need (and nothing can take from 
them their due meed) but the women of the Pioneer region 
did their part with a devotion and a courage quite worthy 
the more-vaunted work of the men, whether in the field 
or at home. 

Thus, the spirit, the willingness to make sacrifices, and 
the devotion to ideals were far greater in the mass than 
were any of these qualities in the management of either 
civil government or armies. It was either true that the 
best qualities and results came out more effectually in the 
mass than it did in individuals, or that by some legerdemain 
the best did not get a chance to show itself in the more 
formal responsibilities incident to civil office or military 
power. Perhaps it was only an illustration of the old 
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adage that everybody knows more than anybody, probably 
becaiase in time of stress everybody is moved by the same 
spirit and so there is need and scope for all'round thinking. 
When this time came there was seldom any difficulty about 
leadership; it was as natural for somebody in each com- 
munity to lead as it was for the majority to foEow, and 
as the work was not of everybody’s business order, it was 
done almost automatically and with a fair degree of ac- 
ceptance. 


THE OTHER SIDE 

But, as usual where human nature is involved, there was 
another side to the shield. There was the coward who, 
whether truthfully or not, was given upon his return to 
boasting that in battle he had shot in the back an officer 
whom he disliked or a fdlow soldier with whom he had 
had a quarrel; there was the man whose patriotic fervor 
would carry him into enlistment but whose caution or 
greed prompted desertion; there was the class to whom 
bounty-jumping opened the doors as to a new profession; 
the old-time figure, known as the poltroon, who cut off 
his thumb to escape service, had his successor in the fellow 
who, under the rule of firearms, went farther and shot 
off his trigger-finger only to find often that he had been 
transferred to the control of the snare drum; there was 
the fellow who accepted it as a part of his soldierly duties 
to tase his enlistment papers as an opportunity to desert 
his family; there was the soldier’s wife who, the moment 
her husband was out of sight, threw herself with renewed 
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energy into the embraces of some other man or men; there 
was the stay'at'home who used the many new opportunities 
afforded for the exercise of sexual license; and the occasion- 
al village Shylock who would prey upon soldiers’ families; 
there were the soldiers returned upon furlough whose 
thought of the uniform did not go much further than die 
chance to lead girls into trouble — in short, the seamy side 
of human nature came out, in what to these people with 
their simple lives were new forms. These were the in- 
evitable incidents of the upsetting of all ordinary con- 
ditions, of a time when in reality patriotism often came 
to be as Samuel Johnson defined it, the last refuge of a 
scoundrel; but, like other forms of villainy everywhere, 
they were the exceptions and not the rule. 

In like manner, cheating in the purchase, the quality, 
the quantity, or the delivery of supplies was seen; old, 
worn-out horses were sold for the use of some brave cav- 
alry soldier or artilleryman; poor thin cattle or diseased 
swine were paid for by the government, each act requiring 
corruption or ignorance in the purchasing officer and quite 
universally collusion or downright fraud in the seller. If 
these elements could have been even fairly eliminated the 
cost of the war — in a time when billions did not lie around 
loose, as they did in later days — would probably have 
been at least a thousand million dollars less and many lives, 
lost from the exposure incident to fraud in clothing, food, 
and shelter, in imperfect or delayed transport, were actual- 
ly thrown away as the tribute collected by fraud. These 
things went on in both the large and the small as they 
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have in varying degrees in all past wars whether ours or 
others. Fortunately, victory came in spite of them and 
they were looked upon as so small that they were forgotten 
or overlooked except by those culprits who might retain 
some remnant of conscience. 

Far less than deserved attention has been given to the 
hurt which every community suffered in the quality of 
the men lost. AH normal conditions were upset. The 
proportion of fine, manly fellows sacrificed and the leader' 
ship thus lost in the war carmot be exaggerated. In so many 
cases, especially during its earlier stages, the best that the 
country had produced (and that, too, when the rougher 
features of the pioneer struggles had passed away — at a 
time when the higher gifts were most needed) perished 
without warning just when their work and abilities were 
most in demand in the period of all-round development 
then only fairly opening. Not only was the loss individual 
but it cast unnatural burdens upon those of the same age 
who remained; while many men of decided mediocrity 
were enabled to push themsdves to the front in a way 
that inevitably hampered progress. This was fdt in all 
the professions, in the higher ranks of business, in social 
and educational life — in every place where merit and 
high abilities were most needed. They were especially 
missed in the army itself where every iota of possible talent 
was an absolute necessity. 

Looked at comparatively and with a cynical eye, it 
might be said that the enemy by reason of the smaller 
number from which to recruit ability suffered more serious- 
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ly; but this did not afford much comfort when the men 
responsible for the preservation of the Union looked about 
for that help which was so sorely missed. The best not 
only thus suffered from loss by death or wounds, or illness; 
but the partiality and the unfairness of party politics and 
unworthy personal ambitions, still further impaired social 
efficiency and especially the ability to use the resources 
of the country with the power that ought to have been 
available. 


EFFECTS OF HASTY MARRIAGES 

Another upsetting tendency from the war was the in- 
crease in ill-assorted marriages the effect of which was 
not seen for some years when the modem vogue of divorce 
set in. Promising young men returning home from honor- 
able and efficient service, without the advantage of an 
all-round association with women, were often trapped into 
marriage by the first pretty face, or plump figure, or en- 
ticing ankle, outside their own kind with the usual un- 
happy results. On the other hand, the traditional attrac- 
tion of the uniform led many young women, who confused 
patriotic feeling with personal attachment, to marry re- 
turned soldiers before any knowledge could be had of their 
character or fitness to be either husbands or useful citizens. 
Social types were often lost sight of, industrial conditions 
were so altered, that the ordinary precautions, always 
potent in marriage, were loosened or overlooked, and there 
followed as a matter of course an amo\int of infdicity that 
began in course of time to dog the divorce courts and 
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to produce new laws each letting the bars down lower 
until, in the saturnalia seen for many years, they culmi' 
nated in the practical removal of all hurdles. 

Much of this social disarrangement was due to the loss 
in each community of ambitious young men, the logical 
hxosbands of these young women belonging to the most 
promising families. This threw such girls back upon an- 
other and inferior type who iinder the circumstances be- 
came a second choice; but society never rests, so that these 
marriages, practically compulsory, contributed to the bad 
results thus outlined. The effects in these cases were still 
more far-reaching and so showed themselves, in the next 
generation, in an inferior order of children that the de- 
generacy which came as the effect of war has been one 
of the strong forces in our life. It would have shown 
itself in the North only less prominently than in the South 
whore it was so distinctly apparent if the great flood of 
immigration had not in some measure evened up conditions 
so far as mere numbers were concerned, thus hiding quality 
in quantity. It is well-known to all students that this is 
one of the most sinister of all the effects of war which, 
so long as women are immune from its worst perils, seldom 
seriously checks for any long period the increase of popu- 
lation; but does produce that seriotas decline in the quality 
of a people which hampers enterprise and progress. These 
causes operated with conspicuous force in new communities 
mainly because the delicacy of the social org anism was 
already taxed to the utmost by the marked disparity of 
the sexes. 
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In another way, somewhat more direct, the influence 
of the returning soldiers was mischievous. That arose from 
their association with the young boys who had reached 
adolescence during the active period of the war. These 
were often drawn into bad courses by the mere absence 
of their elders upon whose return a sort of license existed 
and many times years were required to redress this social 
balance. Many of the younger set were drawn by imita' 
tion into methods and practices whidi, coming either pre' 
maturely or in unnatural force, were hurtful to the morale 
of both sexes. These are effects not often discussed but 
they are, nevertheless, among the strongest as well as the 
most insinuating of the bad influences created by that thing 
of violence known as war. None of these can be calculated 
in terms of statistics or revealed by formal research; but 
their existence can neither be ignored nor their influence 
measured. Draining into the sewers of social life they can- 
not be wholly concealed. 
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THE RETURN TO CIVIL LIFE 

A GREAT deal of eulogy — much of it deserved — has been 
lavished upon the return of the Northern soldiers — a 
million of them — to civil life. Seldom in history has the 
spectacle been seen of a young and peaceful people, violent' 
ly disturbed in the course of quiet Hves, coming back al' 
most as one man to their customary employments, to an 
emphasizied activity in all the agencies of civilisation and 
to a fairly adequate understanding of each other in an 
almost infinite number of neighborhoods, after an armed 
civil contest of fouur years, each more furious, more cosdy, 
more destructive of life than its predecessor. Too much 
praise cannot be awarded to such men or to the times that 
produced them, nor can the fact be too strongly recog' 
ni 2 ;ed that they were enabled to do this by reason of their 
unity of origin, their long period of preparation and suffer' 
ing in common, their adequate leadership, and their un' 
questioned devotion to high ideals. 

In spite of this seriousness, the feeling of depression that 
so permeates the life of a distinctly peaceful people thrown 
suddenly into war was strongly in evidence from 1861 to 
1865. In spite of the fact that the country was so xin' 
military : it was always filled with a warlike people. It 
had no soldiers, knew next to nothing about armed com 
flicts, had no idea of preparedness : but its interest in the 
large and imaginative side of war was perennial and uni' 
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versa!. So, while aggressive conflict was remote from its 
purpose and it knew nothing about it, as a reality, the 
interest was always great in outstanding military figures. 

Somehow the soldierly achievements of General Jackson 
never appealed so strongly to the Pioneer mind as did that 
stem, rugged determination on his part to avert or defer 
civil war. While the achievements in Mexico were all the 
country had to show during a period of more than forty 
years, it cannot be forgotten that the contests of Napoleon 
were not far away. The romance of his rise, his conspicu'- 
ovis illustration of the idea of merit, was something con' 
genial to the American mind. The fact that he was en' 
gaged for nearly twenty years in a life and death struggle 
with England, which to them in spite of the lapse of time 
was stiU the enemy, gave more than a romantic interest 
to a character that was outstanding in a time when most 
things in their own history were rqjlete with the common' 
place. 

Outside Napoleon and our own comparatively small 
wars, the French Revolution had not made a special appeal 
to the Pioneer. His sympathy had been lost by a series 
of downright atrocities; but the achievement that gave 
Napoleon an undying interest to the new peoples lay out' 
side the narrow logic of history. Nobody thought that 
the greatest of all cmelties had any relation to royalty and 
power; but he was looked upon merely as the instrument 
for giving serious and perhaps mortal hurt to an enemy 
whose injuries, whether real or imaginary, were never for' 
gotten or forgiven. 
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The absence in its own great contest of this outstand' 
ing leadership tended to produce a gloom that was some- 
times almost overwhelming. So, the conflict had to be 
fought out by main force, without any relief from that 
hero-worship which often gives such a contest a senti- 
mental position much higher than it could command merely 
as a contest at arms. It was, perhaps, best that the pure 
spirit of fighting should thus enable one side to wear out 
the other without one of those crushing defeats or vic- 
tories that so often leave behind them bitter and undying 
memories. 

In any event, when the fighting was over the soldiers 
of both sides were ready to meet on different terms dian 
those generally fixed in a civil war. At the dose this was 
probably more true than in any great contest known to 
history, andent or modem. If the actual combatants who 
made up the armies set in the field could have had their 
way the Civil War would have been an instance in which 
the battle lines would have been an agency, much stronger 
in their large and beneficent influence than a quiescent 
peace where the pin-pricks of politics are always in 
evidence. 

It would have been most fortunate if this could have 
been the reality; but the truth is that the vanity, the bad 
motive, and the tyranny of the conqueror began early to 
come out. Business soon came into a dominance hitherto 
absent. The beaten South was so stricken that it could 
not possibly do its part in the rapid growth that v?as 
necessary to overcome the terrible destruction of the pre- 
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ceding four years. Its people, even when fairly left to 
themselves, had all they could do to bind up the wounds 
inflicted upon them by the struggle and their own foUy; 
but they were not left to themselves because it was only 
a few months before there began to fall upon them the 
worst order of harpies ever seen in the path of war. It 
is not my purpose either to rewrite that awful story of 
reconstruction or to do more than recall the wild, fierce 
passions of the post-war period; but the good will that 
immediately followed the sxirrender of the Confederacy 
was succeeded by a second war of aggression and hatred 
which was never even fairly checked until the inauguration 
of Grover Cleveland in March, 1885. 

In the fomenting of this revengeful sentiment the Pioneer 
region did its full share and more. It had its representatives 
among the demagogues, the plunderers, the creators of 
hate, the ungenerous enemies, most of whom knew nothing 
of the fine large instincts of the soldier, whom it too often 
used as its agent to cover concentrated villainies. It had 
its own contingent of thieving carpetbaggers, its own sleep- 
less emissaries of a malice which was used at every turn 
as a cover for fraud and injustice. It would be gratifying 
to personal desire and to a conception of right thinking 
and doing if the West could be relieved of some of the 
odium it created for itself; but, as this cannot be done 
in fairness, it must struggle under its still remaining share 
of the burden not yet wholly removed. The Civil War 
had in it so much that was human, of almost the worst 
order, that when it is viewed with an historical eye it is 
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always well to temper with many qualifications the patrio' 
tic braggadocio that naturally comes to the front, and to 
think how the real pride that must rise above the mists 
of vanity would have made impossible the long domination 
of the lowest passions that can possibly move men. If there 
had been any vestige of even that compassion which fon 
bids one man to strike another when he is down, the whole- 
some development of our people since 1870 would have 
been so much enhanced as to make impossible a com- 
parison of what has been with what might have been. 

FDiAHCIAL rHEOBlES 

As EVERY new people must take its turn in currency 
heresies, the West could not expect immunity from them; 
indeed it might well recognise why they should be more 
persistent and pestilent than those that had afflicted any 
other part. These people were early separated from neigh- 
bors who might teach by distress or by precept or ex- 
ample; they lacked in those opportunities for instruction 
that so temper public sentiment; and in the actual ob- 
servation that is so efficient as a schoolmaster. Coming 
together as communities with almost no accumulated 
capital of their own, living through what was practically 
an era of barter when the settled principles and policies 
that lie back of formal exchanges were small and little 
known or regarded, they could scarcely be expected to 
understand the complicated financial conditions of which 
even older and more advanced peoples are often strangely 
ignorant. 
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As they grew into a need for better knowledge, they 
found dhemselves in the grip of contending theories and 
practices. They were near enough to the revolutionary 
times to have some idea, at least by tradition, of the con- 
tinental currency of that time but far enough away to 
forget or overlook the hardships and perils it had entailed. 
They were, on the other hand, the direct beneficiaries of 
the original national bank which was killed by both party 
pohtics and demagogy when Andrew Jackson with a large 
measure of success finally succeeded in combining these 
two elements and turning them to his immediate pohtical 
benefit with great resulting injury to his fame. The older 
parts of the country might have blundered on with some 
measure of success without a central bank; but the newer 
regions, with little capital of their own and almost no 
banking knowledge or experience, as their transactions 
increased in bulk and their relations with the outside world 
became closer, needed guidance. Divided as they were into 
so many States whose people, though they differed little 
from each other, came to have varying needs, they began 
to apply divergent methods with the result that their 
currency supplies so ran into water-tight compartments 
that one issue seldom passed in the territory of the other. 
There was, thus, no opportunity even to study their own 
methods with anything resembling general intelligence. 

By the time that the Civil War came they were all 
living in the midst of a confusion that was constantly 
becoming worse confounded. The interference with trade 
of a general character was bad enough, only adjustable 
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by experience when supplemented by unceasing watchful' 
ness; but for the majority, whose transactions were few 
and small, there was a risk that hampered exchanges so 
seriously as to produce or threaten paralysis. A farmer 
might sell a load of wheat in the market open to him. If 
he knew the purchaser, he might be fairly safe in taking 
the currency offered in payment; but, if he wanted to 
pay a debt or buy some product only a county or so away 
from home, he had no assurance that the money received 
for the sale of a horse or for an odd piece of land would 
pass current in his own district. He could not know that 
the fxinds accepted even in his neighborhood on any given 
day would not be subject to discount or repudiation three 
days later. In one case that came under the writer’s per- 
sonal notice the proceeds of a crop sold by a prudent man 
for a nominal sum of twelve hundred dollars shrank to 
six hundred before he, a mover into a new home, could 
travel the five hundred miles between his place of departure 
in Indiana and his destination in Iowa, 

The latest issue of the Ban\'7^ote Reporter was an ab- 
solute necessity for the man who on business bent took even 
the shortest of journeys. It is impossible for the man of the 
present day, however firmly his kno’wledge or intelligence 
may impress these facts upon him, to imagine how his 
forerunners even upon the same physical scenes were able 
to transact business at all. When the Civil War came 
the spectacle was presented of the Federal government 
resisting the attempt of a State to secede and thus to set 
up for itself, while permitting (almost compelling) every 
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State to provide its own currency and even allowing an in' 
definite number of paper currencies to be offered in each. 
By this method the State was restricted in its claim to 
secede from the Union. But in the most important func' 
tion that has been assumed by modern government, the 
same State was encouraged to fix a mere paper represent' 
ative of value without any reference to the general safety. 

The act of 1862 under which the original greenbacks 
were issued changed all this, so far as the loyal States were 
concerned. Almost in an instant provision was made 
whereby the issues of State bank notes were taxed out of 
existence and the new currency became an enforced and 
accepted legal tender in all transactions. It was this func' 
tion that subjected it to criticism and finally to an urn 
friendly decision by the Supreme Court. The latter, ex' 
cept as relates to its misleading character, does not enter 
into account in this narrative — its only interest being 
in the influence that it had upon one of the most mis' 
chievous and persistent movements ever seen in this 
country, one in which nearly forty years were required 
finally to settle the standard of value fixed by the Com 
stitution, laws, and the customs of the world. A people 
who wore the victims of financial anarchy were all at once 
relieved. Instead of being tossed in every direction, torn 
by losses, it found itself in the position of the sufferer 
whose pain disappears when the offending thorn is removed. 

REACTION COMES IH THE WEST 
Having no traditions to guide their actions, they prO' 
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ceeded at the first possible occasion to go to the other 
extreme. They leaped to the conclusion that because the 
government could do something in an emergency it could 
do everything at all times. Thus, the movement for in- 
flation came to the front long before the hostile guns had 
been silenced. The leaders — as politicians are so fond 
of calling themselves — knew almost less than their follow- 
ers of the merits of the question itself or the safe limits 
of governmental power; as an effect the self-assumed 
economist obtained an easy hearing and the airing of his 
ignorance seemed to fit in well with his interests so far 
as it promoted his own immediate advancement. 

So they showed their ignorance with an energy and a 
presumption that were the marvels of their time. These 
movements were wholly distinct from ordinary politics. 
The party which had come into power as the result of 
the war had never had any training in the promotion or 
advocacy of sound finance. Its leaders had assumed no 
responsibility for general legislation on such questions and 
had almost no experience even in the wildcat order of 
banking that ran down in varying ranges of disorder 
through the States. These teadiers, like the systems that 
were to be created, had to be improvised, conjured from 
the vasty deeps of local politics or drawn from the shallow 
wells of chaos and then turned loose to feel or guess their 
way through a series of financial labyrinths. It was not 
thought necessary to pay overmuch attention to experts 
— few of whom were even in existence. In the East fairly 
settled and reasonably rational banking methods were in 
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vogue; but they were local, still in water-tight compart- 
ments. 

The national banks which came into existence a year 
after the greenback found fair acceptance, but they were 
in no sense national except in name and because of a 
certain inspectional authority. The more they spread in 
the East the more bitter became the opposition to them 
in the West. Especially from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
where some faint edio of financial soundness had been 
heard, came the demand for an indefinite issue of govern- 
ment notes, and the cry for them reverberated throughout 
the remainder of the Pioneer region. Republican leaders 
like Sherman and Morton joined in the cry, and many 
years were to pass before the former could do sufficient 
penance to justify his acceptance as the prophet of sound 
ideas. As for Iowa only two members of the war Congress 
stood firm at all times, and all over the region then com- 
ing into some semblance of its own power most of the 
leading men of the party in authority, those who had the 
making of its policies, either bent their heads to the storm 
or glued their ears to the ground awaiting some echo and 
then generally made their way to hesitation or to soft 
money advocacy. So far as the greenback became an issue, 
State and local platforms in the Pioneer area tended to 
heresy. 

On the Democratic or opposition side any stick was 
good enough to beat a dog; so that heresy ran riot in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, and showed its head per- 
haps timidly in the States where the party was in the 
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minority — which was practically all of them. Thurman 
in Ohio, Hendricks in Indiana, and other leaders less prom" 
inent squinted towards the theory that favored the pay' 
ment of the national debt in greenbacks; and in the Presi" 
dential campaign of 1868 , the first after the war requiring 
decision and positiveness, George H. Pendleton of Ohio, 
though unable to command the nomination, carried his 
ideas into the national Democratic platform. Happily two 
events saved the situation. Horatio Seymoxar, the Demo' 
cratic candidate for President, repudiated the declaration 
of his party and the Republicans by way of reaction from 
their opponents took a fairly safe position, so that General 
Grant when he became President followed the wise advice 
of Hamilton Fish and George S. BoutweU, and was en' 
abled, in due course, when the question became really vital 
to save the country from greenbackism. 

HOW THE CHANGE FDqALLT CAME 

Many influences contributed to produce this result in the 
West. The old prejudice against the East gradually abated 
as capital was required for that rapid development which 
began with the dose of the war. The large immigration 
from the older States, where a semblance of sound finandal 
theory had been maintained or had slowly devdoped, dis' 
seminated some knowledge of sane ideas. It soon became 
apparent that railroads and other improvements could not 
be made if the money required for them had an uncertain 
or shifting value or none at all. Commerdal relations with 
older States were effective as educational agendes, as men 
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and products began to circulate between one section and 
another. 

Another potent force, akin to the last, was the great 
number of men who turned the tide of settlement towards 
die East. These were not the traditional movers back : 
they were the strong venturesome men who from every 
State went first to their nearest cities and with character- 
istic energy threw themselves into the new industries which 
they soon developed. As success followed, they went still 
farther to the eastward and thus became the advance 
guard of a movement of the best which since that time 
has sometimes taken on almost the proportions of a hegira. 
Sound views on public questions are never disseminated 
more effectually or with greater rapidity than in this way. 

But the most far-reaching of the influences that tended 
to check the threatening flood was the attitude of the old- 
time Democrats all over the Union. These men had been 
trained in the Jacksonian school of hard money and whether 
they went over to the Republicans on the war issues or 
stayed with their own party all the time, or only came 
back to it as the conflict began to recede from view, had 
the same effect upon public sentiment so far as financial 
issues were concerned. Thurman swung back and thus 
retrieved himself; Hendricks ceased to be a suspect; and 
McDonald, Palmer, and hundreds of men less prominent 
in all the States of the Pioneer West never wavered so 
that in course of time the serious danger lest a minority 
party should take up any question that promised to attract 
votes passed away until the next trial came with later and 
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less serious greenback movements, or the successive silver 
demands when these same men or their successors, stand' 
ing for principles and sound policies, finally averted the 
financial perils that had beset them and their country. 

The story of this succession of campaigns for financial 
soundness is a long one and needs a constant retelling. It 
did not end until 1896; but during the tedious struggles 
of a generation nothing could exceed the devotion of these 
men to principle. Fortunately, the final struggle came in 
time for many of these veterans to enjoy iheir triumph 
which was all the more complete, all the more welcome, 
because it carried down to defeat a pestiferous demagogue 
who was the product of the Pioneer region and of that 
part of it which falls within the geographical limits and 
in the period under study. 

It has thus twice been the fortune of the Pioneer to 
save his country from threatened peril : once when by 
reason of his ingrained attachment to the Union he com 
tributed over a million men in arms to avert disruption; 
and again when by a no less devoted attachment to prin' 
ciple and common honesty his good sense and his un' 
conquerable conservatism restored to the world an assured 
sound system of finance. His motives were the same in 
each case. He was only carrying out those laws of his 
being which led him to protect and defend the things 
which to him have seemed sane and right. Here again 
there were no individual leaders, no man or set of men 
who could be said to have directed or achieved this result. 
It came in recognition of the righteousness of the cause 
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and from the demonstrated ability of the Pioneer mind 
to work with conservatives everywhere for those things 
which all deem for the common good. 

THE EXTENT OF THE SOCIAL CHANGE 

Studious men who had reached their majority by 1861 
at the opening of the Civil War and then after its dose 
lived on five years passing through them into the maturity 
and fullness of age have alvra.ys averred that the changes 
incident to this short period were greater, more far-reaching 
in their effect upon humanity and its future, than in the 
nearly four centuries that had gone into the making of 
America since its discovery. Within this short time prac^ 
tically everything was revolutionited except that unchang- 
ing quantity — the nature of man. Industry in all its 
branches, agriculture, mining, commerce, transport; politics, 
with its outlook and aims; the whole habit of thought, 
education, literature, spirit — all had seemed to change 
almost over night. Our people entered upon the Civil 
War with heavy hearts, knowing that they faced prob- 
lems of the utmost seriousness, the solution of which seemed 
to them as distant as the stars. Slavery, immigration, 
material devdopment, the abnormal increase of popula- 
tion, the rapid growth of dties, the slow assimilation into 
uniformity or even into understanding, the rudeness of 
manners and their slow improvement, the tardy extension 
of republican ideas in other lands, the growing irreligion 
— it then seemed that any of these might precipitate 
sodety into the bottomless pit of ruin. 
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Until that great event raised questions never before 
known or suspected by our people, they were living in a 
sort of Fool’s Paradise fondly thinking themselves proof 
against all the perils with which humanity had been beset. 
They really bdieved that a great people could Hve wholly 
to themselves, segregated upon a vast undevdoped con- 
tinent; could carry on their allotted task without regard 
to the experience or even the nature of men; and, in due 
comrse, build up a state of sodety from which bad con- 
ditions would be entirdy diminated. The changes intro- 
duced as the result of the war only showed how futile 
such hopes were. When, in later days, they came to 
analyze themsdves they saw that they had not been intro- 
duced to anything new in prindple. They realized how 
they had merdy conformed to conditions as old as human- 
ity itself. They found that the great world, in all its 
varieties, instead of leaving them in a hermit-like seclusion, 
had brought them into the universal heritage of men. 

EFFECTS OH OFFICERS AHD SOLDIERS 

The number of private soldiers who came to distinction 
and great usefulness was beyond computation — natxirally 
much larger, owing to the greater number, than among 
officers. In spite of the abuses inseparable from party 
politics the actual necessities of the service brought com- 
missions to many effident men. It was this service that 
bred in the lives of such young men the aspiration to go 
on with credit, opened the way to new ambitions, and 
drove them, once the war was over, back into school. For 
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many succeeding years, far past 1870, the benches of the 
academies, colleges, and budding universities were filled 
with such young officers and men who, when they finally 
reached graduation, were many years older than the 
average of their fellow students. They were favored in 
some measure with scholarships which carried with them 
only free tuition, then nominal, or with help from friends, 
or they spent, while it lasted, the little money that they 
in their frugality had saved from their meagre pay as 
soldiers. In spite of their handicap many such students 
soon came to the front in politics, so that it was not long 
before the young soldiers were State legislators. Congress^ 
men, or even United States Senators or Governors. Now 
and then a young private would take up the same order 
of studies and go over the same courses with the same 
results. 

This influence often extended to the sisters of these 
soldiers, so that ambition and opportunity increased by 
what they fed on and thus both the facilities for education 
and the training itself grew by leaps and bounds. As with 
constantly widening markets farming improved, the origi' 
nal drudgery incident to the earlier Pioneer life began to 
be relieved or so to disappear that bettered facilities were 
all the time coming into actual use. While the instruction 
of that time might now be thought primitive or diflficult, 
it carried with it to these eager young minds of both sexes 
the training power of the classics and mathematics both 
of which were fairly well taught. Instruction in science 
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was gradually improved and extended, so that many of 
the youngest soldiers who did not complete their college 
and professional courses earlier than ten years after the 
dose of the war or before 1875 thus won the rewards 
offered by our period of 1830'1870. 

The advantages of the higher education were probably 
brought home to ten times as many students, rdativdy, 
in this immediate decade after 1865 as to those who had 
enjoyed these privileges in the preceding forty years with- 
in the Pioneer area. Thus, the indirect educational in- 
fluence of the Civil War was of incalculable value. There 
has probably never been, in this or any other cotintry, 
such a demonstration both of the advantages that may 
come to students of mature mind and of the fact that 
supply somehow keeps up with demand as in the years 
immediatdy under review. A good deal of time was neces- 
sary to reap the harvest grown from this seed of earnest- 
ness and opportunity, but it came finally with results that 
could scarcdy have been more encouraging. No figures 
could be adduced to show these effects, but the life of 
the next quarter of a century proved this contention; so 
that, in the matter both of direct and indirect education, 
the Civil War was perhaps the greatest boon that could 
have come to unnumbered thousands of the young men 
who had survived its varied perils. It was still more help- 
ful to society by its direct influence upon those who en- 
tered upon this period as children too young to remember 
even its closing days. 
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HARDSHIPS OF THE PREMATURE OFFICER 

One type of soldier that passed through many difficulties 
and trials was the yoxing man who had been pushed up 
out of due time or artificially into office or recognition 
often as the result of prominence with little reference to 
real standing or education. When such a mcin found him-- 
self at home again with the title of Major or Colonel 
or even of General (an unexpected dignity) but without 
business or other training, his real difficulties began. His 
position made it impossible for him to get away from it, 
so that like lieutenants or captains he could not drop back 
into school or throw himself into his trade or profession 
and thus complete his training and form new associations 
in perfect accord with his rank. So, these men were drawn 
into politics and that in such numbers that they stumbled 
over each other’s heels. They were forced to appeal to 
a sentiment much of which was false and unnatural and 
to take whatever kind of place might be open for them. 
Loss of power, rotation in office, ffiiarp competition with 
other soldiers of like quality or drawback would push such 
a man out of the way so that as soon as he had run his 
brief course and while still young he would find himself 
outside the breastworks of real life. Even men of parts, 
with creditable military service bdaind them, were wrecked 
in these miry shoals of politics. Many were forced to take 
refuge in minor places, as deputies to their successors, in 
the offices of treasurers, auditors, or ffieriffs, or probably 
in some Washington department from which no kindly 
blast or explosion came along to dislodge them. 
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To this order of soldier the war was an tanmitigated 
curse, and the human wrecks strewn in every neighbor' 
hood the country over were the most reckless waste of 
good man power seen in such numbers at any period of 
our history. Many men of the same type so fortunate as 
to belong to the minority party, and thus compelled to 
leave political hope behind them, came out with creditable 
careers and did honor to themselves both as men and as 
soldiers. The bitterness of defeat and failure came to 
thousands of men fully worthy to make their way in their 
various communities and to bring honor to themsdves and 
the single work into which patriotic impulse had drawn 
or driven them. The sentimentalism upon which they 
depended was a broken reed in the day of trial; so they 
were forced to go through the remnant, generally long, 
of lives into which the light had seemed to come, only 
to be doomed to find themselves shut into a darkness like 
a sewer through which they had to crawl until the end. 

This was one of the pains of war, only less severe than 
that other fate which turned some good men into tramps 
and vagabonds. War has so many compensations that its 
penalties must also be taken into account. If it were 
possible to open a social debit and credit account for every 
county in the great Pioneer region of the ten States under 
study the advantages would probably outweigh the draw' 
backs by at least a hxindred to one; but some of the latter 
would, no doubt, be voted to be very serious. 
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ATTirUDE TOWARDS THE KEGRO AFTER THE WAR 

Towards the close of the war, when the claim was quite 
generally made liiat the one purpose had been the freeing 
of the slave, there was a strong opposition to this idea. 
The one distinctly announced purpose was the preservation 
of the Union and, in spite of the Proclamation of Eman' 
cipation, the President still disavowed this idea as dominant 
in his min d. Perhaps the most bitter feeling of the entire 
four years was created by this claim which was always 
denied even by the average partisan. But, when the end 
came the radical or ultramontane element merged the 
sentiment in favor of the prosecution of the war into 
the further movement to enfranchise the negro under the 
proposed Fifteenth Amendment. These people had had 
very little interest in the war as such. They had been 
too proud to fight, and thus showed anew that their whole 
idea was connected not with abolition alone but with the 
declaration of racial equality. 

No more bitter contest arose during the entire conflict 
than this. Nothing even approaching a majority of the 
people of the North had favored emancipation as a pri' 
mary aim, to say nothing of enfranchisement or equality; 
but the extreme elements, decidedly in the minority though 
they were, obtained control and in the contest with 
Andrew Johnson took the most radical groxind until ere 
long the negro question dominated the politics of recon- 
struction and also those of the various States of the North. 
The Thirteenth Amendment confirming emancipation was 
adopted without a serious contest, with the seceding States 
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excluded. The policy of the extreme abolitionists was 
fought with great bitterness. It is as certain as anything 
can be that there was never in the North or even in any 
State within its bounds, anything approaching a popular 
majority in favor of this policy; but the abolitionists were 
pushing and noisy and no more scruple was shown then 
than later in the methods employed to push other con- 
stitutional amendments forward to endorsement and adop- 
tion. The charge was made even thus early that the negro 
would be abandoned by his nominal friends as soon as 
they had procured the formal adoption of the Amend- 
ment, and this prediction turned out to be true. Once 
they had a formal endorsement of their policy they showed 
almost no further interest in the negro either as a race 
or as individuals, but went on to contest new fields in 
which they might assert or support odier changes. Their 
only care seemed to be for agitation without regard to 
the support or practicability of the policy they had forced 
upon the country. They assumed that the enactment of 
law, not its enforcement, was the essence of a movement 
or demand. 

THE LABOR SiUESTlOX AS A FACTOR 

It was only natural that reaction should come after the 
dose of the war on all the features entering into account. 
Much, altogether too much, was expected from the black 
race as the result of emancipation. It was hoped, though 
without much faith, by thoughtful men that industrial 
devdopment wodd be greatly promoted by the employ- 
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ment of black labor. Many believed this useful working 
element would be drawn automatically from one part of 
the country to another and thios redress many economic 
inequalities; but it soon became clear that the race was 
both unwilling and unable to make the expected con- 
tribution. Few negroes came into the North even when 
the districts lay within easy reach — less than a hundred 
miles away from Central Iowa — and the few that came 
were of little account. Where the selfish desire to get 
cheaper and more trustworthy labor had been a dominat- 
ing influence, as was true in many cases, emancipation 
and the negro race were soon generally declared to be 
failures; from that day the negro ceased to be of interest 
to the noisy majority of the men who had insisted that 
he should be freed and endowed with a vote. 

It was soon conceded that the employment of the negro 
by the North as a soldier had been both a racial and a 
military blunder. It is hkdy that it prolonged the war 
and lost, many times over, more useful white men than 
it contributed of blacks either in number or morale. When 
the war was over the South had been so embittered by 
this policy that its people could only expect the worst and 
they were never in a temper thenceforward to concede any- 
thing except what was forced by the exercise of pressure. 
The North forced upon the South the impossible thing 
then miscalled black equality after which its first act was 
to abandon the negro to his own devices. If the policy 
of protection from violence had been adopted and the 
negro had been left free to make his own way, if in other 
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words his professed friends had not first coddled and then 
abandoned him, many of the most serious abuses known 
to our political history would have been avoided, and the 
organizied Pecksniffianism of politics would not have been 
so amply illustrated. The negro was freed, turned loose 
as if he had been a pack mule, voted under miUtaxy rule, 
in order to fasten upon the South new exactions, and his 
extreme partisans have had no further use for him from 
that day to this. 

ASSOCIATION ALWAYS FORCED AND UNNATURAL 

In truth the relations of the white man with the black 
race so far as the two can meet on the same soil are forced 
and artificial. Whatever may be its virtues or its vices 
the white race is implacable in the enforcement of its 
own rules and prejudices so far as color is concerned. As 
these relate to the negro they are the outcome of that 
eternal condition of slavery, in some form, into which 
he has always been plunged. Whether or not this is normal 
or inevitable, either biologically or climatically, whether 
there is something in nature that makes any other state 
impossible either to the race or its separate individuals, 
it would be as presumptuous, as it might be unscientific, 
to assert; but there stands the great fact that no original 
and permanent contribution to religion, art, literature, 
government, social improvement, or science stands to the 
credit of the negro as a race. As time in its endless aeons 
has gone on, while the race itself has persisted it has been 
in a state of servitude, dependence. Or degradation, or 
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ignorance. There is nothing to indicate that, as the result 
of its own efforts, it is any further advanced in civiliziation 
relatively than it was in the earliest days of its historic 
existence. That it has improved is no doubt true but it 
has been as the imitator, the camp'foUower, generally many 
steps in the rear, almost out of sight, of other races or 
peoples — even the most backward. How far this idea 
can be applied to other pigmented races, it is not now 
necessary to discuss, but everywhere the brown, the yellow, 
and the red man, like the black, is in some form, the 
vassal of the white — the sole exceptions, both nominal 
not real, being Japan and the Philippines. This one great 
fact is often lost sight of in dealing with political questions. 
The white is a strenuous asserter of rights, natural and 
artificial, of home rule, self-determination, and other de- 
ments qualifying dependence or independence; ^ but he 
never, in point of reality, gets very far beyond his own 
daims or thinks seriously of those that pertain to any other 
race if there is any danger that in the carrying out of such 
ideas he might at any time weaken his own position as 
the predominant force of mankind. 

DRASTIC COXDITIOHS MADE BY THE COH^UEROR 

The boast is often indulged that, after the Civil War, no 
man was executed for treason, no confiscations made, no 
indemnities exacted, and no crudties inflicted. It is a fine 
daim, and if it were true there would be great cause for 
pride and satisfaction; but in reality the later history of 
mankind does not furnish an example in which there have 
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been more aggressions of so many kinds or so much real 
tyranny, or more of the acts or effects that enter into the 
very refinement of cruelty. The war itself came to be 
waged with a vigor that was brutal. The assaults upon 
the pride of a peaceftol population, the unyielding ferocity 
that accompanied the contest with people of the same 
stock; the fact that every word and motive were under' 
stood; that the spirit was the same on one side as on the 
other; and that behind it all there was more of the assertive- 
ness incident to pretense and h37pocrisy; that the exquisite 
sensitiveness on the one side was equally in evidence on 
the other and that the conqueror, with the usual callousness 
of his type, forgot or overlooked it; that it was hot only 
the war itself during its active four-year period, but the 
intensity was practically unrelieved for another twenty 
years — it was these things that were, after all, the dis- 
tinguishing features of the American Civil War. 

All the worst features of conquest were brought into 
play : the bitterness, the absence of generosity, truculence 
of the lowest order, the constant nagging of a beaten 
peDple in public and private relations, the grasping eco- 
nomic spirit, the determination, Shylock-like to stick to 
the letter of the bond, the use of fiscal laws for sectional 
purposes, the pressing of unjust and dishonest pension 
demands — demands known to be unj-ust and often avowed- 
ly dishonest — the pushing of unfair advantages merely 
for the pmpose of using a giant’s power Hke a giant, these 
things went on for twenty years or until a new generation 
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recognizing the shortsightedness of this policy finally re' 
volted.* 

During all these years, while exaction and deliberate 
unfairness were the rule in politics, it was practically im' 
possible for any man to make a speech or to write an 
article on any current question without a reference to 
“the late war.” Politicians, preachers, lecturers, magazine 
and editorial writers all seemed to have their lips set me' 
chanically — like the phonograph that was to come for 
the utterance of this stock phrase. The spectacle thius 
presented was akin to that of the patient who, recovered 
from an illness almost mortal, never ceases to talk about 
it. In truth, the time has barely come when, getting away 
from truculence and loud talk, it is possible to see and 
discuss some of the more important bearings of that time 
of stress and of the creative period which, although it 
preceded these conditions, has almost been lost sight of. 
It is only becoming dear during recent years that the war 
was not begun and carried on to bring about the abolition 
of slavery — now realized to be the most narrow concep' 

’•‘At the Annual Meeting of the Ivlississippi Valley Historical 
Association, held in Louisville, Kentucky, in May, 1924, Mr. James 
L. Sellers of the University of Wisconsin in “An Interpretation 
of Civil War Finances” made an estimate of both Northern and 
Southern expenditures in gold and greenback equivalents, the per 
capita expenditure in both sections, and the importance of the war 
finances in subsequent economic and social developments. He reached 
and recorded the conclusion that, counting taxes collected in the 
South for the payment of the Union debt, and for pensions to 
Union soldiers, a war indemnity of not less than a bilUon dollars 
was imposed upon the defeated section. — The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, September, 1924, p. 259. 
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tion that could be formed of one of the most stupendous 
of the revolutionary events known to history. When it 
was over, society in America had to begin again and, 
having in the interval laid the theological spectre, to dis' 
cem in the remoter distance the ample figure of real re' 
ligion and to relegate its narrow provincialism to the limbo 
of lost shades. 


SOME OTHER RESULTS 

The influence of the Civil War in promoting the study 
and practice in the new districts of music is great beyond 
estimate. By making it the incident of a patriotism which, 
though exaggerated almost to the ridiculous, still had in 
it many noble qualities, it became possible to learn very 
well a few tunes that had in them some elements of real 
music. For the most part, they were simple but they were 
such an improvement upon the awful monotony and dull' 
ness of the rude anthropomorphic church hymns of the 
time that the progress registered from that time forward 
was rapid, perhaps beyond precedent, over a territory of 
equivalent size, population, and backwardness. It intro' 
duced a large number of people to instruments to which 
they had been strangers and, with the love of music al' 
ways inherent in men, in some form devdoped capabilities 
which led to such a general study that it became a real 
aid to worship. 

The songs of the war were the first to be sung with 
some approach to system outside the old'fashioned hymns 
than which few attempts at harmony could be more dismal. 
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The highest order of music thus far composed had been 
known in the great world but it was strange to perhaps 
ninety^five per cent of all the population then living in 
the Pioneer area. Nothing wais more of a surprise to this 
great mass of active-minded people than to learn, almost 
as if the knowledge had come down as a special revelation, 
that there were really a great number of instruments that 
interpreted music, that there were compositions other than 
those which reflected the coarse hymnology of the time, 
so that the harmonies of the human voice really might be 
given a setting and an expressiveness hitherto missing. The 
ballads, old English, Scotch, and German, often truly dole- 
ful, had been known in the early life of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, but the Great Revival had so killed and buried 
them beyond resurrection that very few tunes were known 
even for singing and for these the exclusion of an accom- 
panying instrument, but most notably the absence of 
systematic instruction had tended to destroy anything 
really resembling harmony. 

There was the old-fashioned singing school, one of the 
great provocatives of humor throughout our earlier history 
and perhaps it had become even more primitive than its 
New England prototype. The Pilgrims did bring with 
them some remnant of the old English church music but, 
when this was overwhdmed in the new Puritan reaction, 
it, too, was gradually modified and finally lost. The primi- 
tive tuning-fork was all the funny looking teacher with 
his gyrations had to lead his choir or other gathering into 
some semblance of harmonious interpretation. It was at 
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least amusing to the onlooker, but the result of the in' 
struction and the lead given was never very enHghtening 
to participants. Among so many people there must have 
been a great number of exquisite boy and girl voices, but 
they could not be discovered or enjoyed because there was 
nobody to recognise and appreciate, nobody to train them 
and thus put them to the uses for which nature had fitted 
and intended them. So to use again the old figure, like 
the desert flower they were lost to the world. 

But the war changed aU this as if by magic. The fife 
and the drum, primitive and coarse as they were played, 
as then restored to use, became universal and it almost 
seemed that overnight the flute because of its kinship to the 
fife began to command study. Young persons who had never 
seen a musical score began to show an interest and the 
sudden demand produced a supply of manuals and teachers, 
all of them simple to a degree and no doubt amusing even 
to the rudest amateur, but useful and interesting as re' 
flections of these newly awakened tastes. It was not long 
until the military band was heard in the land. The piano 
came, the fiddle returned to its own, and with it the dance 
began to creep slowly back, and it was not many years 
before that reprobated instrument, the organ, long exiled 
as one of the agencies of the devil, was making public 
worship a somewhat less dismal proceeding than it had 
been for so long. The Germans who, by this time, had 
come into the region in some numbers did much to revive 
music, mainly, perhaps, of a simple kind in the beginning; 
and in the cities it was soon possible to hear of and to 
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have an Irish harp. Within the five years after peace had 
come, by the end of the period under treatment, a musical 
revolution was under way; and these people who had set 
in the field armies numbering more than a million were 
also enjoying the music to which soldiers had so long 
marched. Thus another beneficent influence of war had 
asserted itself. 

RAPID GROWTH OF LITERARY TASTES 

The war brought a development almost as sudden in read' 
ing and in the demand for instruction from a good order 
of lecturers, professors, and writers. Within a decade the 
rising American literature of the time found a recognition 
almost as sudd^ as the taste for music. Longfellow, 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Emerson, Whittier, Bryant, and 
Lowdl, then hving and in the very hey'dey of their genius 
and productiveness, with names scarcely known in 1861 
outside restricted neighborhoods were fairly popular favor' 
ites by 1870. Every form of literary production from the 
dime novel to The Origin of Species came into vogue with 
a suddenness which in an ordinary period would have 
seemed almost startling to the writers named as well as 
to the holders of the copyrights of Poe, Irving, Melville, 
and Cooper, and to living historians like Bancroft and 
Hildreth. Foreign writers were also the beneficiaries of 
this revival of taste. Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, 
Victor Hugo, Tennyson, Prescott, Macaulay — the dead 
among them along with the living — all the way down 
through various grades of merit, shared in this literary 
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revival; while Burns, B 3 T:on, Scott, Wordsworth, Keats, 
and Shelley, to say nothing of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
the older classics of our language, found everywhere 
among the growing generations, but especially the soldiers 
and all others brought under the direct influence of the 
war, a recognition that was almost instantaneous. 

It has often been claimed by short'sighted persons that 
the war was waged to free the negro ihen living in physical 
slavery. Whatever its intent, if it was other than one 
of these great events in history that do not lend them' 
selves to prediction or calculation, it did at least bring 
to the people of America an intellectual and moral eman' 
cipation. It brought the higher order of education, the 
narrow and harrowing theology of the time, which had 
confined them in sunless intellectual canyons, had the 
light so turned upon it that the world of 1870 was a new 
world. Out of conflict had come a knowledge of our life 
and widi it a consciousness that there were other coxmtries 
and that botib our achievements and our promise were 
built upon foundations laid by others and not by ourselves. 

PIOnEBR COH'PBJiBUriO'HS TO THE ARMY 

When subjected to analysis it is soon discovered that 
every section of the country responded to the appeal for 
volunteers with almost equal liberality so far as its com' 
parative resources permitted. The conscription feature 
was so small as to be almost negligible, and nowhere was 
it made necessary by reason of organised opposition to 
die restoration of the Union : the one vital purpose for 
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which the war was carried on. The proportion of volun' 
teers to total population did not vary much in the different 
sections of the loyal States — being 11.9 in each hundred 
in New England, 11.7 in the Middle States, and 12.7 in 
the Pioneer States. In addition to its contribution to the 
Federal forces the latter section furnished about 185,000 
soldiers from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri to the 
Confederate ranks. These enlarged contributions were 
possible owing to the considerable disparity of males in 
the population. 

The total number of individual soldiers in the Federal 
armies was 2,751,338 of which the general distribution 
was as follows : New England 375,131; Middle States 
978,150; Pioneer States 1,282,338, with 206,062 distrib' 
uted over the smaller outlying States or drawn in small 
numbers from the seceding States. Thus, out of a fraction 
of over ten million population the whole number under 
arms on both sides within the Pioneer area during the 
four years of the war was only a few less than a million 
and a half — a much larger proportion of the whole people 
even than from the seceding States. 

The military contribution of the Pioneer States is also 
increased by the number of soldiers, naturally indeter' 
minate, drawn from the 211,550 people born within their 
limits resident in 1860 in other loyal States. As the lowest 
estimate of the number, under the law of averages, would 
probably amount to not less than twenty thousand, the 
aggregate of fighting men in the Civil War drawn from 
the descendants and recruits of the persons who after 1769 
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had passed into this area would be raised somewhat above 
the million and a half limit. 

It is probable that nothing can ever occur again to equal 
this record. It is all the more remarkable in that this 
population was the fruit of a purely peaceful movement, 
that they had almost lost even the tradition of military 
training, and that until war was actually forced upon 
them in 1861 their whole purpose was to promote the 
ideas of the Union which were intended to make armed 
internal contests next to impossible. In numbers, the re' 
suit is even more remarkable when it is considered that 
they were drawn from a white male population which in 
1860 was only 5,464,410; so that the final effect was seen 
of more than one man in about three and a half leaving 
either by himself or by some family representative the 
peaceful occupations to which he was accustomed and 
putting himsdf voluntarily under the discipline incident 
to war and throwing himself into its perils. 

In the Presidential election in November, 1860, the num' 
ber of votes cast within this region was 1,980,996 divided 
as follows : Lincoln 828,259; Douglas 755,867; Breckin- 
ridge 178,762; Bell 218,108. This is interesting from two 
points of view ; first, as showing an unprecedented pro- 
portion of soldiers to voters; and second, as showing how 
false has been the claim that the war was conducted by 
any one party. If ever any great movement had a general 
support from the people among whom it took place, that 
given in the Pioneer region to the prosecution of the Civil 
War to a victorious issue was that event. 
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Widi sudi a contribution of man power as this it was 
not surprising that the West became assertive, sometimes 
even truculent. It recognised, even thus early, its import 
tance in the contest under way, and it must be confessed 
that it soon came to magnify its office. This tendency was 
inaeased when it became the center of the war area. With 
Grant’s victories in Tennessee in 1862 and the consequent 
result of opening the Mississippi to navigation — this fed' 
ing of confidence in their own star increased until it is 
to be feared that their attitude was not always one of 
overwhdming modesty. This sentiment was still further 
increased when large contingents of thdr soldiers were 
drawn into the eastern armies; nor was it reduced to any 
considerable extent when their own great soldier was 
chosen to command aU the Federal armies and western 
heutenants were entrusted with commanding responsibilities 
outside their immediate or adjacent areas. 

RECUPERATION^ AFTER THE WAR 

Much speculation is indulged in history, espedally by 
the advocates of pacifism, about the time required to re' 
pair the losses incident to war. Probably few instances 
are known (always excepting England after the dose of 
the Napoleonic wars) when the healing forces of human' 
ity oporated so quiddy and effectually as was the case 
in the United States after the surrender of Lee in April, 
1865, and before the mid'year of 1870 when the next 
census was taken. It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
saaifice of life, both North and South, or upon the general 
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destruction of property. In the one case (that of the de^ 
feated) this was evidenced by the loss of visible property 
of every kind and also by that of the capital value of labor 
as diown by the enforced manumission of nearly four 
million slaves and the readjustment of economic conditions 
thus made necessary. In the North, the vast amount raised 
by taxation and expended during the conflict, added to 
the debt of three thousand million dollars left over for 
pa5mient, attest in some degree the extent of material 
sacrifice incident to this fierce and prolonged struggle. 

And yet, when the war was at its height President 
Lincoln in his Thanksgiving Proclamation, issued October 
3, 1863, could declare : “Needful diversions of wealth 
and of strength from the fields of peaceful industry to 
the national defense have not arrested the plow, the shuttle, 
or the ship; the ax has enlarged the borders of our settle' 
ments, and the mines, as wdl of iron and coal as of die 
precious metals, have yielded even more abundantly than 
heretofore. Population has steadily increased notwithstand- 
ing the waste that has been made in the camp, the siege, 
and the battlefield, and the country, rejoicing in the con- 
sciousness of augmented strength and vigor, is permitted 
to expect continuance of years with large increase of 
freedom.” 

Even he could not then foresee or predict the extent 
of the material prosperity as it was to be revealed in June, 
1870. I have thought it desirable to dhow this, in tabular 
form, in so far as it relates to population, wealth, farms, 
manufactures, education, and churches in the ten Pioneer 
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States tinder treatment. In this compilation, money stand- 
ards in 1870 have been reduced to gold values. This is 
done upon the assumption that such positive figures in 
a few items best illustrate comparative conditions at the 
two decennial periods. 


GAINS IN TEN PIONEER STATES 


1860-1870 


1860 

Population 11,221,317 

Manufactories (number) 38,906 

Schools (pupils) 2,580,935 

Churches (number) 18,710 

Farms (acreage) 145,295,954 

Wealth $5,086,223,806 


1870 

15,089,068 

96.099 

3,699.915 

31,805 

162,426,009 

$9,139,544,083 


GAIN 

3,867,751 

57,193 

1,118,980 

13,095 

17,130.055 

$4,053,320,287 


Some of the results thus shown are most astonishing 
as indications of the creative capacity that the country 
had then reached; but, more especially, as demonstrating 
its power of recuperation from die worst effects of such 
a wasting contest. Nothing can be more striking than that 
the population of the whole country should have grown 
at the rate exceeding twenty-two per cent; that even in 
the stricken South this increase should have been nearly 
twelve per cent, while in the Pioneer region which was 
setded less than a century it grew during this troublous 
period at the almost fabulous rate of thirty-four per cent 
within ten years. All these may be compared or contrasted 
with a growth of nearly twenty per cent in the remaining 
loyal States of the North. 

Nothing in all this can be turned into an argument in 
favor of war as the normal condition of mankind, but it 
does answer a good many questions about the ability of 
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a yoxmg people to rebound when aU its power, increased 
by new impulses and ambitions, is turned into the channels 
of peaceful activity. It must be admitted that as a matter 
of course the South suffered for many years, as it still 
does, in the check of its growth and prosperity. One of 
the propelling causes to this loss was the reduction in 
assessments or values by the destruction of one form of 
property; but, in the long run this loss was only nominal 
as the labor represented by this vast army of manumitted 
slaves soon began, in other and even more productive forms, 
to flow into the whole body of the surrounding population. 

The most destructive agency in the South was that 
incident to reconstruction which has already been alluded 
to. With the wonderful recuperative power shown by 
its people and with its boundless natural resources, it could 
have stood the ravages of the war proper if it had not 
been compelled to pass through the awful punitive period 
that followed as an aftermath. It could have borne the 
punishment incident to its own folly and short-sightedness 
and its recovery would have been scarcely less rapid and 
conspicuous than that seen in the North. But the infliction 
incident to the carpet-bagger and that awful slough of 
obloquy through which its people had to wade were even 
far more than the last straw which is said to be so fatal 
as an animal burden. 

WAR FOUGHT BY REAL AMERICANS 

The Civil War, like every other feature that entered into 
the Pioneer life and development, was distinctly American 
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on inherited F.nglish lines. A few Germans found a place 
in the army as officers of various grades, and many attempts 
were made to put them to the front as great soldiers; but 
this was not successful in a single case either in the West 
or anywhere in the coxmtry. Sigel, popxilar as a dashing 
soldier, was never entrusted with an important command 
where skill and judgment were reqxjired; Schurx could not 
forget his favorite game of politics and, although he rose 
to be a Major'Gteneral, had not a single attribute of real 
military skill; Osterhaus, another German, had respectable 
parts, but not enough to raise him out of the ordinary 
ruck of mediocre regulars; and so it was all along the 
line. They never could adjust themselves to American 
military surroundings and traditions. Fremont was not 
of foreign birth, but his origin and his traits made it im' 
possible for him to develop any of the gifts of leadership 
of Americans. For political reasons, officers of foreign 
blood were treated with a consideration that better men 
could not command; but, as a whole, the army woxald 
probably have been better off and the success of the Union 
cause promoted if no foreign-bom soldier had been pre- 
ferred for an office above lieutenant. 

The case was not much better with the Celtic-Irish. 
Barring Sheridan, who had certain dashing qualities better 
fitted for commanding popular recognition than for de- 
vdoping real leadership, the Irish rqjresentation was limit- 
ed to men of the most commonplace qualities. They were 
brave and could fight in a charge or when the limelight 
shone, but they were almost wholly unfitted for that care- 
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ful planning and that cool deliberation as leaders which 
enables an army to command victory. The West had its 
list of Irish Colonels, and one wholly ridiculous General, 
Shields; but, as a whole, outside the ranks which they 
adorned with a dash that was characteristic this branch 
of the race was practically commonplace in the army. Both 
they and the Germans had a gift, bordering upon genius, 
for seeking political rewards after the dose of the war 
and thus for exaggerating their own value. It was artifidal 
and so did not long survive. 

The fact remains that the Civil War was an example 
of Americans fighting each other. On the whole, they were 
the representatives, on both sides, of the British race from 
which the population was drawn. Even that striking ex' 
hibition of leadership so often shown in the British armies 
by the Protestant Irish had no conspicuous illustration 
except in the marvellous genius of Stonewall Jackson. On 
the whole, as the war had to come, it was well that it 
should be fought to a finish by the men in whose veins 
ran the blood that had made the country and whose de- 
scendants, as history had shown, would have to take up 
the burden that it left. It was one of the contests which, 
like the Wars of the Roses and the English Revolution, 
could only be fought out by the men who really under- 
stood each other and thus knew, on each side, whom they 
were fighting and what they were fighting for. 

THE LARGE EFFECTS OF THE WAR 
Allusion has already been made to some of the specific 
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effects of the Civil War upon the people of the United 
States. As usual with such great events it is not always 
easy to see these in their remoter readies. They are so 
pervasive, diey run down so deep, both in the currents 
and undercurrents of life, that anything like a fair measure 
of their influence must be left to the teaching of a later 
time. As the history of such an event cannot be compre-- 
bended much less written by those who lived in it, so its 
remoter results cannot even be seen. Many of them are 
so hid that they escape discovery much less analysis. 

Its most far-reaching effect was to reveal the people of 
the United States to themsdves. Until the Civil War 
they had passed a strenuous youth living in isolation. They 
fondly thought themselves proof against the perils which 
in all previous times had beset humanity. They really be- 
lieved that, segregated upon a great continent, they could 
carry on their work with almost no regard for the ex- 
perience of mankind or even for that of their own an- 
cestors, and that, by this means they could build up a 
state of society surrounded by novel conditions and achieve- 
ments. They imagined that their own experiment in free 
government was the first that mankind had made and that 
it would be the last — because no other woxfld be needed. 
They had reached a degree of assimilation that seemed 
to them perfect. They cared nothing for the Europe from 
which they had been drawn at divers times; had no idea 
that the Asia which they had innocently opened would 
ever mean to them anything more than a chance adventure; 
or that the Africa from which their most troublesome 
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problem had come would again disturb their dreams or 
even have any more interest for them as part of a great 
world for which they cared nothing. 

The war taught them they could not separate themselves 
from history; and it emphashed the conclusion that if in 
the future they should choose to do something, or even 
anything, they must do it in conjunction with the rest 
of the world. It is sometimes asserted that the war brought 
what are termed problems. This was not one of its results 
as all the questions which have since distressed us lay in 
solution like a refractory chemical agent long before the 
war came; its only function was to bring to the top issues 
from which, being human, there could be no escape. 

The next most obvious effect of the war was to pro' 
duce a national spirit or patriotism and thus to create a 
centraluied national character. The boasted racial assimila- 
tion quickly disappeared, and its place was taken by con- 
fusion that aroused the whole people from a settled lethar- 
gy. The fine claims of equality disappeared so quickly 
that before the hostile guns had been stilled at Appo- 
mattox, the process of sifting out the indifferent and the 
incompetent had begun. We also ceased, with almost 
equal suddenness, to confuse the emotions of the individual 
or group with the intuitions of the mass. 

At the same time the war devdoped a new political 
sense. For the first time the general government was 
brought home to our people so that they began to recog- 
nizie its strength and to see its advantages without develop- 
ing, with equal promptness, the prescience to warn of its 
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weaknesses or to press home a knowledge of its dangers 
and its disadvantages. We began slowly to have some 
conception of currency, banking, coinage; to foresee where 
perils would arise from the strike and the mob; to realize 
that great power could not be developed without bringing 
temptation to use it for bad and sdfish purposes. While, 
before 1860 , it was seldom that there had been any large 
or general development of corruption in any of its serious 
forms, it was soon found that, with new needs and new 
projects of a size never dreamed of in earlier days, there 
were new temptations. In order to get really big things 
done it seemed necessary to take short cuts for overcoming 
inertia, or selfishness, or weakness, in the quickest and 
most effective way. The desire to do things spread beyond 
the select few in whose hands progress had been confined 
hitherto, and the area of ambition was enlarged, often with 
a liberality that invited peril. 

HOW IT AFFECTED THE PIOKEER KEGIOH 

So FAB. as the Pioneer region was concerned it obtained 
its first taste of power. It was no longer content with 
what was generated for its own immediate needs. It had 
grown up as the devotee of Jefferson’s ideas, and its people 
fondly thought that the processes and methods which had 
served it during its simple (almost helpless) life would 
always be sufficient. It soon discovered that such a theory 
of politics was not the last word. It had learned in the 
dear school of experience that force was as much a neces' 
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sity as good will and altruism; and its people began to 
take account of something in the world whose existence 
they had not even suspected. This was soon shown in the 
seriousness of the youth of both sexes. Responsibility soon 
began to press upon them prematurely and, owing to the 
loss of association, with added force so that duties were 
imposed upon them in advance of their years. It so de- 
veloped ambitions as to push young men out from the 
home farms some years earlier than had been customary. 
After the excitement of five strenuous years, the new 
opportunity for work and achievement tended to make 
the old life dull and uninteresting. The war had not only 
developed aspiration where no chance for it had existed 
before, but it opened inward an almost infinite number 
of doors to the house dedicated to opportunity. 

Nowhere in history have such conditions been developed 
except through war. Our two •wars with the mother 
country had given glimpses of the light of independence, 
but after the long trek through the "wilderness it was left 
for the Civil War to complete the process of bringing a 
real independence to these wandering peoples. It made 
life over for them, in a few years, as unconsciously as 
the Industrial Revolution which began in the late seven- 
teenth century had reconstructed Europe and through it 
the world. They were able, in due time, to throw off that 
almost unrelieved religiotis gloom imported by the first 
settlers of this country both to Virginia and New England. 
This had illustrated, at its best and its worst, the achieve- 
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ments attributed by an eminent writer to the Kirk of 
Scotland in the eighteenth century.* 

Attention has already been given to the rapid material 
anH intdlectual devd.opment within the five years that 
followed the dose of the war. These people of the West, 
diese real Pioneers, found themselves cooped up on a 
series of farms with work in plenty, with enough to eat, 
drink, and wear, with ample didter; but they discovered, 
as if it had been revealed in a vision, that they had no 
corresponding or adequate intellectual outlook, little of 
the light that should brighten tfie pathway of men. For 
them the air generated by the activities of the mind was 
either non'existent or stifling. They were so enfolded by 
the commonplace as by an atmosphere that they could 
no longer either breathe or work in it. 

So there was nothing for the young to do but to struggle 
out of it and to go somewhere, anywhere, to escape. For 
most of them the city, in some of the forms that their fore- 
bears had dreamed of it for a hundred years, was the only 
relief. The small town, perhaps adjacent, the railroad 
junction, the county seat, the State capital, the more dis- 
tant, unknown city — any place that would afford escape 
from the awful humdrum life in the places in which they 
found themselves. The approach of the railroad gradually 
let in fresh air and light so that the ambitious, progressive 
boys and girls with their unsullied blood and plenteous 

* “It was still offensive enough and potent enough to main* Ufe; 
miserable, to warp the characters of men and women, and to turn 
the tempers and affections of many from the Idndly natural way.” 
— William Ernest Henley’s Life of Bums. Vol. IV, p. 233 . 
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character, with the best origin, with the potency of high 
ambitions, struggled out. 

For a time the movement almost took on the proportions 
of a hegira. They flocked to new farms long awaiting the 
plough; they built the railroads or worked on them; they 
ventured into small or large centers of population — any 
place to find activity, life with a promise, a prospect, or 
even a hope. In like manner thousands of other boys and 
girls cooped up in distant American factories, or at desks, 
and many in foreign countries, jumped into the places left 
vacant and into new ones created by their own energy 
and enterprise. At few times in history have the direct 
and cross-currents of humanity flowed with more force 
and, at the same time, with more of system and intelligence 
than those which characterized this mighty West after 
the Civil War. 

So much for the influence of war which so many per- 
sons have been falsely taught to believe is always the curse 
of mankind. 
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THE EHD of a period 

With the arrival of the period set for the conclusion of 
this study — the fateful year of 1870 — the American 
Pioneer had gathered an assimilated population; he had 
founded or adapted industries; he had adjusted to himself, 
social, religious, and educational institutions, and had done 
his part to strengthen them; and he had thus made for 
himself a place in the life of his country and the world. 
He was not only fitted to conduct his own affairs, but 
was ready to assist in the larger work which awaited 
systematic human efforts. 

As the result of this preparation and of the great um 
rest incident to the violence of war, his home duties had 
been enlarged and his obligations increased far beyond 
any limits that he had foreseen or could have imagined. 
He could no longer contract his activities to his immediate 
environment. So far as this was concerned, he had made 
his last stand as a real Pioneer after achieving a high order 
of success; but he stood upon the threshold of a new era 
and so had to gird himself for unaccustomed duties. He 
had to stretch out his hand and welcome from every 
quarter of the earth’s surface men with strange voices, 
speaking unfamiliar languages, and with traditions, faiths, 
customs, manners, prejudices, and problems wholly new 
to him. 
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THE GREAT AHP SUDDEH CHAHpES AT HOME 

It seemed as if humanity, as then living upon this new 
continent, had had focussed upon it an almost infinite 
number of events to all of which it must, in some way, 
adjust itself. 

At home it had passed through a disrupting, destructive 
Civil War in which all previous aspirations towards unity 
and fraternity had been scattered to the winds and their 
places taken by hatred and misunderstanding. It found 
itself compelled to concentrate its energies upon the pay- 
ment of a debt that gave no other impression than its 
weight and its danger to industry, in connection with which 
the serious moral question arose whether it should be paid 
as a whole, honestly and manfully, or whether, in accord- 
ance with a policy which has always presented itself in 
times of war and trouble, it should be repudiated by re- 
course at first to an inflated paper currency and then, when 
it had taken this initial step, should complete the process 
and pay not at all. 

In the long and arduous struggle for the resumption of 
specie payments, this Pioneer West, though imperfectly 
ihstruaed, was to play its full part in the movement that 
insured honesty, established and maintained public credit, 
and made its people reali^ for the first time that they 
were actual participants in world conditions and policies. 
They found that they could no longer remain intdlectual 
or political provincials. This knowledge carried with it 
the ultimate acceptance of the gold standard and thus 
forced them to take a long look into the future. 
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It was necessary for them to adjust themselves in a 
comprehensive and intelligent way to the policy of pro' 
viding the largest possible development of transportation 
facilities to meet their own needs and to fit them for the 
work they had to do. They had to devise land and settle' 
ment policies for an oncoming flood of comers from all 
over the world; and in connection with this really com' 
prehensive immigration problems, both of inclusion and 
exclusion, confronted them. By this time their government 
had purchased Alaska; and the proposed annexation of 
San Domingo, though abandoned, the mere discussion of 
it as a possibility had projected questions which were 
finally to lead to colonial acquisitions, long resisted but 
then not so much as dreamed of. The Alabama Claims 
forced into consideration foreign relations of an order 
whose settlement required tact, courage, knowledge, and 
a persistence; all of which might easily have failed. Pro' 
tection, hitherto little more than a catchword, now be' 
came a large and insistent policy in which either tiben or 
now the difficulty was to determine whether the honest 
collection of public revenue or the gratification of individual 
and corporate greed was the stronger motive. 

nsw IHDUSriUAL activities ANJD demands 

The maintenance of industrial enterprise at a standard 
which would meet demand and could be used to promote 
higher standards of life; the abandonment of an outworn 
religious system without a rapidity that might produce 
shock, or with a timidity that would indicate ignorance 
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and cowardice; the gradual recognition that public and 
private safety required greater watchfulness and a more 
efficient recognition of the necessity of force, thus realizing 
that a larger reliance upon the police power of the State, 
in all its branches, would be one of the necessities of the 
future; and that education must be modified and then 
provided upon a scale hitherto unsuspected — all diese 
questions were fundamental and, whether the need was 
immediate or only prospective, they argued the possession 
of a vision and an ability to act, which might or might 
not be present. 

In spite of drawbacks, the potentialities of character 
were so great that thore have been few times when men 
have so risen superior to their weaknesses and ignorances 
and up to the full measure of their duties and powers. 
With all these, the developments of science, both pure 
and applied, raised questions of which these people, hither'- 
to simple, knew almost nothing, but to whose demands 
and opportunities they were forced to yield if they were 
not to be left behind in the friendly race which the peoples 
of the world were running. 

Almost overnight, as it were, the infant nation had 
grown up and was becoming really national. It was, in 
effect, as if the boimdary lines of States, districts, counties, 
and townships had been swept away, and these struggling 
individuals — component parts of a people — none know' 
ing his way, had been thrown pell'mell into a chaotic mass 
and thus compelled to struggle out as best they might. 
Henceforth every thoughtful man, if he was to understand 
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his time or even himself, must read a national newspaper; 
he must listen to an orator who either was or aspired to 
be national; he must take an interest in a national sport, 
then for the first time rapidly taking form; if he could 
find it, he had to hear or read a sermon by a national or 
a universal preacher; he must see world plays and read 
classic poems or novels or histories; he must make himself 
familiar with national or international courts where his 
own case might at any time be called; he must look for 
ward to national banking; and he must get excited about 
a President rather than a Governor or a Sheriff — in a 
word, he had suddenly emerged out of the provincialism 
that had enshrouded him — into a larger outlook, a more 
comprehensive responsibiUty. 

He was not alone in his removal to a higher plane. 
While stiU speaking the language of the Pioneer he had 
come into a new outlook, nearly all the rest of the world 
had also come up. Everywhere there were mighty changes 
that no mind, however comprehensive, could have foreseen 
or anticipated a generation before; and he had to adjust 
himself, however slowly, to them. 

While the war had delayed wide or general recognition 
of the fact, the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
in 1859 had revolutionised science, philosophy, history, 
and theology. With this had gone also the political des' 
potisms that had been both the white man’s creation and 
his heritage during his later history. War had not ended, 
as indeed it never will, but the settlement of the Alabama 
Claims contention which passed before the eyes of that 
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generation was perhaps the most effective protest against 
unnecessary contests thus far made in history. Its ultimate 
effects in promoting the final and friendly cooperation of 
the two branches of the English race, formerly parted in 
anger, was one of the commanding achievements of a time 
full of activity and greatness. 

CHAN{GES IM THE WESTERN! COHTIHEHT 

During this period of ferment in the new world when 
the Pioneer largely as the result of his own work was fair- 
ly coming to his own, almost every quarter of the earth 
was making its distinct contribution to unrest eind to 
progress. 

On the same continent Canada had completed its formal 
Confederation, a movement which was to exercise a strong 
influence upon every people that used the English language. 
It came at a time when agitators and busybodies were ad- 
vocating a union of that enormous outlying region with 
the United States — something impossible from any prac- 
tical point of view. Its defeat, the rebuke thereby ad- 
ministered to the prophets of disunion, the refusal to over- 
load the Great Republic with burdens and responsibilities 
which might then have proved fatal, and the promotion 
of the final more effective unity which was to come in 
a time of supreme crisis, had a wholesome effect upon the 
world. Perhaps nothing in the later history of Englan d 
has done more to increase good wiU than the policy of 
Confederation in Canada — the first of those dominions 
to become one of the water-tight compartments of a great 
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empire, once threatened with an unwieldiness that might 
have been fatal. 

In another quarter of the western continent, settled 
government came within the same period to Mexico. For 
the first time that favored spot of the earth’s surface found 
peace and stability. It was brought into outward harmony 
with the American system, and for nearly fifty years it 
had a government which enabled it to show, even in a 
crude and brutal way, what could be done with and for 
its people. It matters not that the experiment degenerated 
into a despotism which, inviting and assuring disintegra- 
tion, had to be put down by violence. While it continued 
it exercised upon the Latin peoples an influence which 
promoted a gradxial approach among them to settled gov- 
ernment so that taken in all its bearings it was wholesome 
and necessary. In the absence of this experiment, tried 
though it was under many unfavorable conditions, the 
fever of revolution south of our border might not have 
been allayed. In addition to the example of the United 
States, there was the necessity for a demonstration among 
these peoples of die possibility of self-government even 
if its quality was imperfect. 

CHANGES m EUROPE 

In England, within this period, came the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church; the extension of the suffrage; the 
recognition that some effective system of popular education 
was a necessity; the correction of many anomalies and of 
some abuses inherited from feudal times; and an industrial 
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growth that will always remain one of the wonders of 
the modern world was under way. The effect upon 
America of these changes was scarcely less striking than 
those within its own borders. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the influence upon 
American life of the FrancO'Prussian War of 1870. The 
fact diat our only distinctive — although mainly sentiment 
tal — friend among the nations of Europe, our ally of 
nearly a century earlier, should have seemed to go down 
like a house of cards, and that tlie general trend of Ameri- 
can sentiment had been sympathetic with her enemy, is 
one of those historical examples well chciracteriged by Lord 
Salisbury as putting money on the wrong horse. It was 
nearly fifty years before our people or the world could 
understand the methods by whidi this had been accom- 
plished, or could take effective steps in the supreme trial 
of civilisation to do penance for mistakes which with 
difficulty are redeemed from the category of crimes. But 
the influence which this event was to have upon America, 
remote though it seemed to be, was profoiand in demon- 
strating anew that in human destiny despotism cannot be 
considered a permanent force. 

In Italy ideas and forces long dominant among the 
people of this early nxirsery of the white race began with 
the reactionary Papacy of Pius IX to gather momentum. 
They were in many cases chaotic and wild, almost beyond 
control; but, in course of time some semblance of system 
began to make its appearance. The constructive statesman- 
ship of Cavour forged slowly to the front and finally over- 
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came and crushed the guerilla tendencies of Garibaldi and 
the wild tribes that followed him, and finally buried be' 
yond resurrection the tyranny of Austria and the anarchy 
that overflowed from Western Asia and the Balkans. 

Perhaps the most influential movement for progress — 
in outward form the most unnatural — was the work of 
the Ecumenical Council in 1869. Its results were soon 
apparent in the American people, however remote from 
the scene, however reactionary or even abhorrent the 
methods employed. It put the seal of success upon a re' 
hgious reaction wholly out of harmony with the ideas 
always struggling for dominance in America and it made 
much harder the efforts of men for real forward'looking 
policies. 

During this same period the beginning of the end for 
reaction began to be seen in Spain in a republican activity 
which, though premature and unnatural, worked in har' 
mony with like ideas in different forms in Russia, Turkey, 
the Balkans, Austria, and even in the Scandinavian coun' 
tries in which disruption or so'called liberalising tendencies 
were potent in producing a discontent mostly without real 
foundation in knowledge or grievance; still it had a pro' 
found effect upon Europe and the world. In whatever 
direction the mind or attention of men was turned, human 
unity came more and more into evidence, and America, 
so long segregated, was steadily drawn, almost drifted, 
into relations so close and binding that it was no longer 
any more possible to break than to neglect or disregard 
them. 
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Even Asia had begun to turn uneasily in her long sleep 
as Japan started on a career which still further enlarged 
the area of world interests. 

The rapid intrusion into America from all these quarters 
of the earth of great masses of population, with newly 
aroused desires but without any preparation for the ideas 
that really lay behind that world, created as the result of 
great discoveries and large development, again modified 
conditions in a way that not even the most thoughtful and 
prescient of men could have foreseen. The foxmdations 
of society were never broken up because they are solidly 
laid in the cement compounded of religion and the owner' 
ship of property : the higher sentiments or aspirations of 
mankind united to the desire to use the eauth as the co' 
hesive force which diaH bind them into a unity. Neither 
America, with its scattered population, then fairly homo' 
geneous, nor those outside representatives of ignorant and 
inchoate masses could meet such an emergency without 
producing shock. As a result, for more than a half century 
after the dynamic forces at work from 1840 to 1870 had 
got fairly at work there was little chance for thought and 
stability to operate. 

The great events, so briefly indicated, had come out 
of a long period of agitation and disturbance beginning 
with the settlement of America and followed by the revolu' 
tionary movements of the eighteenth century covering the 
whole western world. These far'flung settlements that 
with the free physical movement of men spread every' 
where into new regions were bound to produce an unrest 
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which was itself only an outward sign or reason. This 
was most apparent in the region under study, because it 
was here that it had sea^room; it spread with diminishing 
force into every part of the world, and was nowhere more 
influential in threatening the superstructure of society 
without really shaking its foundations than in the great 
district so favored in its climate and the character of the 
people who lived or were drawn into it. 

The completion in 1869 of the Suez; Canal, projected 
centuries before, prefiguring as it did the opening of other 
great highways of communication, the growth of science 
in all its ramifications, so reduced distances and enlarged 
the boundaries of the world that men could the easier 
understand its requirements, measure its possibilities, and 
see their own responsibilities. 

IHFLVEHCB OF THE CET^TENMIAL 

Just as this period was closing, as the natural effect of 
assured national unity, came the time for sentimental 
celebration; so that when the fighting of the Civil War 
was over and its passions began to cool, the movement 
for recognising the hundred years of independence natural' 
ly took shape. The Centennial Exposition, held in Phik' 
delphda in 1876, finally revealed the country to its own 
people — in its bareness, its crudity, and its incompleteness 
as weU as in its variety and its strength. For the first time 
they saw a really new world in that old one hitherto hid 
from them. The great number whose physical view had 
been restricted to a small neighborhood found a new per' 
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spective when they flocked to that somewhat crude spec' 
tade on the banks of the Schuylkill. Art in painting, 
furniture and manufacture, methods in mining and agri' 
culture, first revealed to them an actual, ocular existence, 
while through them imagination showed to their eager 
eyes the whole of Exirope and, indeed, the world. For 
these people, the great continent from which they had 
drawn origin, ideas, people, religion, and their whole 
civilisation, was first seen as in a vision. It had previously 
been htde more than a mere name, a sort of synonym for 
oppression, for effete methods and manners, for low morals, 
for religious intolerance, without foundations or a history 
prior to the early days of the sixteenth century when their 
own began. It had been to them a dim fiction, a place 
of douds, fogs, and mists whm:e wars were generated and 
fomented. But here it stood before their eyes, transferred 
and transfigured as a concrete thing, with evidences of 
a life hitherto unsuspected, with its art, its architecture, 
its treasures, its history, and its varied devdopments, the 
product and the property of real people who had sent them 
for inspection and study, by the eager eyes of hundreds 
of thousands of visitors, the heralds and representatives 
of the millions behind them, and every man and woman, 
all curious as children, recognised themsdves for the first 
time as a part of this human pageantry. 

So, if the Civil War taught the American people to 
know themsdves, this international exposition, hdd nomi- 
nally in commemoration of what they had deemed merdy 
a national event — in reality one somewhat artificial and 
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premature — revealed that great world which lay behind 
and outside of themselves. For the first time, they came 
to know that peoples no more than men can live to them- 
selves alone. If the first fair held in London in 1851 
showed England how much she could win from the great 
world outside her island and thus exercised a profound 
international influence, the educating process was carried 
much further when America saw that it had made for 
itself a real place in a real world. 

It is often claimed by philosophers that only war can 
complete the development of mankind and give it an under- 
standing place among the largest movements and influences; 
but these two peaceful pageants have been at least supple- 
mental in revealing what had been done and in arousing 
the popular imagination to higher achievement. The Ameri- 
can Pioneer had with almost painful patience worked out 
his own salvation during a weary century of toil and 
suffering, only to learn at its end that the wider and longer 
vistas of history must be sought and found outside himself 
and his country. 

SOME EFFECTS OF THESE RAPID CHAHCES 

As A result of these developments the people in the United 
States who, since 1870, have found themselves upon the 
human ecaas have lived in a new world not of seclusion 
but as the heirs of everything that had preceded them. 
The horizon enlarged so rapidly, the requirements of men 
grew so far beyond ability to meet them by old methods, 
vdute at the ssune time intellectual and rdigious outlooks 
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were so changed that almost without notice the whole 
world had apparently and for the first time in its existence 
begun to pass through a period really creative. It was as 
if the processes of evolution had been suspended for a 
time only to leap suddenly over a series of steps and thus 
to produce real revolution. In reality it was neither creative 
nor revolutionary; it was the resxalt of unseen laws which, 
working long and slowly, had produced astounding effects 
hitherto impossible because unneeded. 

The outstanding wonder is not that the West has finally 
become populous, rich, and powerful — a force in the 
world : the real wonder lies not in the end but in the be' 
g innin g, in those restless individuals and groups who 
venturing into this strange environment had the power 
and the courage to endure the hardships or run the risks 
inseparable from such a life. That development should 
have been steady and continuous all along the line that, 
whether the surroundings were attractive or repulsive, an 
orderly succession of the same order of people should have 
gone everywhere all ready to do the same kind of hard 
physical labor regardless of drawbacks or discouragements 
— these united must forever remain the marvels of a period 
filled with the marvellous. It is the more remarkable that 
in doing this work aU human precedents were overturned 
or disregarded. There was no government direction and 
only the smallest provision of protection for life and 
property; there was no army; nowhere an appointed leader; 
nothing but primitive methods of transportation; only the 
simplest of tools or machinery, so that both as a part and 
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as a whole no more distinctive triumph of individual effort 
has been seen among men, nor in all probability will such 
a spectacle ever be possible again. 

While there was a certain uniformity in the communities 
scattered through these ten new artificial States, the op- 
portunity offered in them collectively for variation in 
character has been one of their outstanding features. The 
first and most important influence in producing this result 
has been the fact that they are scattered over a ten-degree 
?one of latitude so that every order of gift, talent, or 
aptitude, possible in a temperate clime, might have scope 
for expression. If local surroundings did not meet the 
demands of given individuals, families, or groups they 
would move on almost unconsciously until they found 
something that fitted fairly into their desires or needs into 
which they could fit themselves. This consideration en- 
tered more dosely than any other into the policy of ad- 
justment in widely-separated neighborhoods and thus not 
only promoted the making of a particular character but 
forced an all-round development over the vast area. 

In the final result this development was completed in 
the forty-year period under review, within which the 
neglected or overlooked places were filled and the character 
of the larger divisions fixed upon Hnes destined to be fairly 
permanent. Within this time each grew mto a fair sem- 
blance of what it was to remain. For the most part this 
character was fixed by the original settlers, a conclusion 
applicable with a fair d^ee of consistency to settlement 
in this country from the earliest days. Every edbny, how- 
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ever its popiilation may have shifted from one to the other, 
had become a separate entity even before the merging 
processes incident to the War of Independence began to 
work. New England was seen to be not merely one com' 
munity with a uniform character but six (even Vermont 
and Maine) though bearing only a territorial relation differ' 
ing from the four parent types, while every Middle and 
Southern colony was itself and not something else. 

Ever since that time, as States these same communities 
have been coming back to themselves. Notwithstanding 
the strong and almost irresistible drift towards uniformity 
and centralizied power each has maintained and preserved 
its own peculiarities. Like an individual it has been itself 
and not another, a fact that accounts for much of that 
moving'back tendency to which in the course of this study 
attention has been so often directed. In the main this con' 
elusion applies to the smaller divisions such as districts 
and counties. If one was either progressive or backward 
in its early days, it has so remained even down to the 
present day. If one was solid or staid its people have kept 
on their way in substantial harmony with their original 
tendencies. If it was impulsive in the beginning, it has 
remained amenable to the influence of mobs or feuds, or 
has been responsive to the appeals of demagogues. In one, 
a series of wild revivals would be anomalous and in an' 
other it may have been impossible to make a religious 
appeal by this hysterical method. Here repudiation or 
financial heresy could never get even so much as a hear' 
ing; there little else would be listened to. A county or 
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State would give its allegiance to one or other political 
party, or be drawn to a given sect by some unexplainable 
accident in its early life; while the attention of an ad' 
jacent State or county would be diverted to a different 
political party without any apparent outward reason that 
could explain the diversity. 

In short, all the various tendencies, traits, passions, hopes, 
and ideas that could enter into a given people anywhere 
would find expression and association within these pioneer 
limits, only awaiting, like an individual, time, experience 
and a wider perspective to develop into that uniformity 
which is one of the strongest of human tendencies. One 
is, therefore, constantly impressed with the fact that the 
life herein described is after all only a repetition on a 
different scale of what has been seen throughout history 
in the oldest civilizations as well as in their later develop' 
ments. Egypt, China, Babylonia, India, Greece, Rome, 
Germany, France, Scandinavia, England, Japan, all seem 
to reproduce themselves with only the minor changes 
incident to race, climate, soil, proximity to the sea, trans' 
portation facilities, knowledge of each other, and the con' 
sequent association in religion, politics, wars, or commerce. 
The impression is constantly emphasized of the general 
likeness which human nature bears in one place to what 
it is or may or must become in another. Whatever the 
unity or the diversity of origins, the human qualities dc' 
veloped under these varying scenes and in periods widely 
separated, remain substantially the same. 

Religions, whatever their be^mnir^, fall into a general 
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classification, even the similar sects or heresies into which 
they are divided springing up on distant scenes. Govern' 
ment, while differing in outward form, so reproduces itself 
in its varied shapes that the weakness at one period, the 
distribution at first mainly over local powers, the gradual 
change into centralisation or combination, and finally 
reversion into the original process seems to go on from 
age to age. The Pioneer thought that he differed essential' 
ly from his remote ancestor on some other and distant 
scene; but taking into account the fact that mechanical 
devdopment is mudi less influential in the long run than 
is generally claimed, the reproduction of ideas and institu' 
tions is after all the most striking feature in that human 
life which, let it be found where it may, is so much more 
striking in its likenesses than in its differences. We only 
have the advantage, in the case of the Pioneer, of seeing 
it with the individual eye instead of being compelled to 
study and reproduce it under the workings of the imagi' 
nation. 


EFFECT UPOH DEVELOFMEHT 

Ip it were permissible to anticipate, even in the most 
modest way, the changes among the people on this Pioneer 
area within the generation that succeeded the Civil War 
their development was to be quite as comprehensive on 
all the hnes that make for manhood and rounded character 
as that which had accompanied them in settlement and 
war. It was only different in result, not in character. 
They had to enter upon competition new to them — not 
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among the show people who came together to judge or 
admire each other, but to adjust themselves to the active, 
pulsating world from which they had hitherto been se' 
eluded. They had to acquire a primitive knowledge of 
art and literature, to learn that false and weak theology, 
however traditional, however widely accepted, was not 
real religion, and that politics had larger phases or limita- 
tions than their immediate predecessors had even so much 
as suspected. 

They were drawn almost wholly from the life of the 
farm whose boundaries and elevations did not give much 
of a view over a wider horizon. Their labor had been 
hard, almost menial, and their problem was how to rise 
out of it and thus to meet new demands. Engaged in the 
outward employments of the mechanical peasant they had 
to use their natural chivalry in order so to raise themselves 
to new heights that the underlying potentiality of mind 
should be fitted into the actualities of wholesome bodies. 
Always accustomed to responsibility, learning the methods 
and sharing the ideas and aspirations of their elders, hav- 
ing grown almost unconsciously into the work of the 
neighborhoc«5, it carried with it a knowledge of public 
spirit and the thought for a neighbor. 

But they had also grown up in the commonest order 
of houses, without opportunity to sec a picture or hear 
a great pr^cher; deprived of the highest music and with- 
out systematic access to the best books, dd or new; h'mited 
to association almost exclusively with their own; without 
educational facilities, and pursuing all the time the most 
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toilsome of trades. How, then, could they hope to emerge 
from such surroundings and how did they really come 
out of them? How could they hope to take themselves, 
comparatively late in their lives, and make something 
worth while out of the remnant? They could not rely 
upon artificial aids to remain something more than the 
dods of the valley that their class is supposed to be ir^ 
revocably. 

Their power to escape was the result of a training, a 
discipline carried on relentlessly through hundreds of years, 
the heritage of many generations of an ownership of the 
soil that they had owned and tilled. The simple surround- 
ings of their lives when persistently maintained in positions 
of individual and class independence were the natural 
outgrowth of such an environment. It was these qualities 
that had made the institutions under which the people 
lived. They were not the victims of violence because they 
had always been ready to defend themsdves from assault 
either in body or mind. They had not been the victims 
of any hampering state church; there has been no need 
to attempt the impossible task of creating equality by law 
or edict; and no interference with the free growth of both 
individual and corporate strength. No great skepticism, 
no distrust, no oppression for opinion’s sake, no permanent 
recognition of small men as imposed by artificial distinctions 
has tied their hands or contracted their minds. They have 
been free in reality as in name, and the knowledge of this 
great fact has given them the confidence necessary to go 
forth and embrace opportunity wherever it mi ght present 
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itself and yet preserve them from arrogance and assertive^ 
ness. 

THE PIOHEER'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WORLD 

I HAVE endeavored to avoid the quite common tendency 
to consider society pathologically; to find something the 
matter with a great people, and then as in a hospital for 
the body or a sanitarium for the mind to set out with the 
avowed intention of prescribing a remedy — in the view 
of social healers — always universal and infallible. I have 
preferred to take men as I have found them, to recognise 
that if there were discouraging features both in them and 
their surroundings they had neither been drawn from 
angels nor recruited from devils. That they have been 
human has, for me, given them their real interest and 
value, both in themselves and as a subject for study and 
literary treatment. In the earlier history of man he often 
insisted upon deriving himself from demkgods or demons, 
however unnatural or artificial, and thus devoid of interest 
until their relations to earth became fully established and 
recognised. 

There has been no mystery, nothing concealed, in the 
peopling of America as a whole or in any of its parts. 
Movement to and fro has proceeded upon the lines of a 
freedom as nearly perfect as possible. Almost no rcstric' 
tions or prohibitions have kept men from going where 
inclination or interest or both might carry them. When 
the Puritan colonies drove them away to gratify super 
stition or for a difference of opim'on, the expulsion carried 
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with it no abiding penalties and involved no dangers from 
wild beast, or famine, or enemies. Even in these cases — 
unless they were the victims of witchcraft — men were 
the beneficiaries of this freedom in movement. 

Even in their new surroundings, so long as they could 
protect themselves, no feudal tenures bound them to a 
given spot; when, for a time, paupers were restricted in 
movement it was more for the purpose of assuring pro' 
tection than from any desire to interfere with their shift 
to and fro. So, from the earliest appearance on the Amen 
ican continent of the conquering elements of die white 
man each individual or family of every generation has 
moved at choice witliout resort to settlement by colonies, 
without deportation, except as a punishment for crime, 
proceeding under the eye of all who cared to note him, 
finding his own place, proteddng himself on his way or 
when he halted, associating as he desired, working as his 
interest dictated, worshipping as he might elect, staying 
or going on, restless, never enforced in anything, but never 
content with what he had or saw, and interfering as little 
with others as they with him. 

While they went out into the new world in a new way 
to subdue the earth, they were governed by the passions 
and interests always inherent in men. They were not some 
new species, caught up in a whirlwind and transplanted 
bodily to an unknown country or dropped from the surface 
of a swift moving planet. If they had ideals and aspira' 
tions, if broad potentially, they were really often narrow 
in themselves and constricted in their surroundings; they 
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realizied that, if broad, they must remain so, and if narrow, 
expansion could only come through time and their own 
efforts. Wherever on this continent they started in the 
race which they were not to finish for centuries, they had 
no large differences in origin, training, aim, or outlook. 
Simple in purpose, faith, and life, they did not resent their 
rude beginnings or seek to dodge their duties and respon' 
sibilities. Much of their work, whether early or late, was 
crude and carried them back for a time to many primal 
human traits, both good and bad. 

Whatever their diversities in opinion or interest, they 
seemed never to think that it was necessary to settle them 
in open conflict. Whatever dse America was, with all 
its virtues or faults, it was the seat for more than two 
hundred years of its history of a domestic peace strangely 
in contrast with conditions, during the same period, in 
the countries from which its people had been drawn. If 
their soil was the seat now and then of conflicts between 
white men, they were not of their own production or be' 
cause of a dispute that originated with them. The quarrels 
were of foreign not home origin. When, working for and 
with themselves for protection from red men, or for the 
provision of shelter, food, or clothing, they worked tty 
gether; the occasional renegade wm treated as the common 
enemy — an outlaw. 

They tried to get as far away as possible from the 
quarrels of Europe, and too often when they were success' 
ful they lost touch with the culture and the amenities 
characteristic of an old society. They soon became cn' 
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meshed in an economic system, with many of the out- 
grown treiits found in the Jewish Commonwealth; an 
educational machine little more advanced than the hedge 
schools of Ireland in the 17th century; a religion narrow, 
austere, and intolerant; a literature with not a tithe of 
the breadth or outlook of that in the days even before the 
glories of the Elizabethan age had burst upon mankind; 
scomers of music, of the arts, and of rational amusements; 
and singularly ignorant of even the science then existent. 
They thus started on their long western journey with ad- 
vantages the like of which had never been seen among men, 
and with handicaps that both in number and dijficulty would 
have disheartened any but a people struggling for freedom 
and room to grow. 

The shifting from one place to another, the moving 
forward and backward, that constant pulling up of sprouts, 
whidi has had to be emphasized so often, seems to me, 
now that I review what I have written, no less than when 
I recall the life that I have seen or studied, to be the most 
significant quality of these Pioneer times. Stability and 
uniformity in an outcome would be about the last things 
that would be expected; but, after all, they are the con- 
spicuous fruit of all this wandering which so many times 
appeared to be without end or aim. Human nature has 
in all America tended to throw ofiF the nomadic tendencies 
— so strong in the old world where man began his wander- 
ings and has seemed to encounter much difficulty when 
he sought to abandon them. And yet, this world has never 
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gone so far in the attainment of that rigidity, typical of 
the farther Orient, as to leave society unprogressive. 

WHY THESE TIMES ARE HOT KHOWH 

It is in nowise surprising that as a class the Pioneer is 
imperfectly understood, even by his own descendants — 
those living upon the same soil and solving what they 
fondly think inherited problems as well as those distinctive^ 
ly their own. He is still more woefully misunderstood by 
the men whose training has been received in cities — al- 
ways the human beings with the narrowest horizons. Why 
should knowledge of him come within the ken of that vast 
new population which has crowded itself upon the scene 
out of due time, long before it had any complete prepara- 
tion for such a serious task? The Pioneer, collectively, is 
as distinctly an historic character as the sturdy men and 
women who, crowding the romantic pages of Hawthorne, 
have never yet found a historian of their more prosaic 
phases or the times in which they moved. 

It is not that Boone and Robertson and Sevier have 
been neglected, but that they are beyond comprehension 
because like the needy knife grinder they refused to re- 
count a story that nobody deemed worthy of the telling. 
Having something to do that had never been done, and 
so doing it that it will not have to be done again, eighteenth 
century men doing their work with tools almost prehistoric, 
passing away almost like a dream, covered over with a 
material prt^ess wholly revolutionary, why should they 
or their immediate successors be understood? 
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The Homeric age, mythical though it is thought to be, 
had more than a chronicler; it was embalmed in deathless 
poetry. Xenophon’s story of the March of the Ten 
Thousand brings that great performance home to every 
imagination; the Wanderings of the Jews, their songs and 
lamentations, their customs, manners, exiles, every feature 
of their lives through hundreds of years of almost un- 
relieved bondage and misery make them even to this far- 
off western world the best known people that has come 
into modem history, and yet, from a material point of 
view, they have not left a wrack behind. We know the 
Saxons and the Danes, who overran England; the Huns, 
the Groths, and the Vandals who plundered Rome and 
put all the then existing and future civilisation into peril. 
These movements, culminating after long periods, have 
left their records imperishably written in all the literary 
forms that interest humanity. 

But the Pioneer from his first appearance until his last 
scene had been played lasted only from 1769 to the close 
of the Civil Waur in 1865 — less than a century. During 
this time he was buried either in a wilderness or on a 
trackless prairie. He was carrying on one of the great 
experiments in human history; but, until it was over no- 
body knew it. During half this period he sent next to 
nothing into the world’s intellectual and material markets, 
and drew from them in even less measure. He was his 
own missionary, so that little more than an echo of his 
religious life, rigid as it was, reverberated aaoss the in- 
tervening mountains. He sent back no political messages, 
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kept his own peace, fought his own battles and those of 
his country, though it knew him not. His isolation was, 
after all, his greatest strength, his independence his most 
valued inheritance and possession. A later statesman and 
jurist, in part one of the products of the Pioneer life, even 
long after this great area had emerged victorious, asked, 
“What do we care for abroad?” He was only echoing, 
parrot-like, the cry that in this mid-western age had gone 
up not only about Europe and the rest of mankind, but 
about the country of which it was a distinct part. 

Why, then, should the American care before 1830 for 
what he did not know, or after 1870 for what had passed 
away and been absorbed in the larger movements, not only 
in his own country, but in the whole world? The Pioneer 
in each of his generations was akin to the insect which 
comes into life, performs the functions decreed by its 
nature, and then, after a few hours of activity, gives way 
in due course to a natural successor — the one command- 
ing no more immediate recognition than the other. When 
the time came for this great achievement to be recorded, 
events moved so rapidly that nobody was interested either 
to tell or hear its story. 

This neglect has continued becatjse the world, unknow- 
ing what had been done for it, or how it was missing a 
great part of its own proud achievements, has passed by 
on the other side. The universal subject of talk, of writing, 
of boast, and even of pride, was progress; yet this episode 
was so distinctly progressive that it showed something 
made out of nothing, and that, too, by men and women 
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who, being in the world, might otherwise have folded their 
hands in comfort in fairly settled society and have let the 
wilderness and the prairie wait. While the loss to man' 
kind would have been large beyond computation, perhaps 
the average happiness of many of the participating in' 
dividuals might, from the point of view of the purely cud' 
chewing animal, have been even greater. So, rather than 
sit down in what to him woxild have been inglorious ease 
he preferred to go out and create, never giving a thought 
to the question of recognition or of appreciation from the 
outside, or to anything but doing his duty in the extension 
to new and unknown areas of the language and religions 
he had inherited, and the free institutions his ancestors 
had made and while providing for himself and his family, 
not in the eftest way, but as his nature led him. 

Even over the vast area in which the Pioneer played his 
so effective part, he is often patronized among his de' 
scendants and successors as being, no doubt, very well in 
his way, but his rough exterior, his aversion to the artificial 
or conventional, his supposed lack of that mysterious thing 
called culture, his shrewdness so often confused with cun' 
ning, are sometimes subjects for a lecturer’s jest or a 
novelist’s dbeap sarcasms. The despicable instinct that 
enters into the making of the parvenu in the city or of 
the girl ashamed of her mother, or of the grandson who 
uses his inherited wealth in order to sneer at its maker — 
these qualities so come out even in the Pioneer area itself, 
that one of the most pathetic features of life on these wide 
areas is the practical breakdown of good, sturdy, families 
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often not later than the third generation, thus verifying 
the old saying, worthy to become an aphorism, that it 
takes less money to spoil an American of the old blood 
and ancestry than among any other known people. This 
is applicable not only to the loss of the power of be' 
queathing ability in the professional and prosperous classes, 
in many cases not even one generation of these succeeding 
another; but it explains why farms pass so often and so 
soon either into the hands of foreigners or depend upon 
them for the labor or direction necessary to continue in 
operation. 

A discussion of this question would naturally carry me 
far beyond my fixed period and involve so many considera' 
tions verging upon the academic that its study must be 
left to the sociologists who seem inclined to take all specu' 
lation for their function, often, it is to be feared, without 
any considerable gift for going to the bottom of those 
issues which must be understood before their science shall 
become one with fixed principles and rules which, although 
not yet known, no doubt, exist; but they will not codify 
themselves by an evolution from fads or assumptions based 
upon the conclusion that whatever was, was wrong. 

SOME rSHDEHClES OP THE TIME 

It would seem that a fairly uniform tendency has been 
at work in aU the States within the Pioneer area, and in 
some of their ovm offshoots. The rapid flow of popula- 
tion, more akin in many respects to a tidal wave — sudden, 
destructive, revolutionary — than to a normal movement, 
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imports cxjnditions wholly new to any environment and 
thus interferes with stability, with the preservation of the 
past, and with that respect for beginnings, so necessary 
and wholesome. It is not yet clear what is to come, 
humanly speaking, from the lavishness of nature in pro' 
viding unfailing plenty — a fact only saved from the 
marvellous by the demands which severe winters make. 
It is impossible even to surmise what is to come ethno' 
logically out of a people so diverse in origin, ambition, 
purpose, and outlook. Speculation about the effect of 
institutions which, thought to be new, are here under 
trial on a broader scale than ever before known, is vain 
in view of the fact that they have, like paragons among 
children, always failed heretofore to redeem their early 
promise or, so far as the larger issues of htimanity are 
concerned, have proved to be little more than the baseless 
fabric of a vision. 

It is not possible to foresee, even dimly, what kind of 
a people wiU develop on these scenes, what will be the 
nature of their minds or the strength of their bodies, what 
will be their politics or associative relations, what arts, 
or religious, moral, or intellectual gifts they may develop, 
or even what turn the vast material bounties may take 
so far as the making of an aU-roimd humanity is concerned. 
Nothing in history can guide the imagination into a con' 
elusion as to what may or must come upon a high plane 
like that lying between the Alleghenies and the Rocky 
Mountains. The migrations and inter'migrations that have 
been under consideration, affecting a compact area larger 
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than any great unified empire now in the world or known 
to mankind’s experience, have only been so proceeding 
for a scant century and a half that, thus far, this geographic 
division of the new world is without form and void. It 
has, indeed, become the home of many millions of people, 
happy and prosperous outwardly, but with no separate 
government, ideas, institutions, or character, properly to 
be called its own. What may or must come in this great 
walled'in area in three, five, seven, or ten centuries when 
its population has grown by ten or twenty fold, and when 
from the development of natural resources not now even 
so much as suspected, new methods of transportation may 
make the sea, now so dominant as a force, a mere nothing, 
something no longer a necessity or perhaps little more than 
an obstruction to the progress of the two, three, four, 
or five hundred millions of people who may then occupy 
this garden spot of the earth’s surface? 

These conclusions must be taken in their broadest mean' 
ing. They naturally exclude Russia — that vast region 
which has never had a centralized character of its own. 
All other countries, however great in history or achieve' 
ment, have been small in area : not one of them com' 
parable to this central plain. It is often forgotten that 
the so'called great countries of the world are something 
mainly in the nature of suzerain powers, holding in some 
kind of authority or subjection, either political or economic, 
vast masses of men who have all the weakness^ that 
accompany senility. When this is not the case they are 
like China not unified countries in any sense at all. The 
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only great example that history affords of sudr mixed 
aggregations of overlords and dependents is Rome and 
this cannot be considered encoxiraging for the permanence 
of great aggregations xander the central direction of an 
ambitious political power. The world has just had a 
demonstration in G^ermany of how fragile is the relation, 
so far as permanence is concerned, of an attempt to sub' 
ject distant divisions of mankind to outside domination. 
It is not improbable that the course of history will show 
the great plain of North America, occupying what is some- 
times called the Mississippi Valley, as the one example 
of a really solidified people working out its destiny with 
a unity never before known, and perpetuating itsdf as a 
real power, remote from the sea, long after its earlier 
associates have flown into many fragments like a broken 
fly-wheel. 

Perhaps when the time comes the dreams of the early 
Pioneers may be reali2;ed on a scale fax beyond anything 
that could have entered their roving, untrained fancies. 
It may be that the ideas and aspirations which they deemed 
so promising as conceptions and so potent when realised 
as actualities shall then find such development that their 
successors wfll recall them with a force that may mark 
them as the glory of a new and distant English literature. 

While all these remote possibilities may work them- 
selves out, it must be confessed that dius far there is 
nothing to indicate that the prairie — which through the 
destruction of the wildemess, the whole of this great 
central plain has become — is to be the special nursery 
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of outstanding character, or a high order of intellectual 
development. We know what lands bordered by a sea' 
coast with heavily timbered hinterlands can do from what 
they have done in historic times. It may be that the lone' 
liness incident to this prairie will be dissipated or moder' 
ated by the new elbow'touch incident to immense numbers; 
the comparative ease of drawing a living from the fecund 
earth may give leisure; or the growth of varied interests 
may dispel the monotony of the earlier days and of the 
present. 

If this commanding character can be created from its 
obscure prairie sources and summoned from a prairie 
hiding place, it is safe to hope that the overmastering 
drama, the revealing art, and the great poem, may in due 
course come to their own. If this land in question has had 
its record imperfectly written and thus far only in prose, 
it has still been a fine prose, clear as crystal, resonant as 
a bell, vigorous as an athlete, agreeable to read, because 
easily understood reflecting the simple character and life 
that lay underneath it. It has told a talc of destruction 
of all of man’s enemies who presented themselves, followed 
by construction and reconstruction, rude indeed but con- 
tinuous. 

Of one thing we may rest assured : the possible beauty 
that lay hid in this wilderness with its useless forests, its 
miasmatic swamps, its low slu^idh rivers, its absence of 
commamding heights or waterfalls (all of which served 
to hide whatever beauty it may have had) can only be 
brought out by the hand of man. From an attractive or 
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picturesque point of view the wilderness was not God’s 
country at all. For the most part, He had hid whatever 
it had of beautiful features and it has been the most com- 
manding task that man has had to do to bring them out. 
It has been a great achievement to make the com and the 
vine grow where only trees were, but it has been fax 
more difficult gradually to bring out whatever things of 
beauty these great districts now show.* 

The results of these changes have become obvious. There 
are now districts in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, origi- 
nally heavily wooded, and in the illimitable prairie in Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Iowa, where the landscape that strikes 
the eye of the travelled beholder reminds him of familiar 
districts in England, or occasionally, in France. The rolling 
hflls, with ravine and meadow in about the same propor- 
tions as revealed elsewhere on old scenes, the scattered 
groves, about the same, whatever the original conditions 
may have been as to timber or its absence, the windmills, 
the fences or hedges, the droves of cattle, sheep or swine, 
the bams, the neatness of the houses, many of the features, 
so far as differences in topography will permit, showing 
after all, how unoriginal or monotonous nature tends to 
become when she has been stripped of her figleaf clothing 
and dad in fashionable garb. 

*The footsteps of man, in spite of all the nonsense, diat has 
been \written and said to the contrary, leave behind them beauty 
and delight. When the forests recede from the valleys, and verdure 
clothes me hills, and villages are scattered through wastes, North 
America will become a beautiful and picturesque country. — Elias 
P. Fordham’s Personal T^arrative, p. 153 . 
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If any American who reads shall have an opportunity 
in the course of his travels, let him look carefully at the 
landscape shown by a railway journey in the valley of 
the Thames after leaving Oxford on his way to London, 
and, if he has first seen the later home views, in highly 
cultivated districts, he will have many a reminder of these 
parts through which he has had occasion to travel in 
America, and will thus be able to philosophise upon the 
fact that man in his conquest of the earth tends to make 
one part assimilate to another. He will be forced to con' 
elude that, in its essentials, where landscape gardening 
works its way out from nature’s rude topography it tends 
less to the variety which he fondly looks for in cultivated 
regions than to the sameness which he sometimes deprc' 
cates. As has been the case in the old world, it takes a 
long time to produce the results that reveal beauty. But 
experience and the tendency to imitate what has already 
been done produces in the end about the same effects. 

FDslAL PERSOHAL COHCLUSIOHS 

In completing this labor of love, a work in which I have 
followed mine own people through a period which marks 
the culmination of the struggles and triumphs of a hundred 
years, I have sought to sketch this life, not from frisking 
marionettes, but from men and women real in all their 
qualities. I am wholly lacking in that fictive gift of pick' 
ing out here an angel and there a devfl and of putting 
them into the limelight. It has rather seemed to me that 
a great human experiment has b«3n carried on with actual 
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people who went out into some real, though unknown, 
land and that this separation from their kind, while at- 
tracting into the wilderness all that had justified itself as 
useful, made the most practical and picturesque human 
development ever carried on under peaceful auspices and 
with peaceful intentions. 

I have sought to glance hurriedly — considering the size 
of the area conquered by them and the results attained 
in such a short time — not at the sequence of historical 
events recorded within this hundred years, with the mass 
of effort and achievement behind them, nor yet at the 
varied topography of its hills and valleys, but at the men 
and women who made this history and these events. I 
have not sought to rewrite history, or to cumber the annals 
which must underlie it, but have aspired to contribute to 
large, collective biography by indicating the work that had 
made the final results and to put it into such form that 
the achievements of a large segment of oxir people and the 
spirit behind them would be accorded some measure of 
recognition. 

I hope that I may have been fairly successful in my 
purpose to reconstruct, not a vast congeries of events, 
generally repetitious of eadh other but to show some 
semblance of the human life illustrated during the cuhninat' 
ing gen^ations that lived during the hundred-year period 
in this great central area. It has almost been within my 
knowledge, covering as this always does in the observant 
human being what he has seen by inheritance or in the 
body but with the larger inheritance from the eye of the 
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mind which is the greatest blessing conferred upon him 
by his forebears. It has made its appeal to this imagination 
of mine as something typical of American and human 
effort and growth. It has seemed to me to have under' 
neath it a strong and wholesome philosophy — something 
far more important than anything revealed as a field for 
adventure and settlement. 

Here a people went out not driven by persecution, not 
as vulgar conquerors, not as marauders, not seeking to 
reap harvests where others had sown, not as seekers after 
gold or other speculative treasure. I have constantly kept 
in mind the thought that this typical district — an ex- 
ample of a larger development on the scale of a nation — 
was an epitome of the great area which to my mind is 
to exercise so far-reaching an influence upon the world 
itself. Nowhere, so far as I can recall (now that the long, 
though never tedious task is finished) does it seek to 
bolster up an assumed position either by the unfair use 
of facts or inferences, or to overlook die place and work 
of one type of manhood in order to exaggerate those of 
another. The questions dealt with have seemed to me to 
be almost so wholly local that the provincialism lying all 
about it was only redeemed from narrowness by the poten- 
tialities apparent at every step, and by the realities that 
have come almost before the most exacting might ask for 
them. That these people have grown into a position and 
consequence never suspected by themselves is only proof 
tihat both potentialities and realities were inherent in what 
mi^t sometimes have been treated as dreams. 
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If my study, ragged and imperfect as I know it to be, 
shall have the effect in any measure of arousing pride in 
the minds of those who may have been indifferent or with- 
out a realizing sense of the high qualities that made their 
predecessors upon the same scene; if I shall have done 
anything to rescue, not individuals but a people, from the 
historic neglect that seems to be an incident even of crea- 
tive acts; or if any far-seeing man or woman shall be led 
to study die underlying philosophy of the Hfe whose high 
points only have been touched, I shall feel that I have 
my reward. 

No study which deals with a question of such magnitude 
can hope to do it justice; and yet, in spite of this impor- 
tance, its field must be narrow. It cannot hope to be popu- 
lar; perhaps if it were it would not have been worth doing 
because this might have involved a let-down somewhere 
in the dignity and tbs. character of its appeal; but, what- 
ever its fate I can never repeat, in anything dse that I 
may attempt, the pleasure I have had in working it out 
during the scant leisure of a busy and exacting life. 
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Great Revival, influence of, 492 
Greatness, discussion of, 329-372 
Grecian pottery, interest in, 404 
Greece, support of, 286; conditions 
in, 395; history of, 529 
Greek History, Hew Chapters in, con- 
tents of, 251 

Greeks, knowledge of, 368; reference 
to, 404 

Greeley, Horace, activities of, 444 


Greenback movement, influence of, 
477 

Greenbacks, issue of, 472, 474 
Grimes, James W., activities of, 350; 

service of, 357 
Groceries, purchase of, 85 
Grumbler, attitude toward, 195 
Guizot, Fran9ois Pierre, writings of, 
307 

Gulliver’s Travels, reading of, 242 

Habits, development of, 20 
Hale, Edward Everett, work of, 446 
Hamilton, Alexander, influence of, 
342; work of, 414 
Harris, P. G., office of, 421 
Harrison, William Henry, services of, 
332 

Hartford Convention, members of, 
414 

Harvest fields, work in, 277 
Hastings, Warren, reference to, 436 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, writings of, 
242, 290, 494, 537 
Hasilitt, William, writings of, 238 
Heating, problem of, 117 
Hebrews, reference to, 367 
Heep, Uriah, reference to, 196 
Heirlooms, acquisition of, 60; keep- 
ing of, 103 

Hcitman, Francis B., writings of, 421 
Helper, Hinton R., activities of, 444 
Hendricks, Thomas A., service of, 
475, 476 

Hendricks family, reference to, 350 
Henley, William Ernest, writings of, 
508 

Henry, Patrick, reference to, 229 
Heredity, discussion of, 30 
Hessians, influence of, 287; activities 
of, 385 

Hickory trees, use of, 118 
Higginion, Thomas W., writings of, 
409 

Hildreth, James, writings of, 494 
Historic Indiana, contents of. 41 
History, interest in. 517 
Hobbes, Thomas, theories of, 393 
Hogs, production of, 6S 
Hoadays, absence of, 137, 138 
Holland, conditions in, 395 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell* writings of, 
238, 494 
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Home making, 185 
Homer, writings of, 403 
Homeric age, mention of, 538 
Homes, biulding of, 19; improvement 
of, 56; establishment of, 59 
Hominy, use of, 77 
Hoop sltirts, use of, 91 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, introduction to, 
235 

Hope, prevalence of, 174, 175 
Horse "racing, interest in, 128 
Horse thieves, punishment of, 250, 
251 

Horse'traders, activities of, 256 
Horse trading, prevalence of, 258 
Horses, production of, 68; interest in, 
128, 139; knowledge of, 255; trad- 
ing of, 256, 258 
Hosiery, manufacture of, 97 
Hospitality, period of, 79, 80 
Household conveniences, development 
of, 54 

Houses, use of, 60; heating of, 117; 

lighting of, 120; building of, 130 
Housewives, work of, 55, 66, 89, 99; 

hospitality of, 79 
Howe, Frank E., letter to, 437 
Hudson River, settlers along, 40, 422; 

reference to, 127 
Hugo, Victor, writings of, 494 
Hungarians, service of, 426 
Hungary, contest of, 286 
Huns, activities of, 538 
Hunting, interest in, 67, 68, 131, 132, 
135, 248 

Husbands, characteristics of, 179 

Idealists, activities of, 398 
Idleness, attitude toward, 38 
Illinois, development of, 7; settlers in, 
23, 35, 320, 388, 441; conditions 
in, 47, 158, 258, 300, 474, 546; 
soil of, 73; fruit grown in, 74; set- 
tlers from, 80; Governor of, 332; 
prairies in, 546 
Illiteracy, statistics of, 44 
Immigrants, attitude of, 33, 34; com- 
ing of, 287 

Immigration, increase in, 460; discus- 
sion of, 478 

Immorality, extent of, 247 
Income tax, absence of, 419 
Independence, struggle for, 380 


India, conditions in, 285; history of, 
529 

Indian girls, reference to, 61 
Indiana, development of, 7; settlers 
in, 23, 35, 320, 388, 441; condi- 
tions in, 47, 158, 215, 300, 474; 
soil of, 73; products of, 74; settlers 
from, so, 471; factories in, 113; 
resident of, 235, 475; Governor of, 
332, 430; woodlands in, 546 
Indianapolis, school at, 221 
Indians, reference to, 27; customs of, 
76; defense against, 131; weapons 
of, 155; hostility of, 209, 248, 422; 
activities of, 318; characteristics of, 
377 

Individual The, reference to, 340 
Individualism, development of, 32; 
discussion of, 172 

Industrial enterprise, development of, 
515 

Industrial organisation, development 
of, 32 

Industrial revolution, influence of, 21, 
507 

Industry, growtii of, 46, 55, 109, 313, 
513; women in, 54-57; reward of, 
208; standard of, 300 
Inherited property, futility of, 32, 33 
Insanity, rarity of, 214, 215, 270 
International exposition, holding of, 
524 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
work of, 419 

Iowa, admission of, to Union, 1; his- 
tory of, 7; settlers in, 35, 320, 388; 
schools in, 39; horses stolen in, 
258; towns in, 299; conditions in, 
324; residents of, 359, 474; negroes 
in, 486; prairies in, 546 
Iowa Centennial History, publication 
of, 1 

Iowa City, book published at, 8; men- 
tion of, 151 

Ireland, conditions in, 41, 197; immi- 
grants from, 236; reference to, 280; 
famine in, 286 

Irish, influence of, 287, 316, 502, 
503; coming of, 383 
Irish Celt, reference to, 378 
Irish church, disestablishment of, 519 
Irving, Washington, writings of, 238, 
242, 290, 494 
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Italy, interest in, 286; conditions in, 
364, 520 

Jackson, Andrew, leadership of, 36; 
reference to, 44, 418; influence of, 
342, 347, 380, 470; activities of, 
350, 416, 431, 432, 448 
Jackson, Thomas J. (Stonewall), scr^ 
vice of, 421, 440; achievements of, 
466; genius of, 503 
Jacksonian school, followers of, 476 
Jacksonism, coming of, 431 
Jacob’s ladder, reference to, 42 
Jails, use of, 37 

James, King, mention of, 158; reign 
of, 236 

James River, pioneers along, 127, 422 
Jamestown (Va.), reference to, 157, 
185 

Japan, reference to, 280; conditions 
in, 488, 522; history of, 529 
Jefferson, Thomas, writings of, 302; 
influence of, 342; comment by, 420; 
work of, 431, 443; ideas of, 506 

I effersonians, reference to, 415 
crrold, Douglas, comment by, 269 
ewelry, use of, 101, 102 
ewish Commonwealth, conditions in, 
536 

Jews, reference to, 367; wanderings 
of, 538 

Job, characteristics of, 346 

J ohnson, Andrew, contest with, 484 
ohnson, Dr, Samuel, comment by, 79, 
457 

Johnston, Albert Sydney, service of, 
421 

Johnston, Joseph E., service of, 421 
Jokes, playing of, 136 

i ones, Tom, The History of, 223 
ourdain, M., reference to, 80 
owett, Dr» B., writings of, 343 
ukes family, influence of, 40 
ustice, conceptions of, 268 

Kaiser Wilhelm, men^on of, 436 
Kansas, products of* 74 
Keats, John, writings of, 495 
Kentucky, development of, 7; settlers 
in. 23, 35, 320, 378, 379, 388, 
439; settlers from, $0; Daniel Boone 
in. 108; conditioxis in, 128, 177, 
215, 250. 251, 257, 259, 323, 416, 


492, 546; slaves in, 438; soldiers 
from, 496; woodlands in, 546 
Kentucky Resolutions, effect of, 416 
Kentucky River, settlers along, 422 
Kerosene, use of, 122, 123 
Kindness, cultivation of, 181 
Kirk, Elita Ann, acknowledgment to, 

3 

Knitting, interest in, 97 
Knives, use of, 60, 156, 157 
Know'Nothing movement, develop-* 
ment of, 249 

Kossuth, Louis, services of, 286 

La Follette, Robert M., activities of, 
360 

Labor, attitude toward, 21, 272; de^ 
vclopmcnt of, 25; interest m, 
improvement in, 63; discussion of, 
104, 485; conditions of, 192 
Labor Day, observance of, 137 
Labor saving, devices for, 63, 64 
Laborer, wife of, 55 
Lady 'Books, publication of, 369 
Lafayette, Marquis dc, visit of, 186 
Lagerlof, Selma, comment by, 294 
Lamb, Charles, writings of, 238 
Land, holding of, 28, 247; titles to, 
229; ownership of, 298; surveying 
of, 311; value of, 392 
Landscape, appearance of, 546 
Language, foundations of, 235 
Lap 'jacket, game of, 158, 159 
Latin peoples, influence upon, 519 
Laws, adoption of, 19; development 
of, 381 

Lawyers, land held by, 27; activities 
ot, 228, 229, 250, 251; attitude tO' 
ward, 229, 230; coming of, 295, 
301; work of, 296 
La 2 ;ine 88 , attitude toward, 38 
Leaders, development of, 30^32; lack 
of, 329 

Leadership, development of, 169, 332, 
333, 456; influence of, 342 
Lecturers, activities of, 490 
Lee, Robert E,, service of, 420, 448; 

reference to, 440; surrender of, 498 
Legal Tender Cases, consideration of, 
358 

Legislature, members of, 81, 230, 451 
Leisure, use of, 55 
Lettuce, cultivation of, 72 
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Levering, Julia Henderson, writings 
of, 41 

Liberty, support of, 191, 278; con^ 
ceptions of, 285 
Light, sources of, 120 
Lincoln, Abraham, ancestry of, 44; 
address on, 44, 235; picture of, 
101; reference to, 121, 193, 418, 
437; work of, 341, 446, 447; in^ 
fluence of, 342, 347; comment by, 
400; powers of, 432, 433; strengtib 
of, 435; opinion of, 444; votes cast 
for, 497; proclamation by, 499 
Lincoln, Abraham: A History, 193 
Lincoln family, reference to, 350 
Lincoln's birthday, observance of, 137 
Liquor, use of, 276; distilling of, 277; 
serving of, 279 

Literary standards, discussion of, 238 
Literature, interest in, 171, 290, 402, 
536; history of, 241; development 
of, 418, 487, 494, 544; study of, 
531 

Livestock, increase in, 68 
Local government, operation of, 356 
Local officers, selection of, 451 
Log fires, btailding of, 118 
London (England), reference to, 547 
Long, Captain, authority of, 437 
Longfellow, Henry W., writings of, 
242, 290, 494 
Lot, wife of, 193 

Louisiana Purchase, settlers in, 376 
Louisville (Ky.), school at, 221; meet^ 
ing at, 490 

Lovelace, Francis, letter from, 177 
Lowell, James Russell, writings of, 
234, 238, 242, 290, 405, 494 
Luther, Martin, influences of, 202 
Luxury, lack of, 171 
Lynch, Judge, activities of, 250, 251; 
reference to, 271 

Macaulay, Thomas B., writings of, 
494 

McDonald, Mr., service of, 476 
McDonald family, reference to, 350 
Machinery, development of, 31 
Madison, James, work of, 414 
Magna Charta, date of, 341 
Mail carriers, work of, 419 
Maine, settlers in, 378; conditions in, 
388, 528 


Major general, office of, 502 
Maladies, special treatment of, 216, 
217 

Malaria, treatment of, 217 
Manhattan Island, reference to, 157, 
185 

Manners, teaching of, 180 
Manufactories, numbers of, 500 
Manufacturing, interest in, 97, 524; 
lack of, 170; growth of, 232, 294, 
299 

Marbles, playing of, 149, 150 
Marbury vs. Madison, case of, 358 
Marriage, history of, 53; discussion 
of, 57, 194, 309, 310, 459 
Marshall, John, influence of, 358; 
work of, 414 

Maryland, settlers in, 25, 341; set^ 
tiers from, 80; conditions in, 323 
Massachusetts, conditions in, 61, .322, 
323; factories in, 113; settlement 
of, 341; Governor of, 430 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, settlers in, 
344 

Material resources, development of, 
30 

Meats, preparation of, 72 
Medical college, simplicity of, 221 
Medical practice, regulation of, 222 
Melting pot, discussion of, 375 
Melville, Herman, writings of, 381, 
494 

Memorial Day, observance of, 137 
Memories of My Life (Francis Gab 
ton), publication of, 34 
Men’s clothing, types of, 93, 94 
Men’s collars, type of, 101 
Mental diseases, absence of, 214; 
treatment of, 216 

Mercantile enterprises, growth of, 299 
Merchants, attitude of, 90, 91 
Merrimac River, conditions along, 
127; settlers near, 422 
Methodists, attitude of, 443 
Mexican War, soldiers in, 419, 452; 

results of, 424; conduct of, 425 
Mexico, achievements of, 466; gov' 
ernment of, 519 

Michigan, development of, 7; settlers 
in, 23, 35, 318, 320; conditions in, 
45; Governor of, 332; resident of, 
359; history of, 388; traders in, 
438 
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Middle classes, description of, 42 
Middle colonies, settlement of, 528 
Middle Colonies, The, quotation from, 
330 

Middle States, customs in, 350; popu-* 
lation of, 415; soldiers from, 496 
Middle West, conditions in, 40, 402; 

development of, 297 
Midwestern States, history of, 7 
Migration, extent of, 19, 24, 25; dis' 
cussion of, 387, 391 
Military Academy, establishment of, 
421 (see also West Point Military 
Academy) 

Military service, effect of, 428; dc' 
velopmcnt of, 454 
Miller, Daisy, reference to, 346 
Miller, Samuel F., services of, 231; 
office of, 359 

Miller family, reference to, 350 
Millers, work of, 109 
Milliners, work of, 369 
Mills, operation of, 75, 113, 296; 
child labor in, 105; establishment 
of, 345 

Milton, John, daughter of, 193; writ- 
ings of, 403, 495 

Mining, development of, 299; interest 
in, 524 

Minnesota, settlers in, 35, 320 
Mississippi River, crossing of, 35; in- 
fluence of, 73; mention of, 117, 177 
Mississippi Valley, conditions in, 339, 
544 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, meetinff of, 490 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
The, contents of, 490 
Missouri, development of, 7; settlers 
in, 23, 35; products of, 74; settlers 
from, 80; conditions in, 250, 258, 
300, 320, 388, 474, 546; slaves in, 
438; traders in, 438; soldiers from, 
496; prairies in, 546 
Missouri Compromise, enactment of, 
416; author of, 432 
Missouri River, reference to, 233, 
390; settlers along, 233, 318, 376, 
424, 439 

Mobs, activities of, 266, 267 
Monastic system, influence of, 21 
Money, scarcity of, 63* 84, 85, 226; 
discussion of, 471, 472 


Monogamy, development of, 54 
Mortgage, absence of, 60 
Morton, Oliver P., office of, 430, 442; 

leadership of, 474 
Moses, reference to, 179 
Mountains, absence of, 117 
Murderers, punishment of, 266 
Murray, Mr., writings of, 234 
Music, interest in, 290, 402, 492, 531; 

lack of, 368 
Mutton, use of, 75 
Mysticism, discussion of, 190 

Names, selection of, 240 
Napoleon, reference to, 436; contests 
of, 466 

Napoleonic wars, reference to, 498 
Nasby, Petroleum V., work of, 237 
National affairs, interest in, 516, 517 
National banks, growth of, 474 
National life, conditions of, 108 
National spirit, development of, 505 
Navy, Secretary of the, 437 
Negro question, discussion of, 485 
Negroes, number of, 25; attitude of, 
39; character of, 377; attitude to- 
ward, 484, 485 
Nemesis, reference to, 251 
Neo-Calvinist, attitude of, 378 
Nero, influence of, 343 
New England, settlements in, 24, 507; 
conditions in, 45, 47, 177, 201, 
239, 288, 295, 325, 414, 418; set- 
tlers from, 80; industries in, 97; 
timber in, 117; customs in, 350; 
residents of, 371; soldiers from* 
496; interests in, 528 
New Hampshire, resident of, 437 
New Jersey* conditions in, 47 
New World, conditions in, 401 
New Year's Day, observance of, 137, 
161 

New York, settlements in, 24, 341, 
388; conditions in* 41, 45, 47, 177; 
fruit grown in, 73; settlers from, 
80; reference to, 186; rebellion in, 
249; residents of, 288, 437; his- 
tory of, 388 

Newman, John Henry, writings of, 
290 

Newspapers, publication of, 91, 296, 
301 

Nicolay and Hay, book by, 193 
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Norfolk (Va.), journey to, 178 
Norse, reference to, 234 
North, conditions in, 44, 252, 257, 
361, 420, 421, 430, 440, 443, 444, 
460, 485, 498, 500; negroes in, 
486 

North America, plains of, 544; beau^ 
ty of, 546 

North Carolina, conditions in, 323; 

residents of, 332; settlers in, 378 
North Cordilleras, conditions in, 401 
Northern soldiers, eulogy of, 465 
Northwest Ordinance, provisions of, 
418 

Northwest Territory, settlers in, 376 
Norton, C. E., letter to, 443 
Norton, Charles Eliot, Letters of, con^ 
tents of, 433 
Novels, types of, 372 
Nullification, reference to, 415; op^ 
position to, 446 

Nuremberg (Germany), reference to, 
135, 157 

Nurses, lack of, 213 

Nuts, abundance of, on frontier, 70 

Oak trees, abundance of, 70; use of, 
118 

Oats, use of, 79 

Oberammergau, reference to, 157 
Officers, selection of, 425^432, 451, 
479; hardships of, 482 
Offices, holding of, 357, 358; filling 
of, 453455 

Ohio, development of, 7; settlers in, 
23, 35, 318, 320, 388, 474; condi- 
tions in, 47, 158, 300, 324; pro- 
ducts of, 74; settlers from, 80; Gov- 
ernors of, 430; resident of, 475; 
woodlands in, 546 

Ohio River, settlers along, 318, 376, 
439; crossing of, 441 
Oklahoma, setfiement of, 389 
Old Testament, use of, 239 
Olmsted, Frederic Law, survey made 
by, 444 

Omaha (Nebr.), circus at, 200 
Opportunity, coming of, 43 
Oratory, discussion of, 445 
Orchards, cultivation of, 73 
Ordinance of 1787, provisions of, 
418, 446; reference to, 439 
Orient, reference to, 537 


Origin of Species, publication of, 30, 
494, 517 

Osterhaus, Peter J., service of, 502 
Otis, James, reference to, 229 
Oxford (England), appearance of, 
547 

Oxford English Dictionary, publica- 
tion of, 234 

Painting, interest in, 402, 524 
Palestine, reference to, 395 
Palmer, Mr., service of, 476 
Papacy, reference to, 520 
Parents, attitude of, 105, 109; activ- 
ities of, 110 
Paris, conditions in, 41 
Parker, Alton B., address by, 44 
Parker, George F., acknowledgment 
by, 3; death of, 7; writings of, 8 
Parker, Thomas W., acknowledgment 
to, 3 

Parlor, use of, 66 
Partisanship, growth of, 428-432 
Party alignment, changes in, 432 
Party politics, abuses of, 479 
Patriarchal system, influence of, 21 
Patriotism, lack of, 457; development 
of, 505 

Pauperism, origin of, 37; discussion 
of, 271-273 

Paupers, character of, 271 
Pavement, building of, 296 
Peas, cultivation of, 72 
Peasants, attitude of, 269 
Pendleton, George H., influence of, 
359; service of, 475 
Pennsylvania, settlements in, 24, 341, 
422; conditions in, 47, 177, 323, 
414; settlers from, 80; products of, 
113; timber in, 117; rebellion in, 
249; reference to, 314; history of, 
388; Governor of, 430 
Pensions, granting of, 490 
Personal conclusions, presentation of, 
547-550 

Personal 7<iarrative, contents of, 546 
Peruvians, reference to, 318 
Pharaoh, chariot of, 404 
Philadelphia (Pa.), reference to, 157; 
exposition at, 523 

Philippine Islands, conditions in, 488 
Phillips, Wendell, activities of, 445, 
447 
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Philosophy, interest in, 517 
Phoenicia, reference to, 395 
Physicians, education of, 216, 221; 

work of, 220, 221 
Pictures, scarcity of, 369 
Pilgrim's Progress, reading of, 241 
Pilgrims, activities of, 492 
Pioneer area, definition of, 35, 36; 
population of, 492 

Pioneer children, treatment of, 103; 

activities of, HO"! 56 
Pioneer communities, lawyers in, 228; 

development of, 334 
Pioneer customs, discussion of, 169" 
203 

Pioneer dentists, work of, 218 
Pioneer families, activities of, 89" 123 
Pioneer father, articles made by, 160 
Pioneer girls, interests of, 160, 161; 
duties of, 178 

Pioneer home, plans for, 64 
Pioneer husbands, characteristics of, 
179 

Pioneer lawyers, activities of, 229 
Pioneer life, conditions of, 44, 89; 
activities of, 57, 168"203i incidents 
of, 83; attitude toward, 372; philos" 
ophy of, 375484, 395 
Pioneer physicians, service of, 220, 
221 

Pioneer products, manufacture of, 405 
Pioneer regions, conditions in, 27, 46, 
383; advantages of, 483 
Pioneer States, conditions in, 40, 250; 
literacy in, 45; towns in, 299; set^ 
tiers in, 441; soldiers from, 496 
Pioneer women, activities of, 5447, 
60, 80, 91, 161; interests of, 202, 
203 

Pioneer youth, interests of, 140456; 

activities of, 164* 165 
Pioneers, books relative to, 7; active 
ities of. 7, 23, 24, 55. 84. 114, 332, 
403, 453. 477, 538; attitude of, 21, 
33, 34, 35, 38, 54. 201, 252. 261, 
267, 268, 277, 294, 381. 385. 468; 
social interests of, 21, 22, 129, 130; 
coming of, 25, 35, 513; conditions 
among, 29, 30; profanity among, 
40; ability of, 43; literacy of, 44, 
45; orchards cultivated by, 73; 
foods of, 66; cooking methoos of, 
76; progress made oy, 98; fires 


built by, 119; candles used by, 122; 
amusements of, 1 32; sickness among, 
211; characteristics of, 248, 406, 
537; cooperation of, 256; work of, 
273; marriage of, 318, 319; char" 
acter of, 359; enemy of, 394; cul" 
ture of, 402"404; interests of, 466; 
services of, 533 
Pius IX, Pope, 520 
Plato, reference to, 367 
Pldto’s Symposium, Introduction to, 
comment in, 343 
Playgrounds, use of, 143 
Playthings, making of, 160 
Plumbers, work of, 5 5 
Plymouth (Mass.), reference to, 157, 
185 

Pocket knife, use of, 156, 157 
Poe, Edgar Allan, writings of, 242, 
494 

Poetry, lack of, 290, 363; study of, 
366 

Poland, interest in, 286 
Police power, reliance upon, 516 
Politeness, discussion of, 176, 177 
Political conventions, holding of, 186 
Political leaders, work of, 47; dc" 
velopmcnt of, 333 

Political parties, reference to, 334; 
work of, 335, 336, 416, 431; in" 
fiucnce of, 428, 450; alignment of. 
432; activities of, 440; leaders of, 
474 

Political rallies, interest in, 133 
Politicians, activities of, 109, 490 
Politics, knowledge of, III; interest 
in, 171, 415, 480; discussion of, 
243; influences of, 355, 360'363, 
450; interest of soldiers in, 480; 
participation in, 482; theory of, 
506; development of, 542 
Polo, playing of, 149 
Poor, support of, 268. 269 
Poor farm, residents at, 270, 271 
“Poor White", reference to, 39; dt" 
scription of, 41; location of, 158; 
care of, 213 

Poorhouses, use of, 37, 270 
Pope, reference to, 331 
Pope Pius IX, influence of, 520 
Population, change in, 19; increase 
in, 30. 31, 35, 37"39, 198, 297, 
298, 300, 316. 394, 478, 491, 492, 
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499, 500, 522, 541; classes of, 42, 
43; distribution of, 320, 324 
Pork, use of, 75 
Posse comitatus, work of, 424 
Pottery, interest in, 404 
Poultry, production of, 68, 72; in' 
terest in, 75 
Poverty, cause of, 37 
Power, discipline of, 340, 341 
Prairie chickens, bunting of, 67, 131, 
155 

Prairie fires, appearance of, 140 
Preachers, work of, 109, 490 
Preparedness, lack of, 420^425, 465 
Presbyterians, activities of, 443 
Prescott, William H., writings of, 
242, 290, 494 

Presidential election, interest in, 413; 

holding of, 419, 517 
Prices, control of, 32 
Primogeniture, laws of, 25 
Primrose, Dr., reference to, 291 
Prince Albert suit, reference to, 100 
Private property, ownership of, 191 
Products, sale of, 85 
Profanity, use of, 40; attitude toward, 
274 

Prohibition, development of, 191; at' 
titude toward, 278 

Property, ownership of, 32, 33, 116, 
191; protection of, 526 
Prosperity, increase in, 56 
Provincialism, reference to, 407 
Public credit, establishment of, 514 
Puritanism, influence of, 201; refer' 
ence to, 400 

Puritans, names of, 239; leaders of, 
240; activities of, 371, 378, 492, 
533; traditions of, 417 
Putnam, George P,, activities of, 350 

Quackery, prevalence of, 222 
Quail, hunting of, 67, 131, 155 
Quaker sunbonnets, use of, 92 
Quakers, settlement of, 127; influence 
of, 378, 422, 444 
Quarrels, causes of, 249 
Queen Elizabeth, authority of, 362 
Quilting bee, activities of, 65 
Quilting party, holding of, 65, 201 

Rabbits, hunting of, 67, 155 
Race horses, interest in, 139 


Races, interest in, 133 
Railroads, coming of, 157, 390, 509; 
lack of, 198; development of, 232, 
294, 338 

Rallies, interest in, 133 
Raw materials, use of, 54 
Reading, interest in, 120 
Rebellions, causes of, 249 
Reform Bill, mention of, 285 
Reformation, reference to, 316, 367 
Relief, administration of, 271 
Religion, growth of, 19, 300, 487, 
536; attitude toward, 43; influence 
of, 57, 197, 198, 285, 290, 353; 
interest in, 171, 211; discussion of, 
529, 530 

Religious activities, change in, 515 
Religious institutions, growth of, 513 
Religious leaders, development of, 333 
Religious meeting, holding of, 186 
Renan, Ernest, writings of, 344 
Representative government, 189 
Republican government, interest in, 
190, 288 

Republican party, influence of, 334; 
strength of, 415; beginnings of, 
432; members of, 434; leaders of, 
474; candidate of, 475 
Revival meetings, influence of, 201, 
216 

Revolution, reference to, 329 
Rhode Island, conditions in, 322 
Rhodes, James Ford, writings of, 420 
Riley, James Whitcomb, writings of, 
235 

Rings, use of, 102 
Riots, causes of, 249 
Rip Van Winkle, reference to, 127 
Roads, condition of, 110, 220; build' 
ing of, 229, 230, 248, 356, 389 
Roasting ears, supply of, 79 
Robertson, Mr., activities of, 350, 537 
Robinson Crusoe, reading of, 241 
Rockefeller, John D., services of, 123 
Rocky Mountains, reference to, 542 
Romans, knowledge of, 368; descend' 
ants of, 378 

Rome, culture of, 344, 544; condi' 
tions in, 395; history of, 529; 
plundering of, 538 

Roosevelt, Theodore, writings of, 251, 
333, 423; influence of, 342 
Roseberry, Lord, comment by, 436 
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Rural gentry, decline of, 25; influ' 
ence of, 26, 27 

Rural life, virtues of, 38; conditions 
of, 338 

Ruskin, John, writings of, 290 
Russia, reference to, 97, 280, 543; 
conditions in, 521 

Sahara desert, reference to, 392 
St. Louis, school at, 221 
Salisbury, I-ord, reference to, 520 
San Domingo, annexation of, 515 
Sangrado, Dr., methods of, 352 
Sanitary conditions, 207-232 
Santa Claus, reference to, 161 
Saxons, activities of, 538 
Scandinavia, history of, 529 
Scandinavian countries, conditions in, 
521 

Scandinavians, activities of, 316, 383; 

attitude toward, 385 
Scheie, Maximilian DeVerc, work of, 
235 

School games, description of, 141* 
142, 152 

Schoolhouses, lack of, 58; building of, 
no. 143, 229 

Schools, attendance at, 116, 221; in- 
terest in, 39, 77,85, 110, 230. 295, 
351. 389, 479, 500. 536 
Schurs, Carly service of. 502 
Schuylkill River, reference to, 524 
Science, development of, 516, 517 
Scolding, prevalence of, 193 
Scotch ballads, use of, 492 
Scotch-Insh, descendants of, 43 
Scotland, conditions in, 41, 79, 508 
Scott, Sir Walter, writings of, 243, 
290, 381. 495 
Sculpture, interest in, 402 
Sedley, Amelia, attitude of, 196 
Seeds, selection of, 71 
Select schools, operation of, 295 
Self-government, development of, 519 
Seller, Colons, reference to, 298 
Sellers, James L, comment by, 490 
Senate, United States, menu:^ of, 
356, 430, 437. 442, 480; election 
to, 430 

Sermons, types of, 189 
Servants, employment of, 54, 62 
Settlers, location of, 24, 25, 35, 36, 
80, 320 


Sevier, Mr., reference to, 537 
Seward, William H., service of, 432, 
446 

Seymour, Horatio, service of, 475 
Shakespeare, William, writings of, 
129, 238, 403, 495 
Shaler, N. S., writings of, 340, 423 
Shambaugh, Benj. F., Editor's intro- 
duction by, 7, 8 
Sheep, production of, 546 
Shelley, Percy B., writings of, 495 
Sheridan, Philip, services of, 502 
Sheriff, authority of, 356; election of, 
451, 517 

Sherlock Holmes, reference to, 265 
Sherman, William T., service of, 421, 
474 

Sherman family, reference to, 350 
Shields, General, activities of, 503 
Ships, building of, 26 
“Shivaree", holding of, 58 
Shoemakers, work of, 109 
Shoes, manufacture of, 95, 96 
Shucking bee, holding of, 201 
Shylock, reference to, 457, 489 
Sidewalks, building of, 296 
Sigel, Franz, service of, 502 
Skating, interest in, 162 
Slavery, abandonment of, 25, 26; ex- 
istence of, 39; reference to, 43, 
191, 442; discussion of, 442, 478, 
487 

Slaves, work of, 25; introduction of, 
438 

Slavic countries, immigrants from, 
236 

Sleds, use of, 162, 163 
Sleighing, interest in, 163 
Slums, development of, 41 
Social activities, interest in, 171 
Social conditions, description of, 42, 
62. 129, 130, 478, 487 
Social functions, attendance at, 186 
Social institutions, growth of, 513 
Social life, development of, 295, 355, 
400, 460. 461 

Social relations, development of, 54 
Social structure, 18-49 
Socrates, consort of, 193; thoughts of, 
367 

Soil, conditions of, 395, 396 
Soldier vote, strength of, 451 
Soldiers, return or, 175, 459, 461; 
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scarcity of, 419; activities of, 435, 
450, 451, 479, 480, 501, 502; vote 
of, 451; marriage of, 459; eulogy 
of, 465 

Solomon, reference to, 53 
Songs, singing of, 491 
South, setflers in, 43; timber in, 117; 
conditions in, 235, 252, 257, 267, 
289, 361, 420, 430, 443, 444, 460, 
467, 486, 498, 500 
South Carolina, attitude of, 415 
Southern colonies, activities in, 25, 
61, 177, 528 

Southern States, population of, 415 
Spain, property of, 379; conditions 
in, 521 

Spaniards, activities of, 318, 331 
Spartans, activities of, 153 
Spinning, interest in, 89 
Spiritualism, growth of, 346 
Sports, participation in, 111; discus^ 
sion of, 127465 
Squatters, characteristics of, 262 
Squirrels, hunting of, 67, 135, 155 
Stanton, Edwin M., strength of, 435 
State banks, notes issued by, 472 
State fairs, holding of, 139, 140 
State Historical Society, book pub^ 
lished by, 1, 6, 7, 8 
State legislature, member of, 224, 480 
State officers, election of, 451 
State Universities, medic^ schools at, 
221 

State University of Iowa, attendance 
at, 151 

Stealing, prevalence of, 263 
Steuben, Friedrich W., activities of, 
350 

Stevens, Thaddeus, activities of, 446 
Stilts, walking on, 153 
Storc'keepers, work of, 109 
Stores, operation of, 301 
Story, Joseph, successor to, 359 
Stovepipe hats, use of, 101 
Students, number of, 481 
Stylites, Saint Simeon, loneliness of, 
393 

Styx River, crossing of, 404 
Sue:^ Canal, building of, 523 
Suffrage, interest in, 191, 346, 519 
Suicide, infrequency of, 214416 
Sumner, Charles, 446 
Sunbonnets, use of, 92, 369 


Sunday, observance of, 142 
Supreme Court (U.S.)j member of, 
359; decisions of, 472 
Swedes, settlement of, 127 
Swimming, interest in, 152 
Switzerland, reference to, 157, 165 

Table manners, teaching of, 180 
Tacitus, reference to, 378 
Taverns, absence of, 82 
Taxes, payment of, 85; collection of, 
249, 311; levy of, 419 
Teachers, attitude toward, 230; com^ 
ing of, 295; scarcity of, 368; de^ 
velopment of, 473 
Tecumseh, activities of, 422 
Teeth, care of, 218 
Temperance, prevalence of, 276 
Ten Thousand, March of the, story 
of, 538 

Tendencies, discussion of, 541 
Tennessee, development of, 7; settlers 
in, 23, 35, 80, 318, 320, 379, 388; 
conditions in, 177, 250, 251, 257, 
259, 324, 416, 492, 498; boundary 
of, 376; slaves in, 438; soldiers 
from, 496 

Tennessee River, settlers near, 422; 

conditions along, 424 
Tennis, playing of, 149 
Tennyson, Alfred, writings of, 242, 
290, 494 

Territorial Governor, candidate for, 
231 

Textbooks, purchase of, 85 
Thackeray, William M., writings of, 
238, 242, 290, 494 
Thames, Battle of the, 415 
Thames, Valley of the, reference to, 
547 

Thanksgiving, observance of, 137; 

proclamation for, 499 
Theater, revival of, 129; absence of. 
197 

Theology, interest in, 171, 517 
Thieves, punishment of, 250, 251; 
boldness of, 263 

Thirteenth Amendment, provisions of, 
484 

Three River Country, location of, 234 
Thurman, Allen G., activities of, 350, 
475, 476 

Tilden, Samuel J., work of, 306 
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Timber, extent of, 117; absence of, 
546 

Tippecanoe, battle of, 415 
Tocqueville, Alexis de, work of, 303 
Tools, importance of, 109; manu' 
factoring of, 526 
Toombs, Robert, story told by, 82 
Topography, types of, 546 
Tories, influence of, 442 
Town oflicers, selection of, 451 
Towns, growth of, 227, 228, 294, 
295, 299, 300; size of, 300 
Transportation, development of, 390, 
515, 526, 543 
Travel, medbods of, 83 
Treasury, Secretary of the, office of, 
358 

Trees, kinds of, 118 

Troops, number of, 496 

Troy, siege of, 251 

Trumbull, Lyman, activities of, 350 

Trundlebcd, use of, 65 

Turkey, conditions in, 521 

Unemployment, absence of, 222 
Union, necessity for, 415; formation 
of, 416, 417; devotion to, 424; 
armies of, 429; strength of, 431, 
495; service to, 432; maintenance 
of, 436, 484; success of, 447 
Union soldiers, pension of, 490 
United States, aependencies of, 331; 
citizens of, 375; lands belonging to, 
376; history of, 389; government 
of, 519; growth of, 525 
United States Army, strength of, 421 
United States Amy, Historical Reg' 
ister and Dictionary of the, con' 
tents of, 421 

United States government, loyalty to, 
421 (see also Government) 

United States Senate, members of, 
356, 430, 437, 442, 480; election 
to, 430 

Universities, medical schools at, 221 

Vandals, activities of, 538 
Vegetables, growing of, 55, 71, 72 
Vermont, settlers in, 388; conditions 
in, 528 

Vigilance committees, work of, 41, 
256, 257, 265 
Villages, building of, 297 


Vincennes (Ind.), battle at, 415 
Violence, causes of, 249 
Virginia, settlers in, 24, 25, 341, 344, 
507; negroes in, 26; conditions in, 
27, 61, 128, 133, 323, 325, 395, 
415; settlers from, 80; reference to, 
178; early days in, 252; residents 
of, 332; customs in, 350 
Virginia, Social Life in, reference to, 
252 

Volunteer officers, work of, 425 
Votes, number of, 497 

Wabash River, settlers along, 422 
Wagon makers, work of, 164 
Wales, Prince of, reference to, 186 
Walnuts, abundance of, 70 
War, effects of, 27, 483; participation 
in, 501 

War, Secretary of, work of, 420 
War of Independence, soldiers in, 
385; results of, 417, 528; reference 
to, 442 

War of the Roses, effect of, 503 
War songs, singing of, 491 
“War widows", aid to, 454 
Wars, absence of, 170 
Washington, George, activities of, 
132, 343, 414, 443; influence of, 
342 

Washington, D. C., meeting at, 82; 

conditions at, 186; reference to, 441 
Washington's birthday, observance of, 
137 

Watches, use of, 102 
Waterloo, Battle of, mention of, 285 
Wealth, diversion of, 499, 500 
Weather, protection against, 94; con- 
ditions of* 120; influences of, 162, 
402 

Weaver, James B., activities of, 360 
Weaving, interest in, 89 
Webster, Daniel, argument by, 199; 

work of, 341; influence of, 380 
Wedding presents, absence of, 59 
Weddings, discussion of, 57 
Weckicy, Ernest, work of, 239 
Weems, Parson, story by, 132 
Welles, Gideon, service of. 432 
Wesley, John, influence of, 202 
Wesley, Mrs. John, attitude of, 193 
West, conditions in, 27, 28, 209, 235, 
237, 252, 257, 288. 323. 359, 397, 
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419, 430, 443, 472, 474, 476, 503, 
509, 514; history of, 138; conquest 
of, 333; growth of, 526 
West. The Winning of the, contents 
of, 251, 333, 423 

West Point Military Academy, grad^ 
uates of, 420; establishment of, 
421; service of, 425 
Western continent, changes in, 518 
Western Europe, conditions in, 316 
Western World, conditions in, 362 
Westmoreland, reference to, 378 
Wheat, sale of, 471 
Wheelwrights, work of, 109 
Whig party, weakness of, 431 
Whiskey, reference to, 277; sale of, 
279 

Whiskey Rebellion, cause of, 249 
Whitechapel (England), conditions 
in, 41 

Whittier, John G., writings of, 242, 
494 

Wild animals, number of, 128 
Wild cherry, abundance of, 69 
Wild fruit, abundance of, 69 
Wild game, killing of, 128; hunting 
of, 131, 155 

Wild geese, hunting of, 67 
Wild grapes, abundance of, 69 
Wild honey, search for, 135 
Wilhelm, Kaiser, 436 
Will power, discussion of, 391 
Windmills, number of, 546 


Winter weather, protection against, 
94 

Winters, severity of, 117 
Wisconsin, development of, 7; set' 
tiers in, 23, 35, 318, 320; condi' 
tions in, 45; history of, 388; traders 
in, 438 

Wisconsin, University of, 490 
Woman suffrage, mention of, 346 
Woman’s position, 5 3 '8 6 
Women, employment of, 22; responsi- 
bilities of, 56, 452; appearance of, 
83; activities of, 202; status of, 322 
Women’s jewelry, kinds of, 101, 102 
Woods, prevalence of, 395, 396 
Woolen goods, use of, 98 
Worcestershire (England), resident . 
of, 234 

Wordsworth, William, writings of, 
242, 290, 495 

Work, attitude toward, 34; abundance 
of, 396, 397 

Wrestling, interest in, 149 
Wright, Joseph, writings of, 234 

Xantippe, attitude of, 193 
Xenophon, writings of, 538 

Youth, activities of, 114, 509; schools 
attended by, 116; movement of, to 
cities, 301 

Zymotic diseases, effect of, 389 
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